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PREFACE 

This book, begun in 1914 aa b series of lectnres, was put 
adde owing to the preesure of othei woik till the present 
year. It attempts to trace the development of cotn6d%e, 
tragidie, and drame in France in the eighteenth oentniy, 
and thus to define the relation between the dramatic axt 
of the seventeenth and that of the nineteenth century. 

It will be seen that during the period from 1690 onwards 
drame gradually superseded classical comedy and tragedy, 
and that when these two genres revived toward the end of 
the century, they were both tiuctnied with the manner of 
the drame sirieux. During the years of Revolution, serious 
drama to<^ on a political colour, while the Napoleonic 
wars were fatal for the time to any new inspiration. The 
drama of the Romantic movement, together with the 
theories that accompanied that movement, will be seen to 
have had their roots in the dramatic experiments of the 
eighteenth centmy. A detailed study of certain plays 
of the Bevolutiou period will be found in the Appendix. 
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NOTE 

In preparing this volnme the author haa oonsnlted contem- 
porary memoirs and criticism of the drama of the eighteenth 
century in addition to modem worka of criticism referred 
to in the notes : to these the author wishes to express hee 
great indebtedness. The Chronological Table, though not 
exhaustive, will, it is hoped, be osefol aa a guide to the 
contemporary development of corrUdie, drame, and iragidia. 
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ERRATA. 

P. 16, lines 8, 9, read " public opinion has swung round, in the 
direction of the drame, " 

P. 18, lines 8, 9, read " whole play had the effect of satire, and ik 
was not affected by the growing sentiment of the time." 

P. 21, line 8, for " Bratolo " read " Bartholo." 



three centurieB of modem dramatic development, it is 
evident that the eighteenth century, which lay between 
two great dramatic periods, cannot be merely put aside 
as miimportant. It was a period of transition and of 
experiment in all forms of art, including those of dramatic 
art. For, during that period. Art was gradually adapting 
itself to the conditions of modem democratic hfe. In other 
countries where the political tension was not so severe as 
in France, a different development is observed. England, 
for example, after the break in dramatic tradition caused 
by the Puritan revolution, sought for inspiration from 
EYance and produced comedies of manners (after Mohdre) 
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DRAMATIC THEORY AND 

PRACTICE IN FRANCE 

1690-1808 



INTEODUCnON 

Thk ClaBBical drama of the eeventeenth century in France, 
the Romantic drama of the nineteenth centnr;, are both 
fanuliar to Berioos Btudents of French literature. In both 
cases the plays in question gain by being known to genera- 
tion after generation of readers, and the fact of their being 
acted from time to time shows that they appeal to that 
general humanity in ns which responded to the same touch 
in ancient Athens and in modem Paris, as Badne had 
observed. But now that we can look back on more than 
three centuries of modem dramatic development, it is 
evident that the eighteenth century, which lay between 
two great dramatic periods, cannot be merely put aside 
as unimportant. It was a period of transition and of 
experiment in all forms of art, including those of dramatic 
art. For, during that period, Art was gradually adapting 
itself to the conditions of modem democratic life. In other 
countries where the poUtical tension was not so severe as 
in IVance, a different development is observed. England, 
for example, after the break in dramatic tradition caused 
by the Puritan revolution, sought for inspiration from 
XS«nce and produced comedies of manners (after MoUSre) 
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2 INTRODUCTION 

and comedies of character and of sitaation, which reflected 
the variablo customs of society from the ReBtoration to 
the present day. But in Franco the shock to Bocial life 
and thought caused by the French ReTolution came at a 
later period than the break caused in England by the 
Puritan revolution. In France a dramatic national tradi- 
tion had become fully established before 1789. The drama 
of the eighteenth century in France, while keeping to a 
large extent a traditional form, is thiis useful as an illue- 
tration of contemporary social and political progress. Its 
criticism of society prepares our minds for the Revolution 
of 1789. Beaumarcbais, before and after 1789, expresses, 
as well as any historian could do, the condition of the 
public mind ; and other writers, earlier in the century- 
even the imitators of Racine and of Molidre, and the creators 
of the new drama which was intended to appeal to the 
sentiment of the audience— foretold, before Beaumarcbais, 
the coming social conflict and class hatred. They showed, 
too, how a theory was being sought to justify and account 
for thifi movement, and also how feehng was forcing its 
way into thought and disturbing the plans of the abstract 
thinker, long before Rousseau hatj arisen to give expression 
to a new philosophy of emotion. Meanwhile the writers 
of tragedy were urging upon a selflsh and careless age the 
true ideal of kingship as responsibility to the people for 
the people : and all dramatic writers were appealing to 
the parterre instead of to a literary clique for a flnal 
judgment on a work of art. 

It may perhaps be objected that France was so pre- 
occupied in the eighteenth century with her own sudden 
and critical development that the atmosphere was not 
favourable to artistic detachment, and that the works 
of art produced during this period would not be in them- 
selves of high value, thoi^h they might have a historiceJ 
interest as a faithful picture of the time. It is true 
that events moved too rapidly for the complete develop- 
ment to fixity of any new genre. But, apart &om the 
fact that the essential thing in a work of art is not the 
detachment of the artist, but the truth of his perception. 
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INTRODUCTION 3 

and his power of giving to that perception a form, many 
dramatists of the eighteenth century who were in touch 
with political events were able to bring a sense of propor- 
tion to their reflection of the Bociat movement. Such was 
Beaumarchais. There iB, too, a special interest in tracing 
the reflection in art of a great upheaval of society in France, 
where political and social thought, as well as personal 
experience, tend to find expression with a rapidity unknown 
to all but the Latin peoples. Thus, even though each 
dramatic experiment was an incomplete type, and the hasty 
BuccessioQ of events hardly gave time for one form to come 
to perfection before another one was projected, yet the 
effect of the whole series of experiments is remarkable, 
and foreshadows the many new directions of the fuller 
national art that was to come. And as also the French 
nation cannot produce works of art without immediately 
seeing the bearing of a new experiment on the old theories 
of aesthetic, there arose, Edde by side with plays that were 
often shapeless or uncertain in purpose, a criticism that - 
was enlarged step by step to meet the new order of things. 
The theories of Chapelain and of Boileau were developed, 
criticised, attacked, supplanted, and formulated afresh. 
Voltaire and Rousseau both supplied new theories, in opposi- 
tion to each other, and Mercier reconciled them in a wider 
view, which was so far in advance of his time that he 
may almost be said to have anticipated the whole of the 
Romantic f(»*mala. Beaumarchais and Diderot too foresaw 
some of the stage-problems of modem times. From Boileau 
to the early years of the nineteenth century we have a long 
series of critical and explanatory prefaces to plays, and 
of pamphlets on dramatic theory, which show the regular 
and steady expansion of this branch of aesthetic in France. 
Every dramatic critic in France was also a playwr^ht : 
every playwright as a rule a critic both of his own work 
and of the drama as a whole.^ On many grounds it seems 
wortlt^hile to draw some writers from their ill-deserved 
obscurity, if only for the sake of the contributions to 

I Kaaij of the pkjs of tlie period lune Dovelttes in tie»tiiient, but their 
fonn ihova a grekt feeling for tradition. 
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4 INTRODUCTION 

dramatic theory which have been made as a consequence 
of their works. And more familiarity with these little- 
read writers, with Dancourt and Dufresny and Regnard, 
Destouches and Piron and Gresset, for example, as well as 
with the bettet-knownMarivaux, !« Sage, and Beaumarchais, 
La Chauss^ and Mercier and Diderot, Ch^nier and Lemer- 
cier, win show that they had on the whole the dramatist's 
power of putting contemporary life on the stage, and a 
sense of the value of dramatic art in illustrating a national 
and social ideal, and thus they find their place when we 
attempt to trace dramatic development from the seven- 
teenth to the nineteenth century. 

Their plays, too, bear witness to the strong literary 
and moral tradition that binds together the French nation 
in history, even though, on the surface, rapid and revolu- 
tionary change may seem to govern its development. 
That literary and moral tradition may be thus defined ; 
A nation which expresses in its art the social ideal of Ufe, 
and rejects a selfish individualism, is a judge of the society 
it describes. In art which is rooted in such a tradition the 
moral judgment is shown in the measurement of real con- 
ditions by an ideal. Thus the moridly constructive drama 
seta up an ideal, while a drama that is critical and destruc- 
tive in its tendency treats real conditions, where they tall 
! short of an ideal, with satire. In the eighteenth century, 
however, there was an attempt for a time to set up two new 
standards of judgment in aesthetic, and these were opposed 
I to the tradition just described. As a result of the theories 
I of the P^siocrats, and of some types of Encyclopaedic 
'. thought, art began to be judged by its^utility to the natipn. 
It was to be a means of direct moral instmction. As a 
' result, again, of the views on natural philosophy and 
' t metaphysics held by Diderot and his followers, the ideas 
\ of the equahty and rights of man, and the equal value given 
'to all natural processes and all actions, affected eirt in the 
klirection of realism. It was agreed that everything natural 
! jvas equally good, and therefore a fit subject for art. The 
[ two theories are mutually destructive, for it is evident that 
a literal description of fact leaves out the motive erf utility 
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INTRODUCTION 5 

and of moral teaching, unless the artist combines and d&- 
Bcribes his facts from a definite point of view. He must 
personally care to put a moral perspective into his scheme 
of things ; otherwise there will be no conflict, hence no 
tragedy ; no criticism, hence no comedy ; no feeling, 
hence no drame. Therefore, whatever was the theoretical 
adherence of the dramatist of the eighteenth century to 
the idols of i^tiji^? and reaUgm, practically the incompati- 
bility of the two views decided him to aba^idon one of thea 
in some degree. Either his logical sense helped him out 
of the maze, or the instinct of an artist led him to express 
a personal view, or the great literary and moral tradition 
which he shared caused him to he the unconeeious partisan 
of the good. Thus the drama of the eighteenth century 
has permanent artistic value in so far as it is itself incon- 
sistent with two mutually contradictory theories by which 
the nation was attempting to escape from its own fine 
tradition ; and we are led to see by a historical examination 
that a rggA^on caused by robust common sense and idgaJisin 
is also to be traced in the eighteenth century. At the end 
of our period we find France recovering her relation to her 
great historical past, and dramatic art took a large share in 
enabling her to recover her equihbrium. The elements of 
idealism and criticism renew their force at the end of the 
Revolution period. When it is remembered that the 
theatres were the most general form of entertainment 
throughout the century, and that their doors were not 
altogether closed except for a rare moment at the height 
of the Terror, it will not be too much to assert that 
while the stage was not perhaps, as its writers desired, 
forming citizens by the sentiments uttered on the boards 
for that purpose, the wholesome salt of its satire and the 
bright flame of its enthusiasm were effective in time in 
restoring to a shaken society the power of self-criticism 
and self-determination. In the causes of the comparative 
failure of the art of the eighteenth century, as weU as ia 
its influence on a later age, there is, one cannot but believe, 
a field for interest and inquiry. 
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CHAPTER II 

COMEDY 

ImiUtoM of HolUce: Begnard — DifFetenee oi method between Uolidte 
aad hia imiUton — Dnfreany — Danoottrt's {Nduting ol Boorgaois life — 
VaSat deTclopment of realiatio desoription ia Le Sage — BeaumarcliaiB : 
riee of the Revolutionary spirit — Hii view ol dnunatio gtnra — Harivaux : 
his uialyaii of feeliiig in a restricted milieu — Followera of Marivaux : Ia 
Noue — Collin d'Eoileville — Hia aritioiBin of L'Bomme lenaible — Cos- 
tume and Boenery — Andiienz — Hia theory of comedy — Comedy after 
1789 : Fioard — Besult of the ezperimentB of the eight«enth ceutory iik 
oomedy. 

I It would have been difficult for any Bucceeaors of Moli^ 
to avoid the dangerous homage of imitation of bis methods. 
MoU^e had succeeded in making the theatre national in 
France, and in popularising the painting of manners in the 
middle classes of society Now the whole tendency of the 
drama in the eighteenth century waa to throw more light 
on the middle classes, and it is important to notice that 
from the days of Comeille onwards they had become 
regular playgoers in Paris, The early efforts of eighteenth- 
century comedy were therefore on Moli^e's hnes, though 
at first of the nature of caricature of his methods. When 
writers of comedy began to reflect their own time more 
exactly, the relation with the spirit of Moli^re became \ 
greater, while the direct imitation of the master was shghter. 
Then appeared the more original dramatists of the comio 
stage of the eighteenth century, Marivanx and Beaumar- 
chais ; and definite homage was paid to Moh^re by writers 
of the new genre, the drame a^ieux,^ who did not yield to 

^ The idea of direot moral inatmotion through oomedy was first so^ested 
by Bonraaolt, Faitla d^Siope, Siope d la Com, where J^aop was laid under 
contribution and a contemporary painting of manners oonneoted with his 
moral teaching. 
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COMEDY 7 

the writerB for the comic stage in their appreciation of 
Moli^e's general aim. 

In the transition from the works of Moli^ to those of 
the writers who are characteristic of the eighteenth century, 
the most important comedies are those of Begnard, Dan- 
court, andLe Sage. Le Sage marks the transition from the 
imitators of MoH^ to the writers of comedy with a pohtical 
and social bias, the greatest of whom was Beaumarchais. 
Marivaux (16SS-1763), though historically earUer than 
Beaumarchais (1732-1799), is not in the same hne of de- 
velopmeut, and his original treatment of a limited dramatic 
field must be considered separately. ' 

Of these writers, J. F. Regnard (1666-1710) was the 
closest to Moli^ both in time and in the character of 
his work. Like MoU^ be worked at first on the lines of 
Italian comedy, an early journey to Italy having interested 
him in the art of that country. His strange adventureB 
gave him experience but did not damp his ardour. He was 
; captured together with a Provencal lady by an Algerian 
icorsair, and spent some yeaiB of slavery in Constanti- 
nople, from wldch condition he was finally ransomed. He 
rravelled in Flandera, Holland, Denmark and Sweden, 
Lapland, Poland, Hungary, and Germany. Love and cards 

E:ed his interest with travelling, but at last he settled 
n to a quiet fife in his country house at GriUon, and 
te most of his comedies there. He attempted at one 
Itime a tragedy, Sapor ; he worked sometimes alone and 
'sometimes with Dufresny. But after making many con- 
■ ventional experiments, he took Moli^ as his pattern, and 
'his best comedies are formed on bis master. As Moh^re 
had drawn upon the humours of the provinces, Begnard 
imitated him, and in Le Joueur made fun of the Auvei^nat, 
Toutalas, and in Le Bal of the Gascon, Le Baron, but he 
had also come across many other types in his travels of 
which he made full use. 
( The form of his plays is very varied, their lei^h may 
\ be one, or three, or five acts. For in Begnard the length 
of the play really depends on the size of the subject and thus 
his form is not conventional. A modem audience sometimes, 
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8 COMEDY 

and somewhat unfairly, finds him long-winded in the 
longer plajrs. This ia partly no doubt because his imitation 
of MohSre leads Regnard to employ Moli^re's plan of catch- 
words or catch-phrases (like Orgon's ' Le pauvre honune '). 
Regnard, like Moli^, repeats a comic effect when he once 
has achieved it, but Regnard sometimes trusts to an earher 
comic association to make the second or third fusion seem 
amusing.^ So, in Le lAgaiaire univerad, he uses the catch- 
phrase of ' Uthargie.' ' 

The names given to the characters are the conventiooal 
ones. Lisette is a auivante, sometimes supplanted by 
N^rine : the heroine is L^nor, or Isabelle, the regulur 
names of Italian comedy, or sometimes Ang61ique. The 
lover is Valdre, or Dorante, or £raste. G^ronte is a name 
for an old man. The valet has many names : he is some- 
times Crispin,' or Merlin (who really produces wondera on 
the scene).* Valets and soubrettes play a large part in 
this drama, so do masques and music' Lawyers and 
usurers are a butt for Begnard'a sarcasm as doctors were 
for Moby's, but the attack on lawyers is one common to 
the whole of the eighteenth century, as is the insistence on 
the comic characteristics of the provinces of Normandy, 
Brittany, Oascony, Burgundy, Auvei^e. Madame Bertrand 
and Madame Argante (both usual comedy names) jostle 
one another in the drama of Regnard. 
- — One important difference between Moh^ and the 
writers of comedy in the eighteenth century is that Molidre 
at his best does without accessories for his characters. 



^ Diderot does this too, (m t.g. in Bil-it bon, t»t-il mkltaitt f whet« UmImim 
Bertmod connta oS the Tiotimi of Hoidooin's kind and unkind interferance. 

■ The language of the {daye h*g gained in atluaiveneaa from Begnard'a 
joiiTne^. A thief ia aa ' Arabe ' ; the hero in Le Bal wiahea Ma enemy to 
be aeized by coraaiia. 

* Of the traditional Ccia^Hn on the atage, Ghinun, Coir. Litt., 1753, p. 72, 
MKJB : ' Crispin eat done on valet singuliiremeat bftbile, gai, aonrent bonfion, 
rua^ fourbe, employ^ par aon mattre anx manTuaea afiurea et auz intriguea, 
on oocupi 4 le tromper et dnper lui-ioSnie.' 

* ' Herlin ' ia an old name that oocura, t.g., in Bourtault'a Iterevn gatant, 
1679. ' pMquin ' ia also an old name and cornea in Baron's L'Eovmtt i 
botMe$ fortune$ (1686). 

* In £« All. 
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COMEDY 9 

Their calling and their views 80 f ar ae they are external 
to tbt, plot are neglected ; the necessary setting and no 
more is given to the persooages of his drama. We are 
aware that the households in L'Avare and Le Bcnirgeois 
Oentiihomme are the ordinal^ middle-class households of 
the time : we can see the stratum of cultivated society in 
which the characters in Le MiearUhrope and Lea Femmea 
aavantee move. But we are given no previous history and 
practically no present details of their circumstances, except 
where, aa in the case of Le Bourgeois Cfentilhomme, it is 
important to know that M. Jourdain has prospered. But 
in eighteenth-century drama (and in this respect nineteenth- 
century drama has followed closely on its antecedents) 
opinions and social conditions are insisted on, even when 
these are quite external to the plot. Now Begnard is not 
himself exempt &om this habit ; he shows, in fact, the first 
symptom of the change, in Le Joueur, and Le Ligaiaire 
universel : though be has less of what, from the point of 
view of drama, we may call a defect, than the writers of 
the drame bourgeois. A good deal of time is however 
taken np in his plays by the description of circumstances 
that do not develop character. We are told at length in 
Le Ligaiaire universel about G^ronte's will, about his 
rdations and the different plans for the disposal of his 
money : but G^ronte is left by the dramatist in the last 
scene of the last act exactly where he was at first. In 
L'Avare we are aware of a conflict in the mind of the 
miser, but while G^nte's opinion in Le Ligataire universe/ 
is puzzled and changeable, he goes through no crisis of 
feeling or thought. R^nard, however, possesses a power 
of peycholf^cal description in detail which shows that he 
can observe human natture even though he cannot con- 
centrate motives and action into the plot of his play. For 
example, he treats the subject of jealousy with great ability .* 
In the scene in Le Joueur between La Comtesse and Ang6- 
liqae, the subtle change from the well-mannered woman of 
the world to the jealous primitive woman is excellently 
indicated. Again, in the same play Ang^que, softening 
I Sm Lt Joww, Act n. M. 2. 
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to Val^, is beard to say harder and harder things to him 
in a gentler and gentler voice : while the soubrette approves 
less and less as the scene goes on.^ Here ia an opportunity 
for a good actress to express the psychology of the real 
emotion of Ang^liq^ue. But these character-studies do not 
control the plot. In Le Joaeur, which had its English 
origin, and had been already treated by Duiresny, Regnard 
desired to make the character of Yal^ consistent all 
through the play. Val^ goes oS the stage saying to his 
valet : 

' Va, va, consolons-nous. Hector : et quelque joar 
Le jeu m'acquittera des pertes de I'amour.' 

This trait certainly gives the play a 'Unity of meaning, hut 
the extreme consistency qf the hero's behaviour removes 
the action from life to mechanism and destroys our interest. 
Begnard's plays thus are precursors of the ' well-constructed 
plays ' of Scribe in the nineteenth century ; the pleasure 
of the audience lies in an admiration of the author, who 
tmravels a subtle mystery, or works out a problem set just 
one step in advance of the public which follows his moves. 
Besides exciting this interest in the plot as in a game to 
be guessed, Begnard produces amusement by insisting on 
laughable traits. This ho does all through his tfUdtre, 
from the scene in Le Sal where the lover is hidden in the 
'cello cetse, to the farcical scenes of plot and comiterplot 
in Le Ligataire univerael. The sermon and the moral are 
to his mind of minor importance. 

Regnard was followed by Dufresny (1648-1724), a 
shghter writer, with whom he often worked, but the Esprit 
de coTitradictum and Beconcilation normande are both 
amusing and vivacious though long drawn out. In Le 
Manage fait et rompu the last words show DuJresny's 
inheritance of Moh^re's hatred of hypocrisy : 

' Tout bien consid6r6, franche coquetterie 
Est un vice moins grand que fausse pruderie. 
Les iemmes ont banni ces hypocrites soins ; 
Le si^le y gagne au fond, c'est un vice de moins.* 

> Lt Joueur, Act U. so. 2. 
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The titles of Dufresny'B plays always take the iorm of 
the paradox which suggests the type of plot treated in 
them ; besides those already mentioned we might instance 
Le Dovhle Veuvage and Les Mal-aasortis, and La Malade 
mns maladie. They are written in prose, and are so witty 
that they repay reading, even though what Dufresny calls 
* I'archJtecture de la pi^e ' is sometimes hurried^ and im- 
perfect. In some of his plays Dufresny has introduced 
' Tandevilles ' and songs, obeying the taste of the time for 
bringing in music to vary the monotony of a play.* Like 
Begnard, Dufresny works on quite conventional lines, 
trusting to the bnlliance of his dialogue to carry oS Ms 
pieces. He enhances this effect by constantly bringing on 
to the stage some character who is acutely aware of the 
motives and absurdities of the others. Frosine acts this 
part in Le Dovbh Veuvage. 

Dancourt (1661-1725) was attracted, like Moli^, by the 
desire to paint the manners of the middle classes. Attheend 
of the seventeenth century and beginning of the eighteenth 
there was a great deal to observe, for the love of money and 
the love of pleasure dominated all classes, and produced a 
kind of confusion of values in which we find the strongest 
possible contrast to the century in which ComeUle had 
reigned. Self-interest in every department was the motive 
of a society that lived under a corrupt government and had 
the example of a corrupt court before its eyes. Hopeless 
of being able to apply a remedy, the French at that time 
consoled themselves by getting all the materia) pleasure 
they could out of life. The drama of Dancourt reflects this 
condition, which he has finely observed. No character 
stands out in heroic contrast to the rest, but a whole bevy 
succeed one another in ein eternal race for advantage. 
Dancourt had the qualities necessary for getting sharp 
impressions of this society upon paper. He got his effect 
by putting down a great deal of detail without feeling any 
fear of boring his audience. Take a little one-act play 
like Le Tuteur, The mystification of persons by night 
foreshadows a more famous scene in Beaumarchais' Mariage 

• See the Frologoe to Le DoubU Veavage. 
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de Figaro, bnt there is very little compantively at stake 
in Le Titteur, Bernard and his accomplice, Lucas, are too 
evidently intended to be fooled by the rest. The moral is 
that only the person with wits can porsoe an advantage and 
keep it. In the series of plays b^tjuming with Le Chevalier 
d la mode we have better characterisation. Madame 
Patin has her ambitions, which are like those of Monsienr 
Jourdain in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, bat the idea of 
the play is carried ont more farcically than was the case in 
Mohere's, and it is without the witty back-handed attacks 
by which the dupe, M. Joordain, expresses his criticism of 
the society in which he attempts to move. There is, in 
the process, an immense amount of talking done on the 
stage, and this is in itself a satire on a class of society that 
engineered results by words instead of by wholesome labour. 
In Le Chevalier d la mode Migaud, who is courting 
Madame Patin, says that he has always been afraid of her 
disposition, but is willing to mairy her on account of family 
interests,* while Le Chevalier, who also is courting her, says 
to Crispin, the valet, in the plainest words, that he is in 
love with her money.* He is in the meantime etccepting 
presents of horses and a carnage from a baroness to whose 
hand he is also a pretender. In these circumstances 
Migaud's plan is successful and the Chevalier, who is ex- 
cluded, says that he only regrets Madame Patin's money 
and is intending to pay further attentions to the baroness.' 
Dancourt has Ufted the veil that obscures low motives, 

' ' £ooate, Liaette, pnisqae tn me paries fnnchement, je t'avooeni de 
bonne toi qua le caiaeliie de Mad&me Paliu m'a toujours fait peur, et qae, 
MuiB oertoiuB int^iStB de moo fila, je n'auTais jamus song^ k I'fpoaBei. Moosieuc 
Sarrefort, comme ta aaU, apprdheode qae u belte-steui ne dlBaipe leg grands 
biens que ion man Ini & bi»Bie en monrtuit ; et c'eat pour a'aaaurer cetta 
Biicceaaion, qu'en donnant Lncile 4 mon fils il ne consent it ce mariage q\l'k 
oondition que j'dponaerai Hadome Patin.' — Act I. sc. G. 

■ ' Le Chevalier; Ce aeiait quarante mille livres da rente qu'elle poaaidc^ 
lia etre amoureuz. 

C'eit k dire, que ce aont lee qnaiante mille Uviea de rente que 
iez en I'dpousant T ' — Aot I. ao. 7. 

\ que lea mille piatolea de Madame Patin que je regrette en tout 
retrouver la Baronne, et oontinuone de la meager juBqu*4 ce 
one quelque meilleuie fortune.' — Le Chevalier d In mode, Aot V. 
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and thus his drama ia an account not so much of what 
people were accustomed to say, but of what they actually 
thought. The truth of the painting was undeniable, and 
the fidelity of his dialogue to unavowed reasons for con- 
duct makes for a psychological realism that is at the same 
time strangely lacking in bitterness. While the attack on 
the vices of the time is as sharp as Balzac's on those of the 
age of Louis Philippe, there is no trace of resentment in 
Dancourt. He writes in a detached and good-humotired 
way that at first hides from the reader the selfishness and 
brutality of the human nature he exposes to view, 

Dancourt works out his ideas further in Lea Bour- 
geoises A la mode (1697) and Lea Bourgeoises de gualiti (1700). 
In the last-named play the characters only gradually detach 
themselves from their background, and this is one of the 
effects of Daneourt's very real art. They appear first 
of all to show some fixed idea, some clear tendency of the 
mind, and then touch after touch reveals them as persons. 
For example Naquart the 'procureur in the first scene 
says : 

* II ne s'agit point de conscience I&-dedans ; et entre 
personnes dn metier ....' 

while Le Tabellion answers : 

' ... Pourvu que je sois bien pay6, et que vous ac- 
commodiais vous-mlme toute cette manigance-I&, je ne 
dirai mot, et je vous lairai ffdre, il ne vous en faudra pas 
davantage.' ^ 

In the next scene with the Procureur du Ch&tetet 
Naquart shows his extreme indifference to the evil of 
luxury,' while Blandineau regrets the better old times.' 

' Le$ Boargtoiaet de qwaliU, Aot I. io. 1. 

■ * Votre famme aime le fiute, la dipense ; c'eat U, je crois, u pins gnuide 
lolia ; Uiaiez-la furo. An bout dn compte, I'argent o'est fait que pour s'en 
aeniz ... Tivone A present oomme daoa le tempa prSaent ...' — La 
BourgeoUu dt qiuiliti, Aot T. ao. 2. 

* * Je luia enDemi dea anperfluit^s, je me coatente du D&:ea8(ure, et je ne 
BBohe rieD an monde de si bean que la simplieiM dn temps pMs6.' — Lts 
BowrgtoUtt it quaUU, Aot I. ao. 2. 
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His wife has the gaming habit of the e^ : 

'J'ai joii6, j'ai perdu, j'ai pay6, je n'ai plus rien, je 
vais rejouer, il m'en faut d'autre en cas que je perde.' 

and explains to her husband that it is by ' complaisance ' that 
she lives in a cottage in the country with him and his tire- 
some family, ' J'aime & paraltre, moi ; c'est \h ma folic.' * 
It is the waiting-maid, Lisette, who presently makes 
the situation clear. While Blandineau considers that hia 
wife must be out of het mind, Lisette remarks that Madame 
is very wise, she takes her pleasure, and gives her husband 
all the trouble. ' Qui est le plus fou de vous deux ? ' 
Blandineau can make no real impression on the conditions 
round him. As one person after another comes on to the 
scene, all are moved by some spring of selfishness, but their 
selfishness reveals itself as different in different characters. 
Blandineau will not face the new standard of life, his wife 
win not give up her ambition, nor her sister her desire to 
be a great lady and to be worshipped as young and beautiful. 
Angilique is less unsympathetic because her faults are the 
faults of youth, and she is puzzled by life, while Lisette is 
clear-sighted ; but the scheme by which Ang^hque gains her 
lover and M. Nacquart marries Blandineau's sister-in-law 
is a stage trick which would only be tiresome were it not 
that the result shows up the shallowness oi La GreflS^, 
who is to become Madame Nacquart, and of the other 
characters in the compact. Every one heis been ready to 
take the easy path, and to give up love and honour tor an 
income. It is thus a decadent society which Dancourt 
paints : the nobility has lost its glory, the bourgeoisie is 
losing its simplicity in imitating the decadent. As the 
chorus of peasants sing at the end of the play ; 

' Chacun ressent la vMti 
Du ridicule ici traits : 
Tout est orgueil et vaniti 
Dans la plus simple bourgeoisie. 
Du ridicule ici traits 
Paris foumit mainte oopie.' 
■ Let BourgeoUe* de qualiti. Act I. w. 0. 
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Even as early as 1700, when this play was first acted, there 
were many allusions to revolutionary feeling in the air. 
The high prices and expense of Uving are mentioned, 
together with an assurance that the world was in an epoch 
of revolution, while offices are bought by Madame Carmin 
and Madame Blandineau for their husbands.^ 

The names Dancourt gives his characters show very little 
change from Molidre. The suivante is generally Lisette, the 
ingimie Ang^Uque, the farmer Lucas, the valets La Fleur, 
L'Olive, L'Epine, La Montagne, or sometimes Crispin or 
Jasmin. Many peasants come in, whose names are those 
of the peasants of light opera, and the dialect' is (as 
in Moli^re) that of the surburbs of Paris, or the coimtry 
closely adjoining the capital. There is then the traditional 
frame in Dancourt, but a realism of treatment which pre- 
pares us for the more bitter realism of the plays which 
come later in the century, and the type of which is the 
Turcara of Le Sage. Firon and Gresset, Boiasy and 
Fagan were writing comedies of society during this time 
of transition. 

Le Sage, in Turcaret (1709), which is his most remarkable 
play, uses the method of realism which we have found in 
Dancourt, but succeeds in creating a type that is a worse 
satire on the bourgeois than Dancourt's characters had been. 
Turcaret has risen in the world, but brings up to the surface 
all the vices of the different strata of society with which 
he has mixed. And it is made clear that each section of 
society claims to rise in turn until the very lowest moves 
up. At the end of the play Frontin, the valet trompeur, 
rejoices at TurcareC's defeat, eind believes that liis own 
reign has begun.' In the critique of the play Le Sa^e makes 
one character in the dialogue ask if Frontin's reign would 
not end, as Turcaret's did, in disaster. Asmodie, the 
demon, answers : ' Vous Stes trop p^n^trant.' In the same 
dialogue one of the two interlocutors says that the picture 
of the times is too true to life : while a Spaniard is made 
to complain of the lack of intrigue in the play, for intrigue 

* Let Borngtoiaei de qualUi, Act n. ao. 4 j Act IIL ee. 9. 

* ' Voili le rigne de Monsieur Tiin»ret fioi ; le misE 
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wfis still demanded in Spain at the time, though the French 
comedy of character did without it. From the point of 
view of public success, says the demon Asmod^, the 
piece is not interesting. It is realistic, and makes vice 
hateful, but it does not excite sympathy for the characters : 
* faire aimer les personnages.' 

Le Sage's criticism of his own play, then, shows that 
public opinion has swung round, partly through the influ- 
ence of the drome,, to demanding in comedy some characters 

I with which the audience would he in sympathy. On tho 
whole, however, Le Sage's plays take little part in this new 
development. 

Le Sage (1667-1748), in bis desire to live by the results 
of his literary work, expressed one change that was rapidly 
taking place in the eighteenth century. The literary patron 
who ensured the freedom of the artist from all the anxietiee 
of life, and left bim to exercise the highest and most deli- 
cate art in the most comfortable conditions, was already a 
thing of the past. In the future, art must appeal to the 

j populace, and the artist must live upon the sale of his work. 
Not only then in the drama, but in other forms of literature, 
the writer bad henceforth the pubhc in his mind. He had 
gained his liberty from a sometimes oppressive aristocratic 
patronage, but he had bartered it for the favour of the crowd. 
Le Sage felt the difficulty of the position. ' Je cberche 4 
satisfaire le public,' he said, when reproached for his bitter 
attacks against actors in QQ, Bias, ' mais le public doit 
permettre que je me satisfasse moi-meme.' 

The country from which Le Sage drew his inspiration 
was Spain ; both his prose-writing and his drama bear the 
marks of this influence. As a dramatist Le Sage used several 
genres. He wrote for the Th^tre de la Foire, and contri- 
buted largely to its temporary revival, He also wrote for 
the Op^a-comique, and did a great deal for this new genre 
of drama. 

Even in the translations from the Spanish, which formed 
the material for all his earher plays, Le Sage showed that he 

; had the gift of style ; and a style that could accommodate 

' itself to the dehneation of many different types of characters. 
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Spanish liTelinefiB Beems to have commanicated itself to 
him ; he had the gift of beginning his scenes with appro- 
priate and easy diolc^e, and ending them on a note of 
expectation wliich Unked the different scenes and acts 
together. The facts that the Spanish play included a 
well-marked intrigue, and a]so that the characters were 
\^ individnal, were not without their infinence on Le Sage, but 
he had also the native French sense of form, and reduced 
the [^y No ay Amigo para Amigo from five acts to three 
before its representation in Paris in 1702. His first original 
play. La Tontine, was written in 1708, but was withdrawn 
by the author, and then produced again in 1732. It is 
extremely shght and imitative, Crispin rival de son tnatlre, 
acted in 1707, marks a considerable advance on the earlier 
plays. The characters all bear the conventional names 
of comedy ; but Crispin, in this play as in Za Tontine, 
is the person of invention and skill, the valet upon 
whom his master wholly depends, and who takes a 
tone of equality with him from the first moment of 
the action. The satire on a society in which the valet 
could be taken for a gentleman is sufficiently marked, 
and the dishonesty of Crispin is equalled by the dis- 
honesty of bis young master, who does not pay him 
his wages and lets him live by his wite. The selfish 
hunting for money is expressed here as in Dancourt's 
plays, but instead of bare realism, Le Sage uses satire, 
and the whole treatment is more light imd witty than 
in Dancourt. Yaldre is speiddng of his attraction to 
Ai^61ique, and the riches of her father : 

VAiiiBB : Qui, il a trois grandes maisons dans les plus 

beaux quartiers de P^s. 
Cbispih : L'adorahle personne qu'Ang^que [ 
VaiAbx : De plus, il passe pour avoir de I'argent comptaot. 
Cbispin : Je connais tout I'excds de votre amour ...^ 

Madame Oronte, the mother of Ang^lique, with her weak 
heedlessness, is well depicted. Though she is only moved by 

* Crupin rival de nm matlre, m. 1. 
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the emotion of the moment, and ia subject to flattery, she 

beUeves herself to be guided by reason. 

' Effectivement, Lisette, je ne ressemble gudre aux 
autres femmes : c'est toujotirs la raison qui me determine.' ^ 

I Le Sage treated vice like folly by making it ridiculouB, 
' but as there were few good traits in the play (except perhaps 
the honesty of Monsieur Orgon) upon which to dwell, the 
whole play had the effect of satire, and it was not under 
the prevaihng influence of the drome. Turcaret (1709) was 
written at a bitter moment, when the war of the Spanish 
Succession was at its height. It is possible that the uncon- 
scientious ju^ling with money to serve private ends, which 
was one of the consequences of the condition of public 
finance, urged Le Sage to greater harshness in his attitude 
to all forms of making profit or pleasure out of money. 
Allusions to play occur all through the piece ^ : and in the 
third act occurs the conversation with M. Rafle in which 
the latter details to Turcaret the cases of honest men who 
have been swindled and beggared. The tone of the whole 
play would suggest a later date in the eighteenth century, 
but in reality it comes early, though the note of bitterness 
forestalls the attitude of the people under Louis XYI, when 
they revolted again, and with effect, against the pressure 
of money exactions on the part of the government. Le 
Sage then reflects satirically in his plays the elements of 
danger in contemporary manners. 

More than htdf a century later a very similar method 
was used by Beaumarchais, whose genius was more brilliant, 
and who has left plays written at different epochs of his 
development and at different stages of the revolutionary 
upheaval of society. His first interest, Uke Le Sage's, was 
in Spanish fiteratiire. He was an artisan by birth, then 
became a courtier, and was finally ennobled. In the course 
of his adventurous life he went to Madrid. On his return 
from Spain he wrote Eugenie (1767), Les Deux Amis (1770), 
Le Barbier de SiviUe (1772-1775), and then Le Mariag^ 

> CrUpin rival de ton maifre, ao. 6. 

* See t.g. Aot I. eo. 2 ; Act 11. so. 3 ; Act III «o. ii. 
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de Figaro. La Mire coupc^le waa printed later, in 1792. 
Beaumarcbais was an agent in Becret politics, but was always 
a suspect, and was only saved by tbe death of Robespierre 
and the Revolution of the 9th Thermidor. He died in 1799. 

His first considerable success was Le Barbier de Seville. 
When the play was printed, he added to the title : ' repre- 
sent^ et tomb^ sur le th^&tre de la Com^die Fran9aise.' 
The fact was that the original five acts were found to be too 
long and the play had to be shortened. The Spanish back- 
ground was in reality only a setting for the Gallic gaiety 
of the play. In later years Beaumarchais said ' that the 
Barhier and the Mariage de Figaro were slight attempts 
preparatory to the ' drame moral ' in which he wished to 
combine fun and pathos, the intrigue of a comedy and the 
emotional appeal of the drame. This points to the develop- 
ment attempted later in La M&re coupable. 

Le Barbier de Seville was originally intended for an 
opera, and it has been twice set to music, by Faisiello and 
by Rossini. The well-knit intrigue of the play, the amusing 
dtuations and witty dialogue, have gained immensely by 
the new type of valet whom Beaumarchais has put upon the 
scene, a man of wit and thought, ' le valet-maitre,' whose 
efforts are only counter-marched by tbe calumny uttered by 
Basile, the unsympathetic character in the play. The force 
of evil-speaking and slandering in checking the best-matured 
plans has never been more forcibly put. Beaumarchais 
knew that Le Barbier de Siville and Le Mariage de Figaro 
were both politically hazardous as plays, since they reflected 
with uncompromising realism some shades of public opinion : 
but he meant to produce them, and storm convention in 
its citadel. Of the Barbier he said : ' II faut qu'eUe soit 
jou^ ou jugte,' In a conversation with the King he is 
reported to have said that he would bring down the Bastille. 
The King repeated the phrase afterwards as a Uteral fore- 
cast of what was going to happen.' Beaumarchais was 
addicted to these sudden and bold flights of speech. He 
said, also, that he intended to have his play represented, even 

> See tlie Preface to La Mire coupatk. 

■ The King said the play was ' iniouable.'— Grimm, Car. Lilt., vol. xi. p. 39. 
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if it had to be in the chancel of Notre Dame. And again ; 
' AinHi, dans Le Barbier de 8iv^' he says, ' je n'avais 
qu'^hranl^ I'^tat.' Napoleon afterwards said of Le Mariage 
de Figaro, ' C'^tait la Revolution d6}k en action.' 

It has been noticed by Sainte-BeoTe that French society 
at that moment was itself exciting ridicule against the 
aiistocracy, and against all law, order, and authority. A 
play which satirised and travestied society was sure to 
be popular.^ But at the same time a group of operettas 
became popular which were mainly framed on the model 
of Le Boi et le Fermier by Monsigny, and they gave an 
unreal picture of the peasant's life and represented it as 
preferable to a king's.* Each class of society had for 
different reasons an inaficurate view of the other, but when 
Beaumarchais wrote there was still a feeling of security, 
which turned out to be unfounded. Without this feeling 
of security, however, it would have been impossible for a 
French audience, with its love of pleasure, to have enjoyed 
seeing Figaro on the stage. 

The development of the chiiracter of Figaro, himself a 
new type, but an inheritor also of some of the best traditions 
of the stage, illustrates in Beaumarchais' three most im- 
portant playa the rise of the revolutionary spirit. While 
the drama was driving the valet and the soubrette off the 
stage, the comidie shows the development of the valet from 
the stock %ure of the plays immediately succeeding Moliere 
to the ingenious Crispin and the unscrupulous Frontin of 
Le Sage ; and the series culminates in Figaro, who represents 
the rise of the tiers Hat, and whose brain produces all 
the helpful expedients in the working out of the intrigue. 

The Figaro of the Barbier (1776) explains that he takes 
life gaily because he is so unhappy .' Immediately after- 
wards he assures the Count that he is governed by the desire 
for his own Interest and can be thoroughly trusted to bring 

I Qrimm, toI. iii. p. 219, notioea that a oomed;, Le Sigoeianl, plsyed in 
1763, was an attack on society. ' Toot eet do la denude grosBi^t^ duia 
oette oomidia ... C'eBt nn tiaau d'injiires oontte lee gena de quality.' 

* Hardly a year passed during the eeoond bali of the eighteenth oenturjr 
without seeing one or two ruatio opeiaa, all praotioally on the aame theme. 
See Grinun, Corr. Litl. passim. ■ Aot L bo. 3. 
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thia about.* When Almaviya realises tbat Figaro can be 
useful to him, Figaro sees at once that it ia the Count's 
self-interest that has brought them together.' Thus Figaro 
expresses the bitterness of ' the working class towards the 
masters, whose courtesy i^ only an occasional lewaid of 
continual service done for fihem. 

Beaumarchais supportsithe -visyhot Figaro by the action 
of the other characters, ^»ti[6lo expresses to the Count 
his disdain of rank,^ ana in the same scene the Count 
criticises the administration of the law.* 

The Figaro of Le Manage (1784) is an older man, and is 
the critic of society as a whole. Beaumarchais explains in 
the preface that comedy, as understood by hipi at that time, 
satirises not one type of man but a whole set of social 
abuses. The author himself notices one curious fact, viz. 
that an eighteenth-century audience would have enjoyed 
the criticism if it had taken the form of serious or moral 
drfuna : in other words, if it had been constructive instead 
of destructive ; but the same incidents occurring in a comedy 
and treated with satire only aUenated pubUc sympathy. 
The truth is that in 1784 society felt the facts too acutely, 
and facts have to be somewhat remote from hving experience 
to bear being treated with comic emphasis. The Figaro of 
this play is at once the defender of public morality and the 
comic satirist. It is not only Figaro who expresses these 
views. When Abuaviva thinks he has convicted his wife 
of infidehty, Antonio the gardener criticises the situation 
by saying that this would only be a fair return for the harm 
the Count himself has caused,* Thus the changed condition 
of society is reflected in this play (first acted in 1784). 
Figaro protests with Suzanne against the rights of the 
aeignear over the morals and life of the villagers, and the 

* ' Je n'ai qn'on mot ; vuta inMrIt Tons r^ud de moi ; p«8eE tout i 
oette bolanoe .-' — Act I. bo. 4. 

■ ' Peate 1 oomme I'atilit^ Tons ft bientdt rapproohd lea disfAiioei t ' — 

' ' Vons wntez que U aupirioriW du rang eat ioi atuis force.'-— Aot IV. so. 8. 

* ' Lea Tnia nutgietrata »ont lea soutiena de tous ceuz qo'on opprime.' — 
Act IT. so. 8. 

* Act V. 
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Count answers in a senteDtious tone, agreeing that the 
shameful right should be abolished for reasons of abstract 
justice.^ Then, in the scene where Marceline declares her 
history, a scene of which only a portion was acted, there ia 
an attack on the Belfishness and vice of men, and a clear 
explanation of the economic difficulties which were affecting 
the position of women,* and of the low esteem in which 
even men of high rank held their wives — all this reading 
like the manifesto of someone interested in the more 
BeriouB side of problems concerning women." Figaro too 
discourses on the helpless elements in the State : as, for 
example, the soldier who is under orders.' 

The last ' couplet ' which ends the play is the author's 
comment, though it is Brid'oison who speaks : 

' Or, Messieurs, la com^die 
Que Ton juge en cet instant 
Sauf erreur, nous petnt la vie 
Du bon peuple qui I'entend. 
Qu'on i'opprime, il peste, U crie, 
II e'agite en cent fayons. 
Tout finit par des chansons.' ' 

The two plays, Le Barbier de Seville and Le Mortage de 
Figaro, are thus intimately connected. In the ' lettre ' 
which prefaces the printed edition of the first play Bean- 
marchais seems to see that the maxim ' All men are brothers ' 
is in opposition to the practical working of self-interest. 
Envy and jealousy, spite and traducement occur when 
interests are in opposition. Thus Beaumarchais takes the 
bases of encyclopaedic thought and shows that they are 
incompatible with one another. 

I ' L'abolition d'uu droit honteux n'eBt que I'acquit d'one dette envera 
lltolingtet^.'— Act I. BO. 10. 

■ Men were taking up trades which oouoemed wamea'a dress, an emphj- 
ment which Manteline felt ahonld be left to women. 

* Act nL Bc. 16. 

t ' SommeB-nous deB Boldate qui tvent et se font tner pom des int^gts 
qu'ils igDoieat I ' — Act V. so. 12. 

* Oi OB Qrimm putB It, Corr. Litt., 1774, p. 274 : ' O le joli enfant que le 
people fmnjais I Conune il se d4pite quond on I'agace 1 . . . Conune il se 
radouoit, et comme il est bon quond on le fait rire I ' 
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In the same preface Beaumarchais outlineB his view of 
dramatic genres. It is the will of the author, he says, 
which gives direction to the type of a play. And as he 
thinks the circmnBtances in life enshrine hoth the comic 
and the pathetic, he refuses to bind himself down to consider 
an event as ticketed for comedy or drame. The same events, 
read in a comic sense, might give us a play such as Le 
Sarbier, and read in a pathetic sense might give us a drame 
such as he sketches out in tbia preface, full of reconnaia- 
aancee, predictions, and tragic situations. 

To show how Beaumarchais would treat a subject as 
drame it is sufficient to study La Mire cowpahU, in which 
the same characters appear as in the two preceding plays. 
La Mere coupable was not acted till 1797. It bears the 
marks of the tragic time and of the movement of thought 
which had preceded it. The Count and Countesa have 
ceased to be addressed ceremoniously. Figaro and Suzanne 
are unable, with all their old-time devotion, to protect their 
master and mistress against injury, loss of wealth and 
position, and mischief made by false friends. Family 
troubles bring in the discussion of divorce, formerly an 
impossible idea.* Clubs and pohtical pamphlets are men- 
tioned in the variant of one scene,' and there are frequent 
allusions to the instability of government and society. 
Meanwhile the drame has influenced Beaumiarchais. The 
Countess, when once her faults and those of her hiisbaod 
are made plain, appeals in the same breath to the mercy 
of God and to the sentiment and emotion of the audience. 
In an expansive sentence, which sums up the emotional 
and moral instability of the century, she says the Count's 
illegitimate daughter shall be as dear to her as her own, 
and then she assumes, in a way that is human, but not 
on a high level of social ethics, that in the case of the 
Count and herself one fault has wiped out the other." 

But in La Mire coupable Beaumarchais has tried to 
show that the oppressor and mischief-maker is not reedly 

» Act I. «o. 4 : Act m. 80. 2. ' Act I. bo- 12. 

* ' FitUonB, MQ8 nouB peiler, I'^hange de notre indulgeiice.' — Act III. 
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the repreeentative of the old aristocracy, bat B^^iearsB, 
the wire-puller and agitator. How many of his aadienoe 
realised against whom the Utst words of the play were 
directed: 

* tin jour a ohang^ notre ^tat ; plus d'of^HceBseDT, 
d'hypocrite insolent : ohacon a Men fait scm devoir. Ne 
plaignoos point quelques moments de trouble ; on gagne 
assez dana les families qnand <hi en expulse un m^hant.* 

The word B^gearsa is a scarcely veiled v^ant of Ber- 
gaaae, the name of the avocat who was Mesmer's first pupil 
in his experiments * and Beaumarchais' enemy, and who 
was himself one of the authors of La Joam£e des dupes 
(1790), a trenchant satire on the politics of the day. Yet 
it does not take much imagination now to understand that 
Beaumarchais, who had suffered through Robespierre, had 
him also in his mind. The words, too, were true in m(»e 
senses than perhaps Beaumarchais knew. Few of those who 
lived through the Terror knew that the Baron de Batz was 
exciting the envy and suspicion of the revolutionary leaders 
against one another in revenge for their attitude to con- 
stitutional government and the monarchy in France. The 
impossibiUty of understanding or of co-operation among 
pohtical parties at that time is now known to be the result 
of his machinations. Money and secret intelligence gave 
him the power to destroy confidence by playing on evil 
passions and especially on the fear felt by one com^irator 
of another. Bat though Beaumarchais probably did not 
possess this doe to the uneasy situation, he has powerfully 
depicted both the atmosphere of insecurity produced, and 
the elusive and evil personalities that caused it. B^gearss 
is a type of hatred incarnate : and this was the form of 
evil that was most feared in France when La Mire coupable 
was written. Beaumarchais completed his dramatic work 
by a fantastic and vigorous opera, Tarare, in which he 
attacked the vices of the monarchy under cover of a story 

1 Qrimm, Oorr. LilL, toL xU. p. ITS. Sm ApftiUix lot « <1iiminion of 
this point. 
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of Eastern despotiflm : he also attacked the unscrupulous 
use of power by the priests of the Church in France. The 
opera is or^;inal and fiercely satirical.^ It was performed 
joat before the outbreak of the Revolution, and shows no 
tendency to sentiment, or to the accommodation between 
new and old ideals which we trace in La Mire coupable, 
a piece which was not acted till a later date. 

The realism traced in the work of Le Sage and of Beau- 
marchais took an entirely new direction, and that a non- 
political one, with Marivaux (1688-1763). He Uved and 
died before the outbreak of the great Revolution, but his 
work, though sUght, was in its way prophetic, both of the 
condition of the ancien rigime when society was restricted 
and trying to hold its own against the onslaught of the 
people, and also of the interest in psychology which is 
airoused in all stroi^Iy self-conscious social conditions. 
Thus the psychological method of Marivaux was true to 
his own time, and also likely to prove of interest in the 
nineteenth century, when, after the Revolution, France 
was consciously remaking her own social life. But in 
Hf^vauz's time psychological analysis was exercised within 
limits deliberately set, and the grosser elements in hfe were 
eliminated. More modem psychological drama admits 
practically everything as material for analysis. 

What was new in Marivaux's comedy for his own time 
was that he renounced both intrigue and the notion of 
conflict in the play, and substituted a series of actions and 
reactions in the emotion of the characters of his drama. 
A&uivauz's tkidtre is then really the tMAtre of the salon, 
of the sheltered, oultivated, emotional life, with its subtle 
shades of expression. It leads on to the slight psychological 

» See Qrimni, Cott. LM., 1787, p. 408! '... L'antoor de Tarare aura 
toajoora le mirite d'aToii pr^Beal^ d»its oet opdia one action dont la conception 
et it, marolie ne leBsemblent & oetle d'aaoon autre ; d'ftToir en le talent d'y 
donner mwi kdioitement nne granda lefon auz souveTaina qui abusent de 
Uai pouToir, et de oonioler les victimeB du despotiBme en leur rappelont oette 
grands vdrit^, que le liaaard bbuI fait les role et le oaractAre dea hommes ... 
Apria avoir dit leur fait auz miuiitres, ani graada seigneuxB dans aa 
OomMie du Mariagt de Figaro, il lui manquait enoore de le dire de mSme 
MIX prStrei et anx roia ; il n'y avait que le Sieur de BeaumarohaiB qui pQt 
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eonUdies de aalcm of Alfred de Musset : and, as we 
have suggested, it contributes something to the modem 
problem play, which, though raising larger iesues, and deal- 
ing with more varied material, has this in common with 
Marivaux's drama, that the Umita of the action are extremely 
narrow, and that the emotions in play are those of a highly 
sensitive social order. The differences are of course even 
more clearly marked than the Ukenesses. Other motives 
beyond those of passion and gakmterie are given a place in 
the modem drama. Hereditary instincts, and family ties 
of a conservative order, at war with the ideals and desires 
of a younger generation— the claims of ambition and revenge 
and their destruction of the domestic instincts— the dis- 
cussion of these facts lets in fresh subjects of debate into a 
modern play. But Marivauz's drama reflects a sheltered 

j hothouse condition of society which was even then rapidly 
becoming extinct. It is an isolated society, and the insist- 
ence on etiquette and on the psychology of the affections 
reminds the reader of the haimting picture of the aristo- 
crats in prison during the Terror, who within their prison 
and in spite of its discomforts carried on the game of social 
life up to the very guillotine. 

' Marivaudage ' was really the study of social psychology 
in its isolated condition, and thus it was opposed to the 
political development of the time. It is with difficulty 
that the characters in Marivaux's plays remember what they 
ought to think at any moment about the general situation 
and the facts which surround them. The necessity for 
education, the excellence of a simple and virtuous life, 
uncomplicated by etiquette, the equality produced by a 
true affection— these are the real subjects of thought in 
Marivaux's period, but they seldom come to the surface in 
his plays. If they do, Marivaux is so good an artist as to 
bring them into direct connexion with the intrigue, as 
when in Le Jeu de Vamour et du haaard, the double disguise 
causes the hero and heroine to think that the one has fallen 
in love with the soubrette, and the other with the valet. 
Id bis first plays Marivaux exercises the diplomacy of love 
with a sort of pricieux grace, very reminding of the lighter 
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dialogues of the Elizabethan stage,^ but in the later plays, 
begiiuung with Xe J&u, de Vamour et du hasard (1730), there 
is indication of a conflict between the will and pasBion. 
It is conceivable that Marivaux, writing for the lady who 
took the part of the heroine, deepened Ms conception of 
Silvia to suit her powers ; for there are paseages where 
MariTauz seems to rise above his usual manner. It is 
evident to anyone who examines the influence on Marivauz 
of the seventeenth-century stage, that he owes a good deal 
to the Miaan^rope of MoUere. He has, in fact, developed 
the form of that play and used it for a much slighter 
presentation of life. 

Marivaux, then, without touching any very vital chord, 
reflects social life within conditions that are artlBcially 
limited, and however true the feeling of his characters, 
the mere fact of the positions in which he places them 
with regard to the world and with regard to one another 
prevents him from dealing with any problems beyond 
those of a delicate sentiment. His plays are fin attempt 
at realism within ideal imaginary conditions. What he 
takes for the world is frankly called a salon by later 
writers. 

The characters in his plays do not moralise as do the 
characters in his novels, and Marivauz's attitude to the 
drame would probably be that it was a novel put upon the 
stage. His own novels affected the drame, but his thidtre is 
pure comedy and is itself unaffected by the new develop- 
ment in drama. Mention should be made here of a single 
excellent comedy by I^a Noue (1701-1761), whose chief 
inclination was to tragedy, but who in La Coquette corrigie 
(1766) gave the Theatre Fran^ais a comedy in verse, hght 
and amusing, full of esprit, closely studied from lite and wel! 
constructed. The characters hve in the same world as 
Marivanx, but they have more force, more real life, and the 
moral of the play is that affection discovers the true woman 
and makes her unable to play at love or to bear the artifi- 
ciality of a hollow society. Orphise, the aunt of Julie, still 
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young and attractive, has her following of men, but though 
able to keep Chtandre by her Bide, she not only allows, 
but encourages him to make love to Julie, as she sees that 
the hope of a real love will cure Julie's insatiable thirst for 
flirtation. Orphise's scheme succeeds, and the develop- 
ment of JvJie's heart makes the interest of the piece and 
the opportunity of the actress who plays the part. 

In a slighter comedy, L'Ohstini, which was never acted. 
La None seems to have been able to combine grace of form 
with realism of observation. 

During the later years of the century another experiment 
of the same kind, though much less artistic, was tried by 
Collin d'Harleville. Like Marivaux, this writer used verse 
for the moat part aa his medium, and this at once separates 
both authors from the writers of drome, part of whose creed 
it was to use prose. D'Harleville, Uke Marivaux, chose a 
restricted frame for the action of his play. Like Marivaux, 
too, he depends for its interest on the peychological analysis 
of mood and sentiment. But d'Harleville chooses the middle 
class rather than the cultured or fashionable class for his 
studies : and the transition from one writer to the other 
is the transition from the first to the second half of the 
eighteenth century. His popularity may be partly due to 
his traditionary merits and qualities. He was perhaps the 
only writer of his time who kept the classical formula i<x 
comedy, while at the same time he consulted the taste of 
the age in his painting of character. Diderot, whose 
criticism was acute, saw that d'Harleville was a writer but 
not a dramatist : 

' n y a l&-dedans du talent, il y en a beaucoup. Les 
vers eont faciles, bien toum^s ; style comique ; mais une 
action faible ; cela n'a point de corps, point de soutien ; 
o'est une pelure d'oignon brod^e en paillettes d'or et 
d'argent.' ^ 

His first choice of titles shows an imitation of the old tyjw 

of comedy : L' Inconstant, L'Optimiaie, Le Viewe Ciliba- 

taire ; but Monsieur de Croc dans son petit castel, Les 

> Notice «ur CoUin d^HarkvUU, ed. LftpUoe, Sanchez et tie, p. xL 
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ChdUtmx en Eapagne, are more original. His last two 
comedies are Les Moeura du jour and Malice pour malice. 
It was through the help ol a friend, Desalles, who prevailed 
on Madame Cfunpao and the Due de Puras to ask the 
Queen's leave for L' Inconstant to be performed at Versailles 
. in 1784, that d'Harleville first obtained a hearing. The 
names of the characters in this play are conventional, and 
suggest the usual types, but the heroine, Eliante, is a yoimg 
English widow, and the inclusion of this character is in 
accordance with the fashion for what was English that 
marked those years. Crispin, the valet, is of the type put 
on the boards by Le Sage. He is inclined to take command 
of his master, Florlmond, who, with the inconstancy that 
is his title-r61e, gets tired of the valet : 

FiX)BiMONi> : Crispin ! ... Oh le sot nom I 

Crispin : Monsieur ? 

Flobihond : (d part) : La sotte face I ^ 

The valet, however, refuses to be driven away : 

' Trouvons im strata^Sme 
Pour le servir encore en d^pit de lui-mSme.' ' 

But, like an eighteenth-century hero, Florimond gives a 
philosophical reason for his inconstancy. If everything is 
under the law of change, why not man's own mind % ' 
Crispin has a quickness of wit that corresponds to the 
emergency. He, too, can become another type of veilet, 
La Fleur, with a Geiscon accent. Florimond takes him 
back under the new name : 

* Je te reprends. Mais si tu veox qu'on t'wne 
Plus de Crispin.' * 

The actual intrigue is not particularly interesting— but 
the speech of the inconstant Florimond at the end of the 
play is in character. He cannot act up to any principles, 
he will therefore make a principle of inconstancy. He will 

^ L'Ineonitanf, Aot I. mb. 7, 8. 
' ' Tont passe, tout fiuit, tout s'effaoe, en i 
done, poisqne o'eet uotie lot.' — Aot I. so. 9. 
• Aot n. 80.-6. 
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travel from plEice to place, be free to admire all the women 
he sees, being freed from the bondage of faithfulness to any 
one of them,* 

In 1788 VOptimiaU, was performed. The title is a word 
which had been brought into use by Leibniz and by Voltaire 
his critic, and D'Harleville's play is a not unpleaaing satire 
on a man who thinks everything dehghtful in his sur- 
roundings, while his niece, his daughter, his secretary, aU 
have reason to be unhappy, and M. de Plinville the optimist 
does not see or is not afflicted by their ennuia. In fact he 
Uvea in a happy dream which the cares of others do not 
destroy. His wife has do iBusions, but tries in vain to 
pierce the Etelf-satisfaction, expressed, for example, as 
follows : 

* Le ch&tean de Plinville est le plus beau du monde ' ' ; 

and again 

' L'homme n'est ni m^chant, ni malheureux, ni sot.' ^ 

Even a fire and bankruptcy do not distiu-b his equanimity- 
only when his daughter's lover gives her up after the latter 
fact with pretended generosity to the lover she prefers, 
then at last M. de Plinville is ruffled. The play is rounded 
oS by the lover producing money to redeem the estate, 
when, circumstances having become propitious, de Plinville 
considers that at any rate in this life happiness outweighs 

* Critpin : Quoi t toot de boo, moDaienr, tods renoncez anx femmea T 
Florimimd.' Dis que j'y Tenon^ais quand mon ccenr enohantt 
Adorait conetamiuent one eeule beanU ; 
Quand mea yeux, ^blouia par na obaime faneate, 
Ilz&l auT one Beule, oubliaient tont la reate : 
Car je faiania alora injure aa sexe entier. 
HaiB cette «rreur, enfiii, ja pr£t«iids rez^oer. 
Je le dtelare doDO, je reatitae aox bellea 
Un oiBur qui trop longtempB fut avougle pour elleB, 
Entre elles d^aonnua je TaU le partager, 
Le donner, le raprendre, et jamais I'engager. 
J'offeuatue cent beaat^ quand je u'eu aiuuua qa'une I 
J'en veux adorer mille, et u'eu aimer auoune. . . . 

Act UL so. 12. 
■ Act L BO. i. * Act m. so. 9. 
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sorrow in the case of ' rhomme sensible.' ^ Here is D'Harle- 
Title's criticism of the sensibility of the age. 'L'homme 
sensible,' like his master Bousseau, evades and flees from 
facts. If in the eighteenth century the drame could not 
be at the same time strictly realist and yet teach a moral 
lesson, as Diderot had to admit, the man of sensibiUty 
(who is the hero of the drame) could only exercise his emotion 
and seize the happiness of life by shutting his eyes to facts. 
D'Harleville has thus pointed out the inconsistency in the 
character of the hero of the drame to a nation that had 
just begun to realise the paradox imphed in this form of 
dramatic art. It is the answer to the position of Bousseau. 

In 1791 D'Harleville gave a Uttle one-act play, Monsieur 
de Croc, that charmed Paris even at that grave moment 
with its lively badinage of the Gascon's habit of exaggeration. 
It was not a time when anything more vital could have been 
put upon the stage. Two years before a five-act comedy. Lea 
Chdteaux en Espagne, took up again the theme of L'Optimiate, 

M. d'Orlange is a man of dreams : and the visions which 
solace him have nothing to do with reality.* While the 
optimist insisted on looking at reaUty through rose-coloured 
glasses, M. d'Orlange sees the possibihty of change for the 
better in every circumstance. He stays for two days in the 
ch&teau of M. d'Orfeuil, and immediately sees himself as 
the son-in-law, inheriting the land, and disposing of it 

• ' ... tont chagrin qu'U est, 
Peat-Stre il va Bentii qne dana la vie humaioe, 
Le bouheur l^t on ttud fait oQblier la peine, 
Qn'il a'en est que plus douz, et qae rhomme de bleu, 
Lltomms tensible, tlote, pent dire : Tout ett bien.' 

Aot V. M. 13. 
* ' Le panTTe paywui, nu sa b£obe appayi. 

Pent se cToire, on momeat, seigueni de Bon yiSige. 

Le vieillard, oubliant les glaces de sou &ge. 

Be figure aiu genoox d'mte jeune beatit4; 

£t Boont ; Bon neveu sourit de aon o&ti ; 

En eoDgeant qa'im matin da bonhomme il hirite ; 

Telle femme ee croit eoltone favoiits ; 

Un DomnuH est miniatre ; nu jeune abb£ pr£lat ; 

Le pr^t. ... n n'est paa jusqu'an Bimple eoldat, 

Qui ne as aoit nn jour om MarSobal de France ; 

Bt le paoTre, hii-in§me, est liohe en eapirance.' 

Aot ni. so. 7. 
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according to the taste of the time. The French garden is 
to yield to an English garden, arranged after the model of 
the Queen's garden at Trianon.^ If he is threatened vith 
a duel he sees himself as victor, or as pictoresquely wounded. 
When he loses Mademoiselle d'OrfeiJl to the rightful lover, 
he constmcts in imagination an equally delightful future 
for himself. Beprraented in Paris in February 1789 this 
play is a satirio coounent on the hopeful fancy of France 
and her blindness to the coming horrors of revolation. 

> ' Ce» grand* apputanents «ont Tnlment d^teitabki. 
Nob bona ftlenx ^toient des gens fort reapeatablsB, 
Mais ill ne savoient psa diBtribaer jsdiB. 
Dana cette piae, moi, je Toai en feiai dix. 
PaBBona dans le jardin : oar o'sst U qae je brille. 
Je fuB Ater d'abord tsotM tiiite charmille ... 
Qaoi I Je faU tont Mei. Nona aTone dn tenain I 
Voili tont oe qn'il fant ponr orier nn jardin. 
J'en ai fait vingt : ils aont tons daiu mon portefenille. 
Bntre mille senlien botd^B de obArrefeDiUe, 
n en eit nn bien sombre : on n'y Toit lien da tont ; 
Et Ton eit ^tonn^, quand on arrive an bont, 
De voir ... Qa'7 TCna-t-on t nn Amonr, nn vieux temple, 
Dn kioBqoe I Oh I non, rien d'6tonnant ; porezemple 
Uq petit pavilion, an dehon tout ani, 
FluB modeBt« en dedans, le Inxe en est bumL 
On gfite la nature, et moi je la reapeote. 
Dn paTilloD, moi senl, je seiaj I'anihiteotc. 
Ja serai jaidinier anad : ja planterai 
Des aibilBBeanz, des fleura ; je les airoaer^ 
Cat j'anrai boqs ma main one sooroe d'eau pan, 
Et tout antooi de moi la plus belle vetdnte ! 
De ce Hen tont mortel est d'avanoe eziU : 
Mon bean-pire et ma femme en auront aeuls la cU.* 

Let CMUaux t» Eepagne, Act IV. m. 2. 

In this patsage there are aUadons to tbe ' petits appartements,' the ' oha^ 
milles,' of tbe old botanio garden which the Qneen had had removed ; tbe 
high gninud on the ' looher,' the irinding paths, the dark grotto ; Qie ' Temple 
d'Amour,' containing tbe Cnpid of Bonohardon, the sm^er ' kiosqne,' tha 
mJled ' Belvfiddre,' the ' Saloa frus.' Andrieoz, D'Harleville'e Moid, in 
his Notice tw la vie a la ouvraget de CoBin-BaTleviUe, prefacing the latter't 
collected works, points out the oonneotion of this play, Let ChAUaax en Etpagne, 
vith the earlier one, L'Optvmi^, and ahows that the plot of the former was 
diacloaed to him by D'Earleville on the way to TeraaiUes. ' L'OpUaMe 
tat, oomme ds laiaon, jouS & Versailles. Nous alUmes voir oette repr^aenta- 
tlon, Collin et moi, dans nne petite Toitoie, et ce fnt pendant oe voyage qu'it 
me parU pour la premiire foia dea GhdUav* <n Blpagtle, dtait il avoit toDt 
nonvellement oan(u I'idie et oommenoj i. traoet le plaa ' (Ed. 1821, p. xli). 
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M. d'Orlange is even more dense than the philosophical 
optimist. 

D'Harleville succumbed to illness in the summer of 1789, 
but wrote when in bed the play Le Vieux Celibaiaire, which 
his contemporaries greatly enjoyed, and which differed from 
his other plays in the improved characterisation of the 
individuals in the drama. The actual production of the play 
was put oflE by the events of 1790 and the foimation of the 
local gardes nationalea in which project D'Harleville took 
'an effective part. Though the plot of the play is not 
interesting (the old bachelor is a prey to his valet and to 
an intriguing housekeeper, who keep out the nephew from 
his rights), it reflects the draire of France at the time that 
riches should be distributed in order to ' f aire un sort * 
for the poor, and that men should fulfil every function of 
the life of a citizen, including marriage and the education 
of children. The dialogue is well written and expresses 
very subtly the mixtinre of real affection and self-inter^t in 
the minds of Dubriage's servants, and the gradual increase 
of their selfishness and evil-doing. Dubriage is represented as 
Binning through weakness. Too easily touched by feeling, he 
loses will-power and reasoning faculties. The dangers await- 
ing ' rhomme sensible ' are here too very clearly expressed, 
Les McBurs du jour, first acted in 1800, is interesting 
in its mise-en^scine. The costumes on the boards have to 
be exactly up to date, and the whole action passes in one 
room. The same applies to the first two acts of Malice pour 
malice, ' repr^sent^ pour la premise fois sur le th6&tre 
Louvois le 18 pluviose an xi (1803).' Les Meeurs du jour 
describes the desire for a simple and natural life as opposed 
to the artificial one of Paris : but the audience to whom 
Fremont speaks consider his ideal as already an antiquated 
one.^ They are full of social ambition, impatience of 

' ' Pen oonnoe an deliOTBi mSme du Toiainaga, 
La femme vit, ae plaSt aa sein de bod manage. 
Soigne, inatmit, et gtdmeut, reulaut qa'eUe a noniri, 
Tionve tout uatuiel dlionoier sod man. 
Toot k torn promenade, on apeotaote, on lecture. 
On n'eet blui but rien ; o'eat partont la natnre,' 

Aot U. so. II, 
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tiee,^ eaf;emefifl to make money, the whole veiled with nnieal 
Bentiment* Malice pour malice is also a aatire on the 
malicious misunderstanding? in a small society ; and ends 
with a plea for tolerance : 

* Ooi, soyons d^sfwmais I'on poor I'autre indnlgente ; 
Vivons entre nous tons comme de bonnes gens ; 
Et qne notre gatti, tonjoors n^ve et franohe, 
Tie bleese ^xm, pas m6me en prenant aa revanche. '' 

In the history ol French comedy in the eighteenth 
century these playa of D'Ebf leville, though not first-rate in 
any sense, axe not the least interesting, because they show 
the criticism cd average opinion on the life reflected in the 
drama, and oa the art that would artntrarily turn out 
satire from the stage and only give a shadowy unreal 
picture of life. D'Harleville's puppets are mainly of the 
old historic type, their characters are fixed, and they have 
a certain part to play in the drama. But because D'Harle- 
ville, who sets them in motion, has powers of observation 
and also of invention, he makes a most ingenious attempt 
at producing comedy that is gay and rational and includes 
a criticism of human nature as well as of the small foibles 
of hia day.* Just as Mercier's plays are evidence that the 
dramatist could not banish romance from the drome, so 
D'Harleville's show us that the writer of comedies must 
use satire, and employ it like Moli^ as a moral corrective 
of society. Since the criticism of life expressed by French 
art always implies morality in the largest sense, there 
is room on the French stage alike for comedy, drome, and 
tragedy ; for morals can be influenced both by a satirical 

^ MaJame Derbin : Notu ftvoiu k dhom. 
M. Bat»tt I Et lien n'ogt pfau oommode. 

Aot n. *e. 11. 

• Aot IV. K. U. 

■ Act m. M. g. 

* Otheroomedieiof D'Etkrlertlle'ian, £eP(nIIanl<lbt/MM«ipau{IB03), 
II twMl lout fairt, Lt* fiicAM, Jf . Bdmmt, La QwreBH if ieta fr^tt (tha 
iMt poithnmooi). 
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desotiption of real life and by an imaginative description 

of ideal conditions. 

The Bune general character as in DIIarleTille's work 
is noticeable in the drama of IVan^ois G. J. S. Andrieuz 
(1769-1833), whose first play, Anaxinumdre, was written 
at the procureur^s desk, and represented in 1782. Andrieuz 
found his natural vein in the little comedy Les ^tourdia 
(1787). In his preface he expkdns that he was a friend of 
Colhn d'Earleville, and owed to the latter the line which 
happily brought about the diftouejiient of his play.^ As 
was the case with D'Harleville, Aodrieox depended on 
lively and telling dialogue for the snccess of his play 
(which was written in verse), but there are also character- 
drawing and character-development which give Andrieuz 
a place in the new school of writers of comedy who 
attend to the psychology of their characters. This may 
account, too, for the popularity of Andrieuz's plays in 
England as well as in France. The comedy had learnt 
from the drome the use of emotional situations and their 
efifect on the personages of drama.* On the background 
thus marked out, Andrieuz developed the humorous side 
of the play. In Le8 Sumrdis D'Aiglemont borrows 
mone^ from Folleville, who has raised it by represent- 
ing to D'Aiglemont's uncle that his nephew is dead and 
has had an ezpensive funeral. The situation dawns 
gradually on the nephew, and then has to be revealed to 
the oncLe. As in other plays of the period eztravagance 
and dishonesty in the matter of money ate the chief social 
evils blamed ; and scom is poured on the usurers who tend 
themsdvee to the cormption of society.* The comic love 
scenes between L'Hotesse and Deschamps are meant to 

I D'Hkrierille TisinEKd the iMt aoeiie, in whioli the nephew of D'Aigle- 
nuait (b mart tufpotfj U hiddeo In the o&blnet, bnt hii nnole ie begmniiig to 
ibigtre th« deoeit irtibh hu been ^actiaed on him. D'Huleville then, in 
the obaxeotei of the nnole, npped out the Hue : ' Uaia qu'oa le Toie tra moiiu, 
»'& vent qn'on Ini pudoniM.' 

> Am UoU the utot Mid of D'Herkrnlle'a ^ya, he foimd thete ' qaelqne 
pltore pour 1* oonr.' 

> Aotm.M.S,4. 
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bring oat the SeU-seekiDg of the latter,^ in contrast to the 
real love which Julie and the younger D'Aiglemont show 
to each other. Andrieux manages to work up this 
treatment of two planes of interest, the satirical and the 
emotional, into a well-constructed play. In 1802 he wrote 
a one-act drama, Helv&tus, ou La Vengeance d'un Sage, which 
is chiefly valuable aa showing Andrieux's method. In his 
preface he shows us what traits in the comedy are taken 
from the authentic life of Helvetius and what parts of the 
play are imagined, in order to bring out a main idea of general 
value, namely, that a person should be judged by his actions, 
which really disclose the man, rather than by the opinions 
attributed to him.* Andrieux, like Begnard at an earlier 
time, writes in one or three acts, according to the space 
required for developing the intrigue. 

The preface to Andrieux's edition of La Suite du Menteur 
is interesting as reflecting the tone of the play-going pubhc 
in Paris in 1803. After the shock of the Revolution there 
was a strong desire on the part of a little group of authors 
to return to the ancient satiric comedy, the gay criticism 
of vice and folly, which characterised Moli^re, and in a 
lesser degree Begnard. But the authors were held back by 
a certain insincerity in their audience, which restrained a 

> Dexhampt i notii feroiu iin manage ai doni. 

Que dans votre maiaou ... La nuuton est & toui, 

ITest^e pas I 
L'Hilewe : Oui, Trajment I 

Deaehampi : Ah I toos £1«b oliarmonte. 

Js oioU qn'elle Taut bien vingt mille franos T 
L'EMtMe : Ob 1 trente, 

Tout aa moiiiB. 
Detehampi : Lea beaax yenz 1 Qn'ils sent yifs et peruana. 

L'HSteMe .' Votu me fl&ttes ... 
DtMhampt : Qui T moi T Je dia oe que je sens. 

Voire mobilier pon^t oonsid^ble ! 
L'Hdtuee .- H vant diz mille francs. 
DetchOTaps : VoQs Ites adorable I eta. 

Act I. BO. 2. 
' Prifact dt Belviliiu, ' Je me suib pToposi un bnt qui me semble raison- 
nable ; o'eat de montrer qu'il ue faut paa jngei lea bommeB d'apr^ qnelques 
opmiona Bp^uktivea, qu'il ne fant pw surtout lea m^piiaer et lea hair pom 
oea opioioua, lorequ'on leur voit faire des aotiona poor leaqoellsB on est obGgi 
de lea respecter et de lea aimer.' 
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nstoral feeling and demanded on the stage an artificial 
propriety and even a pnidery which the society of that date 
cultivated to covet up the oi^nised licence of the First 
Empire. There was, too, an effort to recover the dignity 
and outer decorum of an aristocratic society that had passed 
away, and as Andrieux ohserves, the effort to keep up dignity 
killfi spontaneous gaiety.' At the same time he observes 
that the old stage expedients, auhatitutions of one paper for 
another, exits and entrances without sufGcient motive, would 
now be received impatiently, the drame has taught the play- 
going public that probability should be considered in a play, 
and that comedy as a criticism of society should deal with 
a present condition of life, and not with one which has ceased 
to affect the feeling of the time. Thus comedy should 
admit every type of subject and should be elastic in its 
methods.' In practice Andrieux carried out this theory, 
and his success in combining new and old methods is 
perhaps due to the fact that, unlike the authors of drame, 
he had a real appreciation of classical comedy— though it 
is unfortunate that he showed this by trying to introduce 
an adapted comedy of Comeille's on the French stage— 
and by writing another reconstruction of the hfe of Moh^e 
for the theatre.' In Le Triaor (1807) he took the idea of 
the play from a comedy of Plautus, and worked it up in 
imitation of Mohere's UAvare. But the characters and 
the setting are contemporary, and are realistically described. 
The same applies to Andrieux's other plays : they are a 
picture of society of the date of the representation of the 
play, and thus have an interest which is more permanent 
than the borrowed plot. Le Viewc Fat (1 810) has a dramatic 

' Prijaee it In SniU d» Mtnttw de P. ComeHk, avtc iu Changemettta, tie., 
1803. * A voir la mani^ dont lescomMiei nouvelleB Bout fcouUee au Thi&tre 
FVanfsia, il eemble qD« lee speotaMiui s'y tiennenl en garde oontre la lurpriM 
da jjaisir qu'ils pouiraient avoir ; il eemble qn'ile us veuilleat permettre 
k rauteni ds lea fairs rire qa'aTso meoare et dignity ... Maie la digniU 
•mdne U gravlM avec elle et tae la gatt£ et le rire.' 

* ' La oomMie doit iptoDvet, par I'eSet da tenipa, pfais de variatione que 
la tragMle, car la comidie dolt Stie nn tableau fiddle de la BocUt^, or la 
■ocidM ohanga, et le tableau, poor £tre toujoure reeaemblant, doit obauger 
eonune le modUe.' 

* Moliire orec aes amis, mi La Soirie fAuteuil, 1804. 
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prologue instead of a preface, in which, in the manner of 
G. B. Shaw, the author gets in a hit at possible criticisms 
before the critics can eay a word. Of La Comidienne 
Andrieux had a private representation in 1812 before the 
public one in 1816, but he found that his classical notion 
of comedy was diverging further and further from the self- 
conscious moral theory of that date. His opportunity came 
when Picard opened the ThMtre Royal de VOdion in 181S : 
and Andrieux was asked to write the prologue. From 
this time onwards he wrote plays for the theatre imitated 
from the English {La Jeune CrioU, L6nore), stories, and 
fugitive verse ; but he gave up the genre for which he was 
especially fitted, and yielded to the ta^te of the time for 
romantic sentiment. The unities give place to irregularity 
of construction. Jane Shore, in the later play, is endowed 
with the more harmonious name of L^nore, with its German 
associations. Finally Andrieux wrote a poem describing 
Charlotte at the tomb of Werther reading Ossian and weep- 
ing over his urn, a poem which marks his sympathy with the 
models of the early nineteenth century.^ His part in the 
eighteenth-century drama is then confined to the plays 
written before 1816. 

After 1789 comedy written in verse according to the 
pattern of seventeenth-century drama was thus only kept 
alive by the efforts of D'Harleville and Andrieux, who by 
a judicious use of satire and of emotional situations managed 
to keep the interest of an audience otherwise impatient of 
the manner of old French comedy.' An author of the 
transition period between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, L. B. Picard (1769-1828), used prose for his 

* ' Je Tiena nonmc ma tiiatoiae 
Aqx lianx oi^ tu te pUisais, 
Je port« BiTM moi Mliis ceasa 
Lb livre qns tu Uaaia. 
n redonblait tea alannea ; 
n augment« mes douleura ; 
Tu le monillaa de tea larmea ; 
Je Varrose de mea pleura.' 
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comedies, except when writing opira-comigue. In Picard's 
playa we see Seaumarchaia' prophecy of the continued 
corruption of society amply fulfilled. The classes which 
after the Revolution had displaced the ancten rigime had 
inherited the vices without the heroism of the nobhsse. 
At the end of the eighteenth centory and beginning of the 
nineteenth the characteristics of society were the love of 
money and ease which succeeded to the terror of revolution, 
pohtical intrigues which contributed to the instabiUty of 
the state, the desire to snatoh personal advantage in the 
general loss of social equiHhrium, and these were the aspects 
of French life which Picard seized and painted. He brings 
out, too, the degradation of provincial life and manners. 
The same low motives are te be found there as in Paris, 
but exercised for poorer aims.* Each comedy of Picard's 
has its tMse of this kind ; and he gets his effects by bringing 
together in one place and in connexion with the plot many 
indications of the type of spirit which he is criticising. So 
the visitors to La Petite ViUe find themselves involved in 
every possible scandal and intrigue.' Picard cannot abstain 
from direct moral influence and interference ; for the lesson 
b not only declared by the plot but enforced by the long 
speeches of the characters, full of just observation. The 
keenness of his satire on present conditions was, however, 
accompanied by an enthusiastic belief in the future of 
democracy. In 1791 the three-act play Le Passi, le Present, 
FAvenir, affirmed the strong faith of the author in the 
political and social Utopia which France was to disclose 
to the world in 1820. The valet in this play (also in a 
story, lA Oil-Bias de la Sivolution) is a creation. Descbamps 
is an opportunist in the first play, and becomes the hero 
of a novel in the second. In Lea Martonnettea, Dumont, the 

* 8oa LaPeUte 7iBe,Aet L w. 31 'LetTioeiyKntlesmSmee et d'autaot 
phiB mia^bles qn'iU s'exoanieDt sur de plus minceE sajatB. Je n'y oonniuB 
peraonns, ]e n'jr bdIb jauuus entrd ; mais jl me Hemble voil d'ioi la morgue 
dcB hommss, lea priteatioiui dea temmea, lea hoinea dea fiunilles, le regret de 
ne pas Ure it Puia, lea petitee ambitiona, lea gnuidea querelles snr des rieni, 
Ift ooquetterie dea petitea filles, I'eBprit sotdide et meaquin dona rinUrieai 
de* minagea, le faate ridionle et de nutnTaia goflt dana les repas pri^a.' 

■ Cy. the modem adaptation of tbia ida; aa Die lualifft IFtftwe. 
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valet, 10 transferred from one master to another, and this 
is merely a sign of the sudden changes of fortune which are 
port of the uncertainty of life as represented in these plays. 
It is true that the rich inheritance falls in the end to the 
deserving and ingenuous Georgette, and thus gains her the 
husband she desires, bnt it is clear that ftn^une, and not 
love, is the key of the situation. 

Gaapard, the maker of marionnettes, sums up the effect 
of chance events on human beings, who are little bettcx 
themselves than the wooden figures obedient to the hand 
that governs them : 

' Tu le vols, mon ami, nous sommes les trds hnmbles 
snviteura de nos passions, qui elles-mSmes oh^issent aox 
^vtoements. Un sonrire de bienveillance que je n'attendtus 
pas, la distraction de celui que je s^uais, mille accidents 
graves ou pu^rib, vont influer d'une manidre si forte sor 
moi, sur mon voisin, but la femme que j'aime, qn'en un 
instant iis auront vari^ eI Tinfini notre hnmeor, notre 
oonduite, nos projets ... Quand je te dlsais que nous 
sommes tons des marionnettes.' ^ 

Part of Ficard's success was no doubt due to the fact 
that he was not only a critic of life, but that he seized 
the right moment for the particular vein of criticism that 
he exercised. In the terrible years 1792-1793 his pieces 
were light and amusing and raised none of the |nroblenu 
that were exasperating the minds of his audience. His plays 
were merely a recreation. But in 1794, with the help of 
Duval, he put on the stage of the Op^a-Ck>mique an imita- 
tion of Voltaire's Zadig.' The recovery of Toulon from the 
English was celebrated by Picard in La Prise de Toulon. 
Where Picard criticised the conditions of the day too closely 
for the pubUc patience, as in Les SuapKts ^ and La Perrugve 
Blonde, ill-success was the result. His imitations in verse 
of Rousseau's theories were not very successful plays,* and 
in Les Conjectures he dealt to the dissatisfaction of the 
pubUc with the case of an unmarried mother. From 1797 on- 
wards, however, he gauged the taste of the time completely. 

> Let MarwmieUa, Act T. so. 8. ' Androi, ou la Franpni A Battora. 

* 1793. • Lt* Amit de CoOigt, ou L'Honmie out/ et ariitan. 
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Midioere et Bampant was another comedy which satiriBed 
the social chaoa and compheated motives of the time. It 
provoked criticism. ' Le lieu de la pidce est presque tou- 
joure on manvais lieu.' The next plays were more Hght 
and amusing— £«« Voisina, Le Collateral, Lea Troia Maria : 
although the latter again was attacked by the pretentious 
virtue of 1802 as bearing too hardly on the bourgeois class 
of the day.^ The Giovemment itself was too insecure to 
bear the shadow of satire. In Duhautcours Ficard attacked 
the dishonesty of bankruptcy. From 1804 onwards, pro- 
tected by the Empire, a series of plays were performed, 
including Lea MarionTiettea, Lea Ricocheta, and Lea Deux 
Philiberta, which, though on famihar themes, had much 
vivacity and painted in every case a condition of society as 
well as individual character. With Picard, however, the 
eighteenth century is really at an end. The careful direc- 
tions about scenery, the almost complete use of prose, the 
tendency to develop at times into comic opera, melodrama, 
or the historical play, all this marks the new era. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the way was open 
for every kind of new play. Precedents had been set for 
realistic drama, problem plays, plays with a piurpose, well- 
constmcted plays, romantic drama. It was left to the new 
generation to see how its energy would develop these 
genres still further. The methods of Alfred de Musset, 
Victor Hugo, Dumeis fila, Augier, Scribe, Sardou, had been 
to some extent anticipated in this century of many experi- 
ments. And one kind of play, the play with the double 
intention of moving the audience and exhorting them to 
virtue, was going the round of other Emropean countries 
in the form of translations and adaptations between 1700 
and 1830, and giving them the point of view of France 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, her unpractical 
optimism and her impatience of the past, just when France 
herself in the b^;inning of the nineteenth century was about 
to recover her native tendency to satire and to romance, 

^ So Geofiroy oritkised Ficaid'i La Orande VHk, m Lea Provinciaux d 
Pari*. ' Le ooniiqne eit DAtnral, nuus paa M«es osJaianiit, et pu M«ez noble 
pcHir le goQt aotneL' 
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her sense that morality in art does not need the emphaos 
of a sermon, and of a tmity in life which inclndes the past 
and the present in one continnoos development. 

The evolution of the drame, with its double effect on 
realism and the teaching of a moral lesson, is the subject 
of the next chapter. 

iV^ote.— During the eighteenth century, while comedy as 
played in the theatres was becoming gradoallj subject to 
the influence of drame, the old French farce survived for 
a time (up to 1766) in the form of the Parade, a farcical 
play suited to representation on a long and narrow balcony. 
The traditional place in which these plays were acted was 
on the balcony overlooking the courtyard of the Foire St. 
Germain : when the site was built over, the Parades came 
to an end, but the plots were printed in the Thidtre dea 
Boulevards, ou Becueil dea Parades (1766) from which the 
following account is taken : 

' Cette espdce de farce ou de prologue ayant 6t6 bannie 
avec raison des Th6&tre3 de Paris, les acteurs Forains 
I'ont conserv^e, mais d'une autre fa^on ; oar pour attirer 
le peuple dans leurs tripots, ils paroissoient sur un balcon 
tres ^troit et le plus long qu'il leur 6toit possible, et c'est 
14 qu'Lls jouoient des farces de t^te sur des plans qn'ils en 
avoient conserves i>ar tradition, on qu'ils avoient euz- 
m@mes compos^es. 

' Voilft, Madame, ce qui v^ritablement porte le nom de 
Parade ; mais aujourd'hui ce grand Spectacle ne subsiste 
plus h Paris. Les b&timents que I'on a faits dans la cour 
de la Foire St. Germain, et que Ton appelloit le pr^u, 
ont occupy le terrain des loges de ces baladins, et par 
consequent il n'en reste aujourd'hui que le souvenir dans 
la tite de ceux, qui capables de saisir le ridicule et d'en 
proflter partout oh ils se trouvent, ont 896 jouir du 
manvais lat^age, de la fausse prononciation, et cependant 
affects, des caracteres d'amoiu^ux, et de la conflance de 
ces malheureuz acteurs, aussi bien de la s6curit6 aveo 
laquelle ils d^bitoient des choses 61oign^ de toute sorte 
de vraisemblance.' 1 

1 Lettrt A Ma&xmt ... VoL U., ThUtre itt BcmUvardi. 
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they were. Where romance was discovered, is was to be 
within Bimple and obscure hves ; where satire was exercised, 
it was by the opposition implied between the simplicity of 
middle-class life and the luxury, affectation and arrogance 
of the classes in power. A few dramatists consciously 
followed in the footsteps of BAcine, and produced romantic 
drama of an exaggerated nature, such aa 06biUon's ; 
others, followers of MoU^, satirised society directly, as 
did Begnard : but th^e genrea were less vigorous than the 
drame and had fewer national and hving elements in them 
than the long series of piicea aerieuaes, named later drames?- 
Various strands of thought and poUtical events had 
combined to give this characteristic turn to eighteenth- 
century drama. France was moving towards a view of 
democracy which was to control her development through 
the Revolution of 1789. This was the view that an artificial _ 
equahty among m en should be bmlt_u£^ Prance has always 
been prompt at^utting her theories into practice ; and in 
the eighteenth century this desire to level all distinctions 
was one that found its expression both in poHtics and in 
literature. Thus the commonplace acts of an everyday life 
were considered to be sufficiently interesting for the stage. 
Humanity was reduced to its least common denominator, 
and the dramatist only cared to excite interest in his hero 
in virtue of the humanity in which he shared. The writer 
^ of plays was moved by a desire to appreciate the common 
means and common ends of hfe. The theory of the simple 
' Ufe, practised, as memoirs of the time inform us, long before 
Bousseau stated itj^induced an at tent ionj^o the life of tfa g 
masses who o bserved the law of a simple life from nec esajty 
rather th ttn froi n~dh9icg,_and their action was considered - 

* 8m Orimm, Gorr. Lia., 1754, pp. 127, 8 : ' Le sublime Holidre n'avtit 
point dftUB MB piioet que I bb ridio uleB. Sea BacaesMiiTB Bont vsqqb ; Ub out 
TOuln none »tl«ndrir, uoub icMresBer, uods faire pleurei m£ine dkna leura 
oomMlea ; nuu oonune ile n'aTaient ni le gdnie oi le pinoeaa de Holiire, 
oomme Ub ne saTaient pu lea routes de notre c<Biir comme lui, et que 
oependsDt ils n'Staient pas ddponrraa de talent an point de ne mMter 
ancun inoc^a, on a confondu le genre et lea antenrs, et on a mis eaz le ooMpte 
de I'lm oe qui Mait la faute dea autrea. Mala, de tona cea repioches, il n'y 
en a (iDoan qui tombe am le genre.' 
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by the philosophers as none the lees estimable and valuable. 

_ Virtae was held to consist in the fulfilment of the daily 

- round and common task : great renunciations and tragic 

actions of any size or intensity had had theii day in the 

seventeenth century, and were con^dered out of place in 

pthe eighteenth. For the eighteenth century, revolting aa 

1 it did against the privileges of birth and station, de^red 

' to show— not indeed with Moh^re, that the ambitious 

: bourgeois,, so far as he was pretentious and arrogaqt, failed 

', to conform to an ideal of life— but that if the howgeoia 

„•/ /VQ^ldbe^cgnteat jo remain in his station he would be worthy.. 

' ' of the admiration and attention which had hithert o been 

eussed on men of moire brilliant careers and more elevated 
Ltimentffl.'^flie "people desired to increase their own selF* 
pect, and they placed their pride in an assurance of 
' Respectability,' ' Worth,' and * Candour ' rather than in 
that of personal or social distinction. The social life wfuch 
• eipreBSBd~it9e^lh"thiR drama was in.d^ct_antag!HUBnLto 
I the centralisation of the court and society at Versailles : 
^and it ignored class distinctions as such. The dramatist, 
too, constantly appealed to the concrete fact, and Umited to 
I this his perception of truth. Thus the subtle if not unreal 
I emotions aroused in an artificial state of society were to 
1 be displaced by the sight of real indigence and misfortune, 
-Lfind by the simple joys of family and of coontry life. The 
virtue of the heroes of the new drama would be only relative, 
^-but none the teas exciting to adi^iration. The misfortunes 
were to be usual, but none the less disposing to compassion. 
>-Jt was obvious that in these conditions the measiire of 
judgment used would be a material and physical rather than 
a mental and moral one. The term ' real ' was given only 
one, and that its most ordinary, meaning. 
~ In these conditions it is evident that the drama had two 
tendencies which often confiicted with each other ; there 
was the tendency to an exact description of the simple 
classes of society, which would lead straight to reitlism ^ , 
there was the tendency to represent them as worthier than 
! the upper stratum with which they were contrasted : this 
^ would lead to a didactic treatment in a play. As a matter 
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of fact the larger nomber of dromes hesitate between these 
two categorieB : and the natural isBues of the plot are 
perpetually confused by ita 'didactic purpose.. Many 
characters only gain relief in the picture by being opposed 
to the author's black sheep : and thus drajuatic values are 
blurred ; and the realistic tendency is not allowed to control 
the plot * It does, however, control the mise-en^acene. The 
valets gradually disappear from the eighteenth-century stage 
because they do longer affect the action of modem life : 

' Lea Davea ont 6t& les pivots de la com^die ancienne 
parce qu'ils dtaient, en efEet, les moteurs de tons les troubles 
domestiques. Sont-ce les nKBurs qu'on avait U y a deux 
mille ans ou lee notrea qu'il faut imiter ? ^ ' 

They will stay in the antichwnhre. 

The actors will no longer declaim in a rigid row, but will 
move about naturally on the stage, throw themselves on 
sofas, or into one another's arms. Conversation wiU also 
be qatural, gesture of considerable use, expression of eyes 
be made to tell, and silence play its partA Nor will the 
actors speak only to the parterre as at the Com6die franfaise.^ 
Scenery was to be realistic and dress not a parade, but in 
conformity both with the suggested time of the play and 
the rdles played by the chtiracters.* 

The appeal to seii^bUity and the absence of humour in-' 
the drame also have their root in the life of the time. To , 
some extent the drama owed this quality to the romances soi 

' See, for exun^, the type of drama produced about 1770. ' La Vraie 
Mhre, dramt d^dacti-eomigut «n troit adu et «n pme,' of whioh OTimm Myi 
(vii. 243) : ' C'est dh fitruige Tertige que celoi de Hde. Hoissy de nons aooabler 
de diamea morsnx ioiiti dftiu le genre ennayenz pour le progrtB dea boDnes 
mmuTB et poor le deutebonait des leeteoti.' 

■ Didecot, Premier EntnUtn «w h Fib Naturel, Tii. 90. 

* Diderot, Premier EntrOitn, 95. Beeonde Entretien, 104, 105. 
' Dela Poitie thramaUqv^ p. 378. 

■ Ibid. pp. 374, 376. Such cluuigeB in the difeotion of resliBm, as ertatod 
by Diderot and otiiera, find a cniions potallel in the Metory of Greek oomedy 
in the time of Henander. Bealiam of preaentation entered in, and every point 
gained aeemed an advanoe for the drama, and yet the drama declined, and 
the plota raftwed for want of natural force. See Snglith Literature and At 
Olofict, artiole 'Greek and Engliih Tragedy,' by PiofeBnr Hnnay, 
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generally read in the eighteenth centniy. From TUSmaqtie 
to Manon Leaeaut the feeling was for the pathetic in the 
Tomance of life. Beaumarchais in the preface to Euginie 
works out the psychology of this appeal. What is the use 
of a classical play ^ he says : what morality can it induce 1 
For morality is a personal application of the thoughts 
produced in our minds hy an event. The classical play 
do^ not help in this. What is the use of a comedy ? It 
is of very little use as a scourge of vice. But serious drama 

I is of use. It places us in a real relation to the events on 
the stage : 

' Leurs traverses nous eont un objet de reflexion, une 
occasion de retour sur Dous-m€mes.' ^ 

I If we suffer, we gain consolation ; if we are happy ' alors 
nous exercerons d^Ucieusement notre BeneibiHt^, nous ferons 
i'^preuve de notre faculty de bienveillance.' The pathetic 
then becomes ' useful,' and as such is justified by writers of 
the eighteenth century. 

The subjects which were chosen by dramatists during the 
second half of the eighteenth century, for exwnple Le Ph-e 
de famiUe of Diderot and (he Eugenie of Beaumarchais, 
are subjects which announce in practice the popular taste. 
The suffering of innocent people, benevolence exercised 
towards them by the good, or reparation made by the bad— 
this simple list of events roughly covers all the stories put 
upon the stage in the drome, of the eighteenth century. 
y The moral teaching of the play was then greatly empha- 
sised. The Church was no longer, as in the seventeenth 
centtuy, the censor of morals, and Jay writers had taken up 
T the task. Their reasons for considering the stage a pecu- 
liarly suitable vehicle for the teaching of morality are 
explained by all dramatic critics in the century. Voltaire, 
Sebastien Mercier, Grimm, and Diderot have the most 
complete theories on the subject, which the opposition of 
Rousseau only served to strengthen. Grimm went so far 
as to hope that the statesmen of the new era would include 
poets who would have had their characters formed by that 

* Sm Bfalsid, BAaitien Utrckr, p. 160. 
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excellent mora! inBtitution, the stage. The drama would " 
then fnlfil all the State obligations for educating ita citizens 
in the ways of public morality : 

' Alors les th^Eltres deviendront un cours d'institutions 
politiques et morales, et les pontes ne seront plus seulement 
dea hommes de g^nie, mais des hommes d'etat.' ^ 
The dramatists expressed in their prefaces the same desire 
to be useful to society through inculcating virtue. So 
Destouches explains his aim in his pr^ace to the Curievx 
impertinent: 

... ' de corriger les moeurs, de tomber sur le ridicule,"*— 
de d^crier le vice, et de mettre la vertu dans un si beau 
jour qn'elle s*attire I'estime et la v6niration publiques.' 
Mercier, dramatist and theorist, was ' 6chauff^ par le d^sir*^ 
de donner un drame utile.' ^ 

Comedy, thought Diderot, should give men a taste for 
duty: 

' Bans ces jours solennels, on representors une belle 
trag^die qui apprenne aux hommes h redonter les passions ; 
une bonne com6die qui les instruise de leurs devoirs et- 
qui leur en inspire le goflt.*^ 

The social ideal expressed in the drame ia not new. It - 
is found in aU French literature since France became a 
nation, and is merely moulded from time to time to suit 
the freshness of new circumstances. Expressed in their 
different ways by Comeille, Moh^, and Racine, it is shown 
in the eighteenth century not only by the writers of drame, 
but also by the continuators of Racine's and of Moli^e's 
tradition. For instance, the Abb6 Genest, one of Racine's 
imitators in the eighteenth century, who gave to the ancient 
plots a mcHre modem setting, expressed in the Priface de 
P4nilope (1722) the social aim of the stage : 

' Mon snjet m'a foumi I'id^ de toutes lea vertus qui 
sont I'flme de la 80ci6t6 civile, les devoirs d'un fidele sujet 
envers son roi, d'une illustre femme envers son man, d'un 
fila gdn^reux envers son pere.' 

> Gzimm, Corr. LiU. viii. 80. ' Prlface de Jmnaiai. 

* 2' Entniiai, 108, 109. 
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The charEicters in this play act and speak with the ordi- 
nary manner and waya of thought of the later seventeenth 
century. 

The drame, then, was the expression of a pohtical ideal. 
It was moral and social in its tendency. It claimed to 
appeal to sensibility and to avoid satire, and to see only 
the romance of the simple life. But it claimed also to be 
a true picture of real circumstances. 

The imitation of nature in the drama was of course no 
new thing. Bruneti^re, in his essay on ' Le Naturalisme 
an XVIP si^le,' shows that realism was characteristic of 
(he age of Louis XIV. The lines, he says, of the classical 
drama were lai^e and simple and opposed to exaggeration 
in any direction. So the burlesque of Cyrano and of Scarron 
IumI but a short life ; the language of the priciettx school 
soon became a subject for irony, and the emphatic school 
in the drama yielded to the more natural effects obtained 
by Bacine and MoUdre. The eighteenth century repeated 
some of the errors of the seventeenth. Thus we find ex- 
amples of preciosity in Fontenelle, of the grotesque in 
Perrault, and of the over-emphatic school in Cr^billon. 
But these experiments occurred comparatively early in the 
century, and were submerged by the great flood of scientific 
. and critical thought that nearly extinguished the drama, 
■ and would in fact have done so had not the stage identified 
j itself with the undercurrent of sentiment and refreshed the 
average mind with dramas of adventure and of rustic Ufe. , 
Thus we have the figures of the ' Barbier de Seville ' and the 
' Devin du Village ' side by side with the bourgeois types 
among which they move. We have also the spectacular 
effects gained by the first attempt at opera,^ iind the pathetic 
drama which reflected the sensibility of the middle class. 

The first symptom of the change was the appearance of 
the comidie larmoyante, which developed into the drame 
bourgeois. It had been foreshadowed as early aa the six- 

* From the beginning of the oeDtnry paatorals and ' tragMie-op^s ' 
were written, and from 1T50 onwards ruetio and comio operas appeared in 
quick BuooeBdou, sometimeB tvo new ooea in one year. This lielped to 
divert the taste of the nation from olaaucal comedj. 
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teenth century by the tragi-comedy of Hardy, where there 
was an effort to paint Bcenes of ordinary life without much ■ 
criticism or comment ; and also perhaps by Comeille's 
early comedies, for exactly the same reason. Comeille's 
tragedies, too, had something in common with the drame, 
through his desire to attain naturalness of action in them ; 
and had not Ck)meLlle himself said, before Diderot, that 
kings and princes were not the only necessary exponents of 
high sentiment ? ^ The primitive passion and excitement of - 
the senses shown by the characters in Racine's tragedies 
were also near enough to life to ensure the interest of the 
bourgeois onlooker. Moh^ had admitted serious subjects 
into drama, as, for example, in Tartufe and in Don Jvan, _ 
though he treated them in a way that disengaged the comio 
element. But his followers were unable to combine the senti- 
ment for which they wished with the laughter of the comedy 
of manners. They fled from every temptation to satire and 
thus the drame was encouraged to the detriment of satire 
as it waa also, in theory at any rate, to the destruction of 
romance. 

In the development of the drame from the theatre 
of the seventeenth century, the plays pf Destouches (1680- 
1754) supply a necessary link. This author had already 
stated, in the prologue to the Cvrieux impertinent, his 
desire to use the stage for a moral purpose. The very 
titles of his plays make it clear that Destouches is attempt- 
ing a criticism of society : Ulrrisolu, Le Philosophe 
marie, L'Ambitieux et I'Indiacret, Le Qlorieux, L'Jngrat, 
L'Envieux, Le Dissipaleur, aro examples of this. Very 
rarely do we find a different form, as in i^ Triple Mariage, 
L'Obatacle imprivu, La fausse Agnis. What in Moh^re was 
a secondary title or explanation of the scope of a piece 
becomes in Destouches the principal description of it. In 
the definition of character, and in the names of the charac- 
ters, Destouches stands between the new fashion and the 
old tradition. Val^ is the name for a young lover and so 
is Clion. These names occur in several plays, just as they 
did in Coraeille and Moliere. Oronte, Ariate, G6ronte are 

■ Spilrt d if . ds ZitgUeiait. 
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older men, and, as inMolidre, the names of B^lise and Ang^ 
lique are used for the women's parts. N6rme, aa we should 
expect, is a autvante. L'OUve, La Fleur, L'Epine are neunes 
of valets, derived from Moliere, but a new name is added, 
that of Paequin, of Itiilian origin, probably derived from 
the Itahan Pasquino, one of the makers of Pasquinades or 
satires at Rome. Pasqnin comes in as a valet in the plays 
of Baron (1653-1729),^ and when we meet him in the plays 
of Bestouches he is a person of much wit and discretion 
who forces the action in the interest of the hero and heroine 
in the plays, and has obviously a moral end in view which 
prevents hiTYi from being only the valet of farce. Pasquin 
has a manner of uttering home-truths— a manner quite un- 
limited in its impertinence — which reduces the other char- 
acters to helpless silence. In Le Triple Mariage he rushes 
on the stage, uttering the huntsman's yell, and finding 
N^rine there he explains to her that his master is no hunts- 
man of romance, has not even shot a sparrow, but has 
bought game at the poulterer's on the way,* In L'Obatacle 
imprivu, the Pasquin of the play assures the lover Veil^re, 
who sees the Juhe of his desire being snatched away, that 
his father's action shows want of sense and reason.* On 
the other hand, he sees the moment when Juhe cannot be 
won. Acute as he is, Pasquin's cleverness is counter- 
balanced and sometimes countermatched by that of N6rine, 
who in UOhstacU imprevu is his wife. 

In the plays of Destouches a contrast is marked between 

the manners of Paris and those of the provinces. Old- 

> fashioned bourgeois virtues, faithfulness and domesticity 

are to be foimd in the provinces. Paris provides a ' bel 

air ' and destroys sincerity : 

> See alao the pk; of Reguard and Dutresu;, Pmgum et Marforio, midecin 

des 77WEUM (1097). 

' Nirine : Que diantre venx-tu dire I 

Paaquin : Que nous no Tenons point du chSteau de CUtandre, oonune 
DOUB TonlouB le peiBuader au pSie de mon mattre. Nous n'aTODS iti qa'li 
nn village, iti demi-Iieue de Paris, et Doas n'y avoat paa seulement ta6 on 
moineau. — Le Tripk Mariage, bo. 10, 

' Pasqvin : Maia au fond, de quoi toub plaignez-Toaa t Julie ne tous 
eat pas destine, et Totre pire n'a d'autre tort en oeei qoe oelui d'avoir perdu 
le Bene e( la laison. — L'Obtlach impriva. Act IIL so. 1. 
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' Je ne suis point nu mari dtt bel air,' says Fasctuin. 
' J'aime ma femme.' ' Elle lit depuis le matin jusqu'au 
Boir et se pique de savoir tout,' says Val^re of Ang^liqae, 
and Fasquin answers, ' C'est un rests de province. Le 
grand monde la corrigera.' ^ 

The main fault which the new comedy attacks is that of 
pride. It is true that in Le Olorieux Destouches, who had 
visited England and been struck by the stiff coldness of 
the aristocratic manner there, probably forced the note and 
produced what to a French audience must have seemed like 
a caricature in the character of the Comte de Tufi^re, but, 
on the other hand, he was attempting to see the French 
nobihty from the point of view of the middle and lower 
classes, an attempt which Moli^re had only made in certain 
plays, for example, in Don Juan and in Georges Dandin, 
and there the satire is disguised because MoUSre satirises 
other groups as well.^ 

The criticism of the arrogance of the Comte de TufiSre 
is put into the mouth of Fasquin, who speaks for the whole 
class of valets, and points out that the man who is arrogant 
to bis social inferiors is also difficult and conceited with 
his social equids. Fride, in fact, is the root of all evil, 
as the mediaeval theologians felt,' and is the chief obstacle 

* L'&uUxdi tmpr^fu, Act I. ac. 1. 

* Lt Olorieux was tmtslftted into English (Thoa. Holcrott, Covent Garden) 
«8 The ScJiool of Arrogance in 1791. 

» ' Sa politique 

Eat d'etre tonjooii grave aveo nn domestique ; 
S'il lui di«ait un mot il oroirait a'abaiaser, 
Et qu'un valet lui pule, il se fera ohaBser. 
Rnfin pour dbaaoher en deux mote ea peinture, 
C'est rhomme le plus vain qn'ait prodnit la natnre ; 
Pout sea infMeure plein d'un mipris choquant ; 
Atsc aea ^aux mgme il i«eud I'air important : 
Si Ger de ees aleux, ai fier de sa noblesse, 
Qa'il oroit ^tre ici-bas le aenl de aon espAce ; 
Perenadi d'ailleius de son habilet^, 
Et dScidant tmi tout avec autorit^ ; 
Se oroyant en tout genre un m^te anprfme, 
IMdaignant tout le monde, et s'odmirant Ini-mSme. 
En nn mot, dee mortels le phia impMeuz, 
£t le plus sufBsaot, et le plua glorieux.' 

Le Olorieux, Aot L so. 4. 
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both to courtesy and to the reo<^;mtion of the natural 
equality of man. 

In Le Olorieux Destouches carries his thesis so far as 
to make it appear that the suivante Lisette, though of simple 
condition, is a good enough match for the hero, but Des- 
touches is conventional enoagh as a dramatist and thinker 
to make her turn out to be well-bom.^ 

It has been noticed by Lanson ' that the characters in 
Destouches are all self-conscious. They moralise on their 
own type of conduct and consciously express it. Sometimes 
this action is ironical, as when N^rine the suivante ex- 
plains that she is obliged to be in love with the valet because 
this is ' selon les regies ' ; but sometimes it is a case of serious 
character-drawing and the characters all express the parti- 
cular purpose for which they have been put upon the stage. 
In the first case the comedy leans to satire, in the second 
the inevitabihty of the result produces an effect of mechanism 
that sometimes suggests MoliSre without the saving humour 
of the great seventeenth-century writer. 

According to Destouches the love of virtue was to be 
Inculcated, but too much amusement was not to be excited 
in the process. There was to be 

' une pure et saine morale mod^rdment assaisonn^ de 
bomies plaisanteries et de quelques traits d^Ucatement 
caustiques.' * 

And in the prologue to UAinhitieax Destouches explains 
that this produces what he calls noble comedy.* 

Again in the preface to Le Olorietix Destouches makes it 
evident that the moral purpose of a play should lead to 

1 £« eioTKVX, Aot IV. so. 3 ; knd Aot I. bo. S. 

' G. LuieoD, Nivdle it La Chaiu$U et la conUdie larmoyanle, pp. 38, 39. 
' Lee perBoDuagaH de Deatouohes aout fii bieu des moialisteB qu'ils Be dStaohent 
d'eux-mSmea, se r^ardent cnrieuaement et monJisent sur leur propre rfile. 
Ha mettent leur coTaotdre en mazimeB, et se aonduisent eeloa let r^lea qu'lla 

■ La Foret du nofwel, Prilaao. 

* ' n tnute un aujet noble, ^erS, B^rieiix . . . 
n t£cbe d'^gayer le Bnblime tragiqne, 
Non par dea tnute focitieux, 
Mais par ceux d'un noble oomiqne.' 
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the virtuous action being put in a clear and admirable 
light, and that amusement was to be a secondary considera- 
tion.* Thus Destouches has no fear of an anti-climax. 
When in Le Qhrieux Lycandre turns out to be the father 
of the boaster and homiliates him, finally saying : 

' Redoate mon comroux, 
Ma malediction, ou tombe a mea genonx,' ' 

the count gives way and says : 

' Je ne puis r^sister i oe ton respectable.' 

The connexion between the drama of Destouches and the 
next stage, that of the comidie ktrmoyante, may now be more 
precisely stated. In 1742 Destouches, in the Letlre aur la 
eomidie de V Amour use, was still of opinion that a play 
should only occasionally awaken tears, bat the methods he 
used to impress bis audience, the self-conscious pre-occu- 
pation with simple virtue which he encouraged, were just 
what appealed to the sensibility of an eighteenth-century 
playgoer. Thus it has been said that only the character of 
Pasquin and certain amusing situations stand between 
Destouches and the comidie larmoyante. But there ia - 
perhaps this difference between them — that in Destouches 
virtue comes in to show up vice, while in Nivelle de la 
Chauss^ vice is admitted to show up virtue. Destouches 
is a far closer and keener critic of society than were the 
authors of the later serious drama. Destouches also to 
some extent essayed a comedy of character. So far as he 
did this he was anticipating the idea of Diderot, that vice 
or absurdity can be studied in difierent forms in different 
grades of society : 

' Un ridicule on nn vice, quoiqne toujours le meme, 
prend une forme pi^iculiSre dims lee difi^rentes personnes 
sdlon les rangs qu'elles occupent dans la soci^t^.' 

I ' J'ai toujours en pout mmdme iocontestable que qaelqne amaBonte qne 
pniase Stre une comMie, o'eBt nn ouTrage imparfait, et m£me dlutgeKUz, td 
I'auteui ne t'y propose pas de oorriger les mtBoxB, de toinber aur le ridionle, 
de dteiier le vice, et de mettre la verta dans on ai bean jour, qu'elle atlire 
la T^^rotion pubUqus.' 

* Le Obx-ieax, Act V. so. 6. 
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AleziB Piron (1689-1773) chose subjects for his come<Se8 
that m%ht also be said to lead to the comddie larmot/ante, 
USooh des Pirea (1728) is an example of a comedy meant 
to appeal to the sentiment of the audience. But Piron 
himself belonged to the old Bcbool of the seveiueenth 
century. He thought that comedies were intended to please 
and amuse an audience. At the same time he felt th&t they 
ought to be useful to society. Hence his attempt to mingle 
the useful and the agreeable, as he explains in the Preface 
to L'^cole dea Pirea. His method was to introduce some 
farcical or some critical element. A soupgon of Moli^ was 
to enter into the drame. 

' Cette pi^e,' he said of L'^cole des P^ea, ' eat du 
genre noble, et fut jou^ avec le plus grand succes : le 
denouement en est path^tigue, mais I'auteur a introduit 
le role d'lm Paysan, qui r^pand beaucoup de gaiety dans 
cette com6die.* ^ And f^Eun, ' Le but de la com^die fut 
toujours d'inapirer le pladsir et la giuet^, loin de faire 
naitre rhorreui et la piti^. EUe ne doit done ofErir sur 
la sodne que de riantes peintnres de ridicules ...' * 

Side by side, therefore, with the touching sight of the father 
ill-treated by the ungrateful sons, Piron puts the picture 
of the peasant father, naively indignant at the impertinence 
of his son Fasquin. The fath^ supplies the farcical element ; 
Pasquin, as his name implies, the critical one.' 

Both elements take away from the larmoyani character 
of the play. Pasquin brings in a poUtical tendency which 
is not without importance, while Piron shows hw tradi- 
tionary prejudice in making Pasquin boast— untruthfully — 
that he is really of good birth though serving as a lackey. 
In Act I. sc. 6, Pasquin declares himself to N^rine : 

' P. 62, ed. of 1T75. » P. 63. 

> That the luunes of Paaqoino and Marfoiio, the satirist and the qnestioner 
of Boman nulverBity tradition, had a deOnite oonnotation on the French stage 
is -gtoToA by the dm of the u&me M»rphuriue for the queationiug philosopher 
in Hohdre, and the enttanoe of the name Pasquin into litenitiire in the sixteenth 
and serenteenth centuries in Itance, when ' Le Pasquin de la tronpe ' became 
a general ezpresuon. In 1607 Begnard and Dufresny piodnoed Paagvin et 
Marforio mjdecin da mceun. 
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' J'ai, par libertin^e, endossS la mandille, 
Maia je n'en buIb pas moins un enfant de famille, 
D'un riche Procureur I'Mritier et I'ain^ : 
Et Ton se sent toujours, tiens, de ce qu'on est n6.' 

When N6rine objects : 

' Fils d'nn p^re opulent, honnete homme peut-Stre, 
S'abaissei fi servir I Vivre aux gi^es d'un maitre I 
Quelle hoDte ! ' 

Pasquin replies : 

' Oh que non I J'ai consults le cas : 
Pour Stre un peu laquais, on ne d^oge pas.' 

Pasquin has no difficulty in motaliBing over the ungrateful 
sons, though he himself has overstated bis social position 
and been fishamed of his peasant father. 

' On tient mes gamemens, et je te venge enfin, 
Pauvre p^e, aveugl6 si lougtemps but leur compte ! 
Paissent-ils en crever de depit et de honte.'^ 

When the action is at the criBis, Pasquin, confronted with 
his peasant father, says that he has denied his origin merely 
from humility. On thU tone the play ends as far as Pasquin 
is concerned : 

' Ma foi, non ! maintenant, je pense, en v6rit6 
Que ee que j'en ai dit, c'est par humiHt^.' ^ 

But Ang^Uque, who wishes to succour the deserted and 
deceived father, brings the moral out relentlessly : 

' Je ne vous piurle plus, que devant ces barbares. 
Par ime oSre si juste, et des refuB bI tares, 
Inspirons, ou du moins faisons leur concevoir 
Vous, le m^pris des biens, moi, I'amour du devoir, 
B^uisons aux remords I'avarice inhumaine, 
J'attends qu'ici bientot I'int^rSt les ramene.' * 

Ang^Iique, in fact, must have an audience for her sermon 
among the characters in the play, in order that the moral 
may strike the real audience with more effect : they see 
' Ibid. Aol V. BO. 6. 
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the object-leason and hare it commented apon, they can 
hardly go wrong. 

PiroD, writer of tragedies, comedies, farces, odea sacred 
and secular, used on the whole the traditional methods tor 
his plays and the conventional names for his characters. 
Bat he has given us certain personal studies of eccentric 
characters in which, as in the plays of Diderot, we can 
(race the writer's confession of his own personality. 

Gresset (I70ft-I777) was also conventional and seems to 
have repeated in his own person the experience of the 
sixteenth-century dramatist— that is, he wrote for a hterary 
circle and only reflected in his plays the small stratum of 
society that would appeal to it. In character-diawing 
he was very successful, and his comedies on the classical 
pattern mark an advance in characterisation. In the 
development of the comidie larmoyatUe, however, Gresset 
plays bat a small part. Like Piron and Destouches, he 
uses the virtuous characters to show up the vice of the un- 
sympathetic ones. As with all French writers of comedies 
the vice he attacks is a social vice. The play depends 
for its interest on the delineation of character rather than 
on plot or intrigue. In Le Michant, for example, he 
shows the harm done to society by the cold mahce of the 
central character. The crisis of the play, when C16on is 
driven out but threatens the household which has sheltered 
and now rejects him, foreshadows the modem problem play 
and escapes from classical procedure. The piece ends on a 
note of tension— the expulsion of Clton has not destroyed the 
evU that he has done. Thus Gresset's chief comedy teaches 
a moral lesson through the plot and not through the speech 
of any individual character. It is more realistic than 
didactic, and more successful in its genuine moral influence 
and also in its construction than the regular drame. 

But Gresset, in his revival of the Eiclogue and the Ode, 
expressed the desire for (he simple life which ia so character- 
istic of his time. The ^pitre d M. Oreaset explains the 
view of the anonymous writer ^ that Gresset was aiming, 

>- How known to be H. Silis, profeMeur k Amiciu (on tlie anthoii^ of 
Qrimm, Corr. LM., toL iii. p. 90). 
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not at the heights of Parnassus, but at a peaceful spot 
sacred to Pastorab. 

' On craint dans ce r^duit paisible 
Le merveilleuz et le terrible. 
La nature en fait les honneuTS, 
L'Art y vient rendre boq hommage, 
Mais c'est dans le Bimple Equipage 
D'un BergOT couronn^ de fleurs. 
On y pr^f^re un Palsage 
Rendu d'apr^ le naturel, 
Au pinceau, quoique docte et sage 
De Rubens et de Raphael. 
La voix d'une almable Bergdre, 
Unie au son d'on Chalumeau, 
T touche I'Ame de mani^ 
A nous faire onblier Bameau.' 

In his imitation of nature Gresset was considered by his 
oontemporaries to hare abandoned olaseical tradition ; and 
just as the scenes of Piron's pastorals read like drawing-room 
dialogues between the lady, the lover, and the bore, even 
though the first two may be called Th^mire and Sylvandre, 
and the last Hylas, so the tragedy of Gresset named 
£douard III is the expression of a moral and sentimental 
drama, quite bourgeoia in its moral teaching and self- 
conscious in its phrases. Very little attempt is made to 
keep the historical names of the personages except in 
* £douard ' and * Vorcestre ' and * Arondel.' ' Eugenie ' 
and ' Xsm^ne ' suggest the atmosphere of the piece, and in 
the last scene Eugenie dies, expressing her love for Edouard. 

' Pardonnez, O mon Pdre, anz feux que je deplore, 
Us eeroient ignores si je vivois encore . . . 
Oui, le oiel, Fun pour I'autre, avoit form^ nos cceurs : 
Prince . . . je vous aimois ... je vous aime . . . je 
meors.* ^ 

Sometimes the phrases are lightened in Gresset by a genera- 
lisation that suggests the great days of the drama. So 
Vorcestre says 

< Sdovari III, Aot V. M. 18. 
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' Un l&che, aa gr^ des terns, varie et se dement, 
Mais I'hoDneur se ressemble, et n'a qn'un sentiment.' * 

A play of Gresset's performed imder the name of a 
comedy in 1746 is perhaps the closeBt approach to the drama. 
Sidnei is a play to be read rather than to be acted : its 
interest is reflective. The background is England, and the 
scene a country village, a ' sepulture ' according to the valet 
Dumont, who in this play ia the only survivaj of the old 
comedy in his impertinence and his devotion to his master. 
Sidnei ia a prey to melancholy sentiment. 

' Je connais la raison, votre voix me I'apprend ; 
Mais que peut-elle enfin contre le sentiment ? ' ' 

he says to his friend Hamilton. He contemplates suicide, 
as a result of his passion for Bosalie. 

' Je Buia mal ol!t je suis, et je veuz Stre bien.' 

* A la soci^t6 je ne fais aucun tort, 
Tout ira comme avant ma naissance et ma mort, 
Peu de gens, selon moi, sont d'assez d'importance 
Pom que cet univers remarque leur absence,'' 

The discovery of Bosalie near at hand rouses Sidnei to love 
and remorse, but he has taken poison, as he beUeves, before 
meeting her. The character of the play ia melodramatic, and 
the entry of the valet, who has suppressed the poison and 
changed the glass, is not sufficient to give it the appearance 
of comedy. On two grounds, then, Gresset's Sidnei, with 
its appeal to feeUng and reflection and its melodramatic 
conclusion, suggests the drame. 

It is, then, in this one com^i'e, in Qresset'a tragedy, 
and in the general tendency of his writings that we find 
characters tending to those of drame ; for he desires to 
paint unspoiled nature and to draw the natural moral from 
circumstances .* 

' Sdowrd III, Aot V. Bc. 9. " Aot 11. ho. 2. » Act II. so. 6. 

' In 1769 Qresset wrote an apology, Lettre tvr ta Comidie, in whioh he 
ezplained that he found the art of the theatre incompatible with leTealed 
teligion and with morality. Ee therefore abandoned the imting of drama. 
It U clear that he did not adopt the ourrent theory that the drama cooM ba 
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Voltaire, in Nanine (1749) and L'Enfant Prodtgue, alao j' 
naed the drama of sentiment to afFect the sensiblUty of hia 
hearers. But then Voltaire had no prejudice against a new 
genre. ' Tous les genres aont bone,' he said, ' hora le genre 
enuuyens.' Voltaire leaned to^ew ways and also had the 

^ eenae of tradition and he tended to use paradox to cotot 
his conflicting views. So in the letter to the Marquis de 
Thibouville, 26 Janvier, 1762, he takes Boileau's view, 
' une com^die, oil il n'y a rien de comique, n'est qu'un sot 
monstre.' On the whole Voltaire's view of the drame was/ 
that the appeal to pathos was a proof of want of invention,' 
aiinliU. This view is expressed under the heading 'Art 
Dramatique ' in the Dictionnaire Philosophigue. Fr^ron, 
in L'Annie LitUraire, 1767, viii, 73, says very much the 
same thing when he asserts that the author can produce 
tears in the audience without possessing much power of 
invention or of style.^ 

The truth is that the tendency of the age to moralise 
and sentimentalise the drama is expressed just as much in 
Voltaire's tragedies as in Nanine or L'Enfant Prodtgue, 
which were meant to be drames. Only, jthpugh Vpltair6__j( 
avoided the satiric drama, he did not^mt end to dismis s. ■ 

~t he rcaaantic element o r to subordinate it entir ely as^the J 
writers of pure drame consciously did. This was iti part 
d im tji hJH clft aoipn.! a ympat.hjffi and in part t o the strong _^ 

JjfllTftHf-a np^n Tijg millfl fif iShftlT'wpaii.rft'a plftyj. What t 

contemporary popular tra^dy there was in Voltaire's time 
was distinctly larmoyant in tendency : for example, 
Lamotte's Inis de Castro (1723), which was throughout an 
appeal to sensihiUty. Voltaire's admiration for Shake- 
speare, however, impelled him to force on to the French 
stage violent action and philosophical tirades. His Brutzia 
(1730) is introduced by a Diacours which explains this 

a, school of momls : he wh greatly peuetTated with the old Preaoh aenee of 
Wiirio Qomedy, and mth the dedre to point life vividly, and he oould not 
eonneet this genre with the idealH of the writeci of drajne. Hia attitude to 
the Btage, howevec, drew down on him the hatred of Voltaire, and this aooonntB 
tta the ill-deserved abuse heaped on his comedy, Le Mkiant. 

> Grimm too, Corr. Litt., voL iii. p. 229, saya of La Mart de Sotrait : ' Cotte 
pUoe tonohe et foit plenror mta qn'oa poiaae fairs oaa dn talent de I'aateai.' 
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point of view.^ Zaire is of course a definite adaptation of 

j OtkeUo, bat the centre of the action is in Zaire herself : not 

i in Othello as in the English play : and the titles convey this 
meaning. The thesis in Zaire is not throughout a moral 
one : nor is it so in Voltaire's succeeding tragedies. Is the 
avowed object the duty of toleration, aa in Zaire ; is it that 
of the forgiveness of enemies, as in Alzire % (where Voltaire 
says he is going to exalt fo^veness ' the most respectable 
and striking Christian virtue ') ; or is it a tirade agtunst 
fanaticism as in Mahomet, or is it the development of mater- 
nal love as in Mirope ? A second purpose, an emotional 
one, is visible in all the plays, and there is generally no 
relief from this. SfeMttmLe^the moral puxposeitas^becoms- 
extemal -te-^» plfty- ^ these ways and in others too we 
can trace the influence of the age. The plays of Voltaire 

. appealed to a l^aioamed and more numerous audience than 
those of Comeille and ^Racine had done, and therefore there 
was a tendency in tragedy, even when classic in form, hke 

- Voltftire's, to become garish, emotional, spectacular, or sen- 
sational. Voltaire's Semiramis marks the beginning of this 
decline,* During his latter years Voltaire's desires to teiich 
a moral and also be true to historic fact get rather in each 

.- other's way, as in L'Orpfidin de la Chine.' By J.7f"^ **"^ 
transformation of the French stage was complete— the 
spectators were removed from the stage and a dramatic 
crowd could supply their places.* 

' la La ifort de Ctaar the crowd appears on the ett^, iiutead oE being 
reprewoted BTmbolicftlly hj meBsengen or delegates, as wm the o»se in 
Frenoh classical tragedy ; but the fono is E>ench and not Shakespearean, 
the play has three acts and the crisis is at the end. 

* See Voltaire's Corrtapondanct, 1772 : ' H^s, j'aj moi-mSme ameni la 
decadence, en introduisant I'appareil et )e spectacle. I.es pantomimeB I'em- 
portent aujourd'liui sor la raison et la po^sie.' 

' See Grimm, Corr. Litt., toI. i. pp. 3S3-6, in which he criticises the length 
at L'Orphdin de la Chine and the character of GiengiB Ean. Of the latter he 
saj't : ' n ne salt ce qu'il veut, il est f^roce, il est ind^s, i] est doox, il eat 
emport^, maiB sartout il est raiaonneur et politique, qnsJit^s insupportablea 
dans un Tatiare.' 

< In the Elizabothsn drama there were inBtaDoes of stAge oluuacters being 
given the rdle of oolookers at a play, thus enhancing the impteBsbu of reality, 
as e.g. in The Knight of the Burning Fa&e. The Frenoh epeotators, like the 
English ancB, had been aocnetomed to carry out the precepts of The Qvffa 
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In the last period of Voltaire's life we cannot say what 
was the predominant characteristic of his drama. Some- 
times he says be is giving instruction, sometimes lacerating 
the feelings of his audience, sometimes presenting them with 
a spectacle. Voltairean tragedy as such was melting into 
melodrama, opera, or the drame bourgeois.^ The only ex- 
ception was when Voltaire was defending a thesis at all 
points. Thus Ln Les Ouibres (1769) he was defending 
freedom of conscience. 

Of the purely larmoyarU work of Voltaire's, Nanine - 
(1749) is a' good example. If Voltaire had been writing a 
thesis to show the melancholy result of indulgence in sensi- 
bihty he could not hare done better. Author and characters 
alike seem unable to produce any reasonable or likely chain 
of events. Kanine only manages to be consecutive when she 
is alone— in the presence of others she loses what Uttle 
strength she possesses. The play is said to owe its existence 
to Richardson's Pamela, the ill-success of two plays of the 
same name having induced Voltaire to change the name of 
the heroine. The interest aroused in Nanine is largely the] 
pity excited for a helpless woman, who, overwhelmed with 
emotion, bears a large part of the world's suffering and very I 
httle of its responsibilities. The mystification is of the 
shghtest, Nanine's letter to her peasant father being mistaken 
for one to her lover. The best attempts at characterisation 
are the jealous Baronne and the loquacious Marquise. 

In Voltaire's preface to Nanine, he marks out cleitrly 
that in his view tragedy should be kept on a high social 
plane, where too great effects of terror and pity find their 
place. Comedy should naturally admit the passion of 
love in its more tender aspect. Certain early tragedies, e.g. 
Mairet's Sophonisbe, had admitted galanterie, and Comeille 
in Polyeucte, La Mart de Pompie, and Rodogune, had allowed 
verses on love of the familiar and domestic type ; in pro- 
portion as this happened in tragedy, comedy avoided the 
subject. Voltaire concludes that comedy must provide 

Ecm Book, and thus to deatioy and ridicule the effect of a tragedy, rather 
than to tiBDBlate its feelings to the aodienoe. 

1 Goimond de la Touohe developed Voltaire's ideas on the laTmoyaiU side. 
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pleasure, bat may alao Intimately move the Bpectator.* 
Hence no doabt his attempt to put liie into Kicheirdson's 
story by characterising in some degree I^a Baronne and 
La Marquise : and by making Blaise the gardener a stupid 
instrument of intrigue, and by opposing to Nanine's sub- 
missive view of the married state the travesty of it which 
the Coont imt^^es if he is to marry the Baroness : 
' H^las i U a raison, 
n pronon^t ma condamnation ! 
Et moi, da coup qui m'a p6n6tr£ F&me 
Je me ponis, la baronne est ma femme, 
II le faut bien, le sort en est jet^. 
Je soufFrirai, je I'ai bien mMt^. 
Ce marif^ est an moins convenable.' ' 
The work of NiveUe de la Chaussie (1692-1764) con- 
centrated those elements in the drama of the eighteenth 
century which were of the serious rather than of the amusing 
or critical type. His drama was perhaps intentionally 
framed to suit a period when m^i were taking themselves and 
their moral function in society with all solemnity, when they 
were not afraid of being considered ridiculous or pedantic, 
and were sure that their lives held sufficient interest to 
make their usual course of action one to be approved of and 
enjoyed. The fact that NiveUe de la Chauss^ was able to 
put this picture of life on the stage with considerable success 
is however proof that he himself was able to look upon it 
as an artist would : and thus he was in reaUty detached 
from the sensibiliti be described. A study of his life con- 
firms this view. He had felt the influence of the English 
drama, chiefly through the criticisms in the Spectator ; he 
had read his French classics and seen them acted ; he Uked 
a somewhat gross kind of humour, and was accustomed to 
a theory which was in fact Boileau's, namely, that comedy 
was meant to amuse, but not to move an audience to tears. 
His production of a corrUdie larmoyante was then not due 

I ' Ia comMie, enooie une fois, peut done ae pMaionnei!, a'emporter, atteudrir, 
pooTTu qu'eosuite elle faase rire les hoimftesgeiiB. Si elle manquadt de comique, 
si elle n'Stait qua larmoyante, c'eat bIoib qa'elle leioit on genre Ir^vicieux 
et tr^ d^sagi^ble.' — Priface dt Sanint. 

* Nanine, Act HI 80. 3. 
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to aay narrow view of the drama. He himself was not 
dominated by a aensibiliti that would have this effect. Bat 
he could gauge the taste of the day for maxims, for realism, 
for emotion, and thus he avoided in his plays what was then 
ont of date or oat of the picture for the time, that la, 
' one farce snrcharg^e, un badinage abstrait et clair-obscur,' ^ 
and being in the region of the drama a very Rousseaa, 
he made aenstbUiU the mainspring of every action he de- ,' 
scribed. His notion of comedy, then, was not confined to : 
the classical one : it impinged apon the classical notion of ; 
tragedy. The awakening of emotion, rather than of amnse- 
ment, was to be the object of the dramatist. Pleasore 
was to be interpreted in its socitd aspect. It was a 
theory likely to be iKCepted at a time when a nation had 
the makii^ of its history in its own hands. The Prologue 
to the Fausae Antipa^ie makes it quite evident that 
Nivelle de la Chauas6e considered the drama from many 
points of view before deciding on the fare he was to put 
before the public. Le Bourgeois advises him to try the 
ancient comedy which excites to laughter : 
' Or sus, poor commencer, tout d'abord, je conclus 

Que la meUleure pidce est oh Ton rit le plus ! ' * 
La Critique advises the satiric drama : 

' Qnittez tout autre gollt, embrassez la Critique, 

Armez-vous de ses traits, devenez satirique.' ' 
La Pricieuae wishes philosophy to be popularised in the 
drama : 
'Ces sujetB sent trop bas. Le Public rons en qmtte, 

G^nie ; 6Ievez-vous & des objets plus grands. 
Prenez le ton Philosophique, 
Ajustez la M^taphysique 

A TuBE^e du sese et des honnltes gem. 

PoTU* la mettre h, port^e, dtez-lui les 6chasses. 

Mais ne lui donnez pas des allures trop basses, 

Ayez le badinage al^ait et cUtir-obscur, 

Toujoore envelopp6 d'un tendre ct^puscule. 

Paites vous deviner, vous plairez & coup eflr.' * 
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L'Admirateur haa a very general view : 

' Je Buis de toua les gofita et de tous tes pliusirs.* ^ 

Le Petit-Mattre explains how a piece can become popular : 

' Lea noQveaat^ sent toujonrs bellea. 
Sans TOUH embarrasaer du choiz, 
Ne TOUS donnez jamais qne des Pieces noavellee ; 
Affichez-les d'abord poor la demiere fois ; 
Prenez double, rendez tos plaisirs impayablea, 
Exceptez le Parterre. II pourrait au surplus 
VouB envoyer k tous les diables. 
C'est, du Teste, k quoi je conclus.' * 

Finally l' Homme Sensi expresses the sense of the audience in 
g^ieral : 

* Je cherche & m'amuser ; encor plus k m'instruire. . . . 
Le TTfu, le naturel ont des charmes pom moi. 
Benvoyez aux Forains ces folles rapsodies. 
Que Ton veut bien nommer du nom de comedies, 
Qu'on ne volt qu'une fois, que jamais on ne lit, 
Oil I'esprit et le cceiur oe font aucun profit. 
Quoi ! nous aurons toujours des farces surcharge ? 
Une intrigue cousue k des seines broch^ ? 
Des suppositions, des cikract^res faux, 
Absurdes, ind^ens, charg^ outre mesnre ; 
Des portraits invents, dont jamais la nature 
N'a f oumi les originaux ^ 
H£ quoi ! dans le si^le od nous sommes, 
Quelle n^essit^ d'imaginer des hommes ! 
Be pousser lear fohe au supreme de^6 1 
C'est assez des travers que chaoun d'eux se donne. 
Peignez-les tela qu'ils sent. Un ridicule outr6 
Fait lire, et cependant ne corrige personne. 
Je m'explique peut-Stre avec t6m^rit6. 
Bien d'autres cependant osent penser de mSme. 
Toutefois je n'en tire aucune autoriti. 
A TOS d^isions, je soumets men systdme.' ' 

* lies terns sont malheureux ' concludes Le Qinie when he 

accepts the work of the new author, Nivelle de la Chauss^e. 

' Bo. 6. » So. 7. » So. 8. 
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His first comedy La Fausse Antipathte (1733) was really - 
on the same lines aa the Dimocrite of Regnard. Two 
people who are married quarrel and part, and after many 
years meet again at the Court of Athens, where each 
attempts to gain the other's affection ; and then, having 
discovered their relationship, they begin life again, this time 
without illusions. In 1735 Le Prijugi d la mode was played, 
as a result of an idea communicated to La Chauss6e by 
Madame Quinault. New names of characters come into 
this play. Durval is the husband, the wife is Constance ' 
{the latter a very favourite name with La Chaoss^), and the 
artificial names derived from Greece and Rome, emd made 
classic by MofiSre and other dramatists of his time, are now 
gradually abandoned. The valet-de-chambre is Henri. 

In 1737 appeared L'^cole des Amis, where the hero and 
heroine are Monrose and Hortense, but the friend is still 
Ariste. MHanide (1741) was a greater play and a greater 
success ; it is a clear example of the new development of 
the drama, from which the valet and the sonbrette, with any 
amusement they may have caused, have both disappeared. 
1742 saw Amour pour Amour, a fanciful play, satiric in 
design,* and in 1743 La Chauss^e essayed PamiUt, but - 
the ill-success of the play was evident the first night. 
Richardson's heroine was the heroine of this piece. L'^cole 
des Mires was a great success. The heroine, Marianne, is 
put into a series of false situations which ensure for 
her the sympathy of the audience. There are, however, 
elements of interest in the weak husband and imperious wife, 
M. et Mme. Argant, and the classic valet comes in again as 
LafleuT. He appears also in the tittle play Le Rival de Lui- 
Mim£ (1746) where incidentally he refers to the ' Op6ra 
forain ' which produces ready-made scenes and characters.' 
La Oouvernante (1747) is however totally larmoyant again, 
though a valet and a soubrette are actually on the stage, the 
latter under the name of Juliette. Of the remaining plays the 
most interesting is L'Homme de Fortune, but there are others 
of a more experimental kind, such as L'amour CastiUan, which 
help to give an impression of La Chauss^'s versatility. 
> See Nndioe's Boliloqny, Act I. w>. i. * Aei I. bo. 2. 
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I If we look at La ChauBs^'s plots as a whole, we aee 

that he has reproduced from his knowledge of ordinary life 

I a whole series of delicate and difficult sitoationa ; and 

I that these very same sitoations have formed the material 
for the lat^' nineteenth-century plays of Dumas fila, Aogier, 

L, and especially Sardon. Thus La ChausB^e'a drama 
reflected the movement of French life, which was tend- 
ing to define society in a wider way, uid this continuous 
movement fumisbed the materitd for plays a century 
later. It is perhaps difficult for as to realise that in La 
ChauBS^'a time the plots were new,^ more especially as be 
embarrassed simple situations with a network of intrigue, 
and thus be shows us how difficult it was for him to get away 
from what was then the conventional art and t«cbnique of 
the stage. For example he did not escape from the tyranny 
of the five-act play, and he fills in the acts with long narra- 
tives, which the great classical writers, Comeille, Mobdre 
and Bocine, had tried to avoid, at any rate until the audience 
was sufficiently interested in the actors to bear a lengthy 
recital. But La Chauss6e's plan has a peculiarity which 
served the intrigue. By giving the characters so much to 
' say in explanation of themselves and their past history, 
the action moves slowly, and the audience is left in doubt 
for quite a long time about the real subject of the play, 
since the author's point of view is for the time obscoted 
or concealed. For instance, La Cbauss^ threw the public 
off the scent in JUSlanide, and then returned to the obvious 
subject suggested by the title. Sometimes La ChauseSe 
leaves the object of the play vague, and then the form tends 
. to be episodic rather than dramatic (as in £a Oouvemante). 
Thus a new and undramatic form of play is being prepared, 
where there is no steady movement towards a solution. 
This will be the best mould for the problem play of Biderot 
and later writers. Lanson is of opinion ' that this type cd 
play makes the audience share more fully in the suspense 

* See a. LHUon, SivelU d« la OhmmU, Oc, pp. ISO, 181, notra. 
■ HM. p: 186. ' Celt li on Mt inttrisnr, iiuim cei eflebi Bout Uia pniBMiita 
mi le peai^e, a'ert fc din rartoot oe qui n'a pu diveloppj en soi le sens oiiUqna 

oa eath6tiqae ; et o'est prAciaimsut oe qa'on d6rigne da oom d'uUir4t m41o- 

dlKEQ4tiQll0.' 
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in vhich the characters find themselveB. It ib a new axt,]' 
he Bays, bat of a low type, and is rather melodrama than-' 
drama. Thus the crisis in these plays is often not a dramatic . 
crisia which grows oat of the action, but it is a ptfft of the 
original imbroglio which cornea to light later and might 
just as well have come to light earlier. This applies to the 
discovery of persons in La Qouvemante and in MSlanide. 
Circnmstances have often to be very violently twisted to 
put off the declaration, and the reconnaissance is then 
artificially prepared for. In many cases the lengthening 
out of the denouement, as in farce, might have its comic 
side, but in serions druna this process weiuies the audience. 
However, given this considerable and grave defect, there 
remain counterbalancing qualities in La C!hauB86e*s drome. 
The contrast in La Qouvemante between the view of Le 
Prudent, as man of the world, and his son Sainville is 
well marked : 

' La raison mdme a tort, qnand elle ne plait pas,' ^ says 
Le Prudent, recalling the efforts of galanterie. 

Sainville, the representative of the new democratic age, 
objects to every sign of aristocracy, even of the aristo- 
cracy of mind. He dislikes the term ' bonne compagnie ' ; 

* Ce Bont lee mceoTS qui font la bonne compagnie.' * 

The President's languid is old-fashioned as well as his 
thoughts. He still uses the climazee of Comellle ; 

' Que son abaissement I'^ldve et m'humille ! ' * 

SunviUe'a speech is not ornate uid appeals to plain fact, 
and Ang^Uque asks naively : 

' Ne faut-il pas toujours dire la viriti t ' ' 

The transition in society from the old order to the new is 
here finely and clearly marked. The actual plot of La 
Qouvemante found its way into later literature, and is the 
precursor of a novel with the same tendency, East Lynne, 
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whicli in its turn has been dramatised to appeal to the 

sensibility of a London and provincial audience of the 

*i poorer kind. The farther romance and dramas of BentLment 

1 are from lives crashed down by the needs of every day, the 

. \ more such pictm-es are appreciated. 

I In the time of La Chanss^ one thing that the public 
•found interesting was the occasional fine action done by 
' Bome of the characters. Bat it would be untrue to suppose 
that these characters were always drawn in such a way as 
to make the fine action seem natural to them. It was 
\ petrt of the eighteenth-century theory that a commonplace 
y person could be just as great a hero as a gifted man, and 
thus nothing in La Chauss^'s characters seems to contri- 
' bute to any final great result. The audience were often 
more ready to accept this illogical position than one would 
imagine. While they were looking on at a realistic play 
they still had a romantic expectation about it ; they would 
like to see the ord mary men on the stage doing impossible 
things in complicate d situations. Where the drama was 
most untrue to Ufe La Chauss^ was most sure of the in- 
dulgence of his audience. They were n ot disturbed b;^ any 
lack of dramatic verisimilitude, unity, or significance in the 
events. 
j It 'seems surprising that the audience should have been 
I affected by the moral taught by these plays, for the moral 
does not come naturally out of the development of character 
' or action. But here again we have to realise the kind of 
audience to which the plays appealed. The people were 
already addicted to a proverbial philosophy and an easy 
way of disposing of difficult questions. To such listeners 
the ready maxims of La Chausste's characters might convey 
something familiar. They sympathised, too, with the tone 
of scorn in which he spoke of society. The revolutionary 
spirit afterwards seen in Rousseau can be traced in La 
Chauss^, and marks Mm as the man of his time. Take 
for example L'Homme de Fortune. Here the eon of M. 
Brice reminds one of a hero of Beyle-Stendhal in his sense 
of unlimited power and capacity, while, as he conceives, 
he is unjustly oppressed by past and present social forces. 
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In Uie first scene where Laorette the eutvante is talking of 
M^anie to whom the younger Brice pays attention, Lauretta 
defines the irascible vanity of the man for us : 

' L'abus continuel qu'il fait de son m^rite ; 
Le faste qu'il affecte, et dont chacun s'lrrite; 
L'air jaloux dont il voit les gens de quaUt^ ; 
Le d6pit qu'il en a, s& eensibilit^ 
D'avoir une naissance ordinaire et commune, 
De n'Stre que le fils d'un homme de fortune.' * 

The scene between the elder Brice and his son might indeed 
have been satirical. The son explains that he has rushed 
into extravagance in order to obtain any sQrt of consider- 
ation in society : 

' Qui V0U8 diroit pourtant que le faste et I'^clat 
Ne sent ni dans mon goM, ni dans mon caractere, 
Que, si j'y suis plong6, rien n'est moins volontMre ; 
Que ee ne fut jamais que par pur d^sespoir, 
Par la n^cessit6 de me faire valoir ; 
Pour mortifier ceux qui me font trop connoitre 
De quel sang fortune le sort les a ftut naitre.' * 

Even M. Brice pire is unable to suggest seriously that 
hourgeoia virtues would have stood his son in good stead, 
though he himself holds firm to his belief in the bourgeois 
class : 

' Apprenez qu'un faux noble est bien moins qu'on 
bourgeois.' * 

The son at the end of the scene, by a curious piece of self- 
analysis, sees the security and happiness of his father's 
point of view : 

' Mon p^e, avec raison, se refuse k mes vcenx : 
Si ]e penBois aiusi, je serois trop henreuz I ' * 

The play, while confessedly bourgeois, really turns on the 
romance of the alliance between the younger Brice and 
M^ranie, daughter of the Vicomte d'Elbon. At the moment 
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when the 'N^oomte, monmed aa dead, reappears, Brice Che 

eldra ceases to control the issaes of the {dot. As he himself 

says: 

' Conduia le reste, O del, je t'en laisse le soin.' ^ 

He is only secure in his scnipolons refosal to encourage 
his son's suit. In these conditions the varied impulses 
of the other characters have their way, and as Ls Chaussfe 
imagines these impulses to be good, all works out well. 
M6ranie secures her love, Brice the younger with M^ranie 
a position that his ambition desired. At one point * when 
events seem to be turning in a different direction the 
Yicomte cries out : 

' Que vois-je J Ici tout est en larmes.' 

But the play ends as all desire and the fantastic and scrupu- 
lous obstacles to the happiness of the lovers vanish away. 

In the course of the play M^ranie has seen clearly the 
weakness of Brice : 

'YouB me hvrez sans cesse & la douleur amdre 
De partager votre &me avec une chimere,' * 

she says, realising that ambition on the side of the bourgeois 
son helps to divide them. Le Marquis, who is well bom, 
disputes with Brice the elder, who does not see how it will 
advance his family if his son becomes ennobled : 

' Qu'est-ce qu'un nouveau noble est de plus qu'un boor- 
geois? ' 

says M. Brice, and the Marquis amwers : 

* n faut bien commencer. Les noms les plus c^Iebres 
Etoient auparavant cach^ dans les tSn^bres.' * 

On the whole, while the plot is valueless in VHomme de 
Fortune, the characterisation is interesting, and the moral 
is not preached by the characters but comes out through 
the play. It is not a moral represented by the point of 
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view of any of the characters : bat is the contrast expressed 
between the artificial principles of an elaborate society and 
the natural principles of kindness which really reign among 
men, as I^a Cbauas6e, following the philosophers, firmly 
beliered to be the case. 

It is clear that the love of eensihiliti which came into 
fashion at the end of the seventeenth century counted for 
a good deal in the popularity of La Chauss^e. The strict 
view of love as at its best in sacrifice, which distinguished 
Comeille, and the almost ascetic philosophy of the seven- 
teenth century in which the power of the will was exalted, 
yielded to a loose reading of the sensation theory in philo- 
sophy (which made much of the senses as the only vehicle 
of knowledge) and to a sentimental view of the passions, 
which abandoned the old morality tmd was satisfied with 
any act so long as it expressed aena^iliti and kindness of 
heart. _ 

The use of abstract terms such as vertu encouraged } 
inaccuracy of thinking. All feeling was extolled, and { 
Frsuice was close to Diderot's philosophy, with its exaltation | 
of all nature and all natural acts as good. Feelii^, it is I 
tme, was shown chiefly in the guise of excitabihty to tears, ' 
and the characters in (be drame larmoyant obviously enjoy ^ 
the sensation. 

In particular the idea that whatever is natural is good 
has a maleficent efiect on morals, because it destroys some- 
thing at least as natural and more helpful to the progress 
of society, namely, the desire to be better. La Chauss^'s 
characters express this false view. They think that ac- '~ 
quired virtues are a mistake and are hardly to be reckoned 
with : 

* Lea vertus qa'on acquiert sont si pen naturelles, 
Que Ton doit au besoin fort pen compter sur elles.' ^ < 

They are guided by impulse, therefore, and not \ej reason, I 
and they exercise power over others through their own 
weakness. On the other hand they have no rational hold^-' 
on life or health : they faint and even die at the lightest 
' L'ScoU it la Jtuntue, Act IV. ho. 1. 
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provocation. The obstacles pat in their way are of the 
Burprising and romantic order, and misfortune is exaggerated 
in order to give full play to senaibiliti. It is obvious that 
the women La these plays woold have to be specially con- 
structed in order to bear all these things : they are, in the 
first place, astonishingly ignorant of life (stage inginuea in 
fact), and also without balance or judgment. They ask 
tiresome counter-questions whenever they want to seem 
moved by reason and are only moved by feeling. They 
are fractious, not argumentative. Lanson has noticed that 
they also lose the sense of grammatically constructed 
sentences, and that there is a want of the simpUcity and 
sincehty that distinguished Racine A While Voltaire and 
others of his school were still using caustic wit and fine sense. 
La Chauss^ appealed to the large mass of people who were 
beginning to feel the need for softer, easier, more emotional 
words. Thus he was preparing the way for Rousseau, who 
brought aensibiliti off the stage into ordinary life. And 
lia Chauss^'s work would not have been so easily done 
if he had not with great dramatic skill fitted the subject 
to the exigencies of the stage. Like all successful French 
dramatists he knew the technique of the theatre and the 
true value of a situation.' 
^ The rise of the drame larmoyant answered the public 
expectation at a time when ancient tragedy had ceased to 
; move the audience, and comedy satirised society too pain- 
'■ fully. The drames described, namely, those of Nivelle de la 
'Chauss^, and the larmoyant work of Voltaire and of Oresset, 
are practically contemporary with one another : thus though 
Destouches marked the transition between comedy and 
drame, there w&b otherwise no gradual development in the 
genre in the eighteenth century. It carried on, it is true, 
a serious tradition, but it was applied In an exclusively 
modem way, to fit the taste of the time. 

The desire for larmoyant drama seems to have been 
general in Europe, if we are to judge by the translations 

I O. LousoD, NiveOt de la Chavstit, p. 262. 

* Take for instanoe the Hoene in M&an<de, where Datviaue foroea bis father 
to laoogniae him in ordei to avoid a duel on a point of bououi. 
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and adaptations of Nivelle de la ChauBS^'s works. Many 
of them were translated into Dutch and Italian, and some 
freely adapted for the English stage.* 

In many ways the drame Jarmoyant prepared the way for 
the Romantic drama of the nineteenth century. Except in 
the case of rare phrases it banished satire from the stage : 
it exalted feelings above reaeon and the ri gh ts of the inr- 
dividual above the traditions of society. It broke .down 
oonventibDaT'^stinctions between tragedy and comedy, 
olaimeH~t6 find romance within the Jowrjcoia'ci&cle/aDd" 
aimed at a painting of life full of realistic detail, from which . 
the commonplace and the iirr1'*'"''"g •"">"* not, pynliirletl^ A 
good"deal of Victor Hugo's, de Vigny's and Stendhal's theory 
in the nineteenth century was thus anticipated. But with the 
development of the drame larmoyant into the drame bourgeois 
comes the theory and practice of Diderot's drama, and 
we have a critical problem raised which was not acute in 
Nivelle de la Chauss^e : how far does the teaching of morality 
conflict with the painting of life ? Can the problem be 
solved in the drama by the admission of irony ? These 
points are now to be discussed. " 

The drame bourgeois which developed from the drame 
larmoyafU is chiefly connected with the name of Diderot. 
But in the eighteenth century most of the plays of Louis- 
Seba«tien Mercier were considered by himself and his 
literary friends to be true specimens of drame.'' It will 
therefore be convenient to examine both his plays and 
Diderot's in order to ascertain what were the distinguishing 
characteristics of this genre. 

Diderot's drame is complicated by his philosophic 
theory. He had as a basis for his tMdtre the idea of in- 
spiring a love of virtue, but his philosophic position was in 
reaUty non-ethical. It was this :—' Nature is good, and all 
natural acts are good.' But the imitation of natme does 

' See St. QeneBt'fi Bislory of Me Stage. Amtmr pour amour wsB trtuulated 
into Italun, 1762 ; L'Scote da Mirea in ITOfl ; La Oouvernante in the same 
year. MSanidt was tronBlated into Dutch 17S9, and Italian, 17Q2. Le 
Prijvgi d la iSodt into Italian, 1762, ete., etc. 

' Among hia forty-two plays, tMrty-one ol lAiob were printed, Bome were 
histoiioal dramaB, aome imitations of 8bakeBpeai«. 
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not always instruct the spectator in the vay of virtue aa 
Diderot thought it should. Diderot, whea he considered 
nature, did not think of it as the ideal or ultimate purpose of 
life, but rather as the present manifestatioo^it;- Thus any 
aociden€ or accessory fact would seem to him as ' natural * 
as a principle of life or law of nature would to us. By an 
eztretordinary twist of thought he imagined that a union of 
comedy and tragedy would be contrary to this ' nature * 
in which he beUered, and this led him to consider all 
dramatic possibilities as marked out on a scale. Beyond 
tragedy lies melodrama, beyond comedy farce ; between 
comedy and tragedy, in undiscovered country, the new 
genre, genre sirieiix, tragidie domestique ou bourgeoiae : which 
was not a compromise between comedy and tragedy, but 
included a study — then completely new— of the conditions 
' of life of the middle classes.^ Diderot's theory of ' con- 
,' ditions * is that a man may avoid finding his likeness in 
.' a stage character, bub he will always find a state similar 
to his own, with which he can sympathise.' (Even the 
audience, Diderot conceive, go to the play with the social 
fact in their minda.) JPhus situation sho uld, be thioka. 
control character in the druna. Contrast is however 
,producedl)eTween character, dramatic situation, and social 
t/ conditions. Problems here arise too complicated for a 
simple solution on the stage ; and this is one reason why 
Diderot's drama is said to foreshadow the modem problem 
play. Another reason is that, as we have shown, there is 
an underlying ethical problem in Diderot's own mind with 
which he never really grappled, and he was never sure 

* ' La genre B^rieox, oA il n'y a pAs le mot poor rire, n'a rieu 4 Toir aveo la 
comMie, et a'iuapiruit paB la terreur, 11 n'est pas uou ptus la tragidie. C'eet 
on genie h put, qnl a wt roiBon d'etre paiticulUTe. II n'a paa pone but de 
pT^senter i. b ectae lea ridiciilee, les vicea, ou tea grandee pauiona, mue, ce 
qui eat un fonde non moina Tiche, lea deToira dea hommea, lea actions ou afiairea 
aSrieuaea, qui, ^tant lea plua commnna, aagmenteront tout euaemble et I'iteudue 
et rutilil^ du genre. Or lea devoirs dea bonunea, o'eat-il-diTe d'hommei 
botirgeoU, Bont il la fois sociaax et domeatiquea. n faut done prfaenteT 
sni la BC^ne lea " oonditiotu " des honunea et lenrs " relationa de famiUe." ' 
3< Eiaretim. 

' ' Pout peu qne le caraot^re f3t oharg£, un apeotateui poavait ae dlie k 
lui-m§me : oe n'eat paa moi. Haia il ns peut ae oaober que l'£tat qn'on jona 
devant lui ne aoit le aien ; U ne pevt nUamtiaitre »u deixnrs.' 
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whether a play should be didactic or realistic. The differ- -- 
ence between Diderot's drama and a modem play ie chiefly 
that in a modem problem play the actual force of the problem 
is expresBcd in the dramatic crisiB, which is always at the / 
end, and that the play rarely extends over more than three I 
acts. In Diderot the sense of the problem and the dramatic [ 
eense do not so clearly co-operate. The modem play 
combines the form of the classical drama with the aim of ' 
Diderot's thidtre?- - 

Of Diderot's plays, some — e.g. Le Fits Naturel — are only 
interesting from the point of view of the comidie bourgeoise, 
and as a study of eenaibilitS ; others — e.g. Eat-il bon, est-il 
michant ? — are instances of the problem play in its earliest 
form, developed later by Ibsen, and invadit^ the drama of all 
European nations in the nineteenth oentmy. The evolution 
from one style to another is, as we have seen, partly con- 
nected with the form. A loose episodic play, not really 
dramatic, is the soil on which the problem thrives, especially 
the problem which is never intended to have any solution ; 
while if the author's mind is preoccupied by problems, as 
TJiderot's undoubtedly was~Ee"wiir be unable >» A-rppwa 
his thougHt m "any "cdhci^ Jpna._ In contrast with La 
Chauss^, Diderot avoids romantic incident and imbroglio. 
The events that happen to bis charactOTs are as dull as 
the characters themselves. But he develops quite lemaik- . 
ably the social side of experience in the drama. The 
interest of the events is that they happened to someone 
in a particular socifd relation, either domestic (e.g. to father 
and son) or civil (to magistrate, merchant, soldier, lawyer). , 
The problem is not that of the individual life, but that of ; 
the individual in a particular and defined relation to society. , 
For his successors in the drama Diderot had to wait till the ' 
romantic revival was over, but in the eighteenth century 
his dramatic experiment had a flavour that was all its own.* 

1 Cf. HtmBe WiAet, Rutherford and Son, Typhoon, and oertsin of GaU- 
vorlh;'! pkys. 

* Odmm (Corr. Litt., vol. ii. p. 104-7) notioea the * Morale tiev£e et path- 
Miqne ' of Le Filt Satwrd and also Bays : ' ... il ne tient qu'i M. Diderot de 
Iiure iiue rdvolntion salataire dans lei hkbutb, en ramenont k» amdMont 
BDi la aoine, et aon Pbrt dt famSe aooompliia eette pt^otioo.* 
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The most iutereBting play to ezamine is Est-U bon, e«t-U 
tiUcfumt? — in which the chief character, Hardooin, has a 
Btrong resemblance to Diderot himself. The title marks 
out the problem. When at the end of the play it is pat 
agfun by Madame de Ch^py in the form of a question the 
answer is : ' L'un apr^ I'aatre ' ; while another character 
finishes the phrase : 

' Comme tous, comme moi, comme tont le monde.* 

The dialogue is a contrast to the somewhat artificial tone 
of La Chauss^'s. It is modem, full of verve a/ad esprit, 
and the movement is rapid. Hardonin has ' des moDTO- 
ments de cceur ' which always come at the wrong time. 
He yields too soon, or too late, holds out when it is not 
necessary, gives in uselessly. His aeTisibiliU is nothing 
but a snare in the practical life. His imi^^ation too 
comhinea events in such a grotesque way that the judgment 
which issues from them is always false. But perhaps 
Diderot had a double end in view in writing this play. His 
description of Vhomme senaHle may he not merely a subject 
for drama, but also a subject for satire. Possibly he meant 
to satirise contemporary life, and the drame which reflected 
it. Take for example Hardouin's soliloquy on play-writing 
(Act II. Bc. 1), and the description of M. de Crancey as he 
followed (or rather preceded in the guise of a postillion) 
Madame de Vertillac and her daughter. Even the entries 
of the characters (k propos of the difficulties in which 
Hardouin is soon to be enmeshed) resemble ironically the 
unexpected entrances in a romantic play, though Diderot 
always manages to produce some sufficient and common- 
place reason for them when all is examined. Then the 
character of Hardouin himself falls into the picture. He 
has rdme sensible. He is touched to tears by distress, 
and this impels him to take the most gauche methods of 
succouring the afflicted. The working out of this thesis is 
ingenious, and the whole play witty. The same caimot be 
said of Diderot's other plays, which move slowly, are not 
always illuminated by humotu*, and translate life as Diderot 
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eeeB it with less satire and also less grace than Est-il 
bon, eat-U michant ? The universal philanthropist ia 
generally treated by him with the solemnity befitting the 
occasion.* 

The fact that Diderot himself hesitated between didactic { 
and realistic drama gave hia productions uncertainty of aim' 
and inequaUty in construction. This latter point can bej 
illustrated by comparing his treatment of the subject of' 
ie P&re de FamiUe with Sedaine's treatment of the same "; 
theme in Le Pkiloaopke aavs le savoir. Sedaine deliberately 
recast the play and improved its form. Sedaine's play' 
simplified the action, and removed the moral outbursts , 
that were characteristic of the genre bourgeois. He was 
accustomed to write opera, in which every word has to 
have its immediate appeal on simple lines. His delicate 
delineation of character in the play makes it still inter- 
esting ; and this domestic drama has gaiety as well as 
sentiment.' 

The uncertainty of aim in Diderot's plays goes so far 
that it is a question whether even in Le FiU Naturd or 
Le Fire de FamiUe he really threw himself into a drame 
bourgeois, or whetlier we must consider these plays as serious 
experiments, and Eat-il hon, est-il michant ? as a flippant one. 
The difficulty induced Diderot to work out a new theory of 
the drama, which was certainly not that of the dratne as 
then understood, bat which opened new opportunities for 
the sta^. He had recommended a certain procedure to 
the actor in the Paradoxe sur le eomidien.^ In this pamphlet 
Diderot shows us that he considers all the world a stage, 
where the fools are the actors, the wise men sit in the 
parterre, criticise and make copy oat of the follies they see. 
Thus the dramatist in an eighteenth-century world must 

* Two earlier BketoheB, Plan d^tm divertusemml domeetique aod La Piiee 
tt h Pmlogtie, worked np in Eit-il ton, ett-it miehant t both Mtirise the drama. 

■ See t.g. H. Desp«rTille'e sohloqiiy. Act L so. 3 : 'II fout que est homme 
marie juBtement m fiUe aujourdlmit le jour, le m&ne jour que j'ai i, lui parlor, 
o'ett lait esigtia. Oni, o'est fait expria poui moi. Ces ohoseB-lJi n'arrit 
qa'i moL' 

' The GbitrvatioM tvr Garrict written in I7T0 oontAined exactly the it 
ideas that were afterwaida worked up in the Pmadoxt. 
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ftfFord to do without aenaibiliU, fuid the actor, who is 
the dramatist's collaborator, had better do withoat it 
too* 

Everything is imitatioa, 'singerie sublime,* for art is 
(mly the imitation of mi>tm«. ' C'est la manqne de sensi- 
bility qui fait lee actenrs sablimes.' ' 

Diderot's desire that the actor shonld be oonscioas, and 
not moTed by pure eens&iliU only, seems to be connected 
with an argoment in defence of beauty of attitude and action 
on the stage. Thus he insists that a death on the stage 
should be calculated to produce the right and noble effect : 
a woman must fall modestly and with a movement natural 
in appearance and yet artistic in its result. Pure nature, says 
Diderot, certainly has her sublime moments, but it takes 
am artifit to seize them and reproduce them. As we should 
say now, he must intuitively seize them, but consciously 
express them* Here Diderot's real position is opposed to 
the didactic theory of the century and also to pure realism 
in the drama. His ideal drama is personal, depending on 
the conscious artistic choice of the author. But Diderot is 
with his centtuy when he thinks of the actor, not as a 
brilliant star, but as a member of a society all of whom are 
taking part in the same artistic effort. It is perhaps for 
the reason given by Diderot that French acting is so 
superior as an art. The French actor measures his role, 
compares it with that of others, and instead of shining 
individually he plays his part for the good of the com- 

^ * Dtuu Ift gnukde oom^die, la oomidie k l&qaelle je reTiena tonioms, 
oelle dn Dionde, tontea lea imea eluradea oooapent le th^Stre, toua lea honunea de 
gillie aont mi p«rt«rre. Lea ^emiera s'nppellent des foiu ; lea seoonda, 
qui a'unuaeDt k oopiet lenta folies, a'ftppelleat dea aagea ; o'est Toil fixe dn 
ngc qui a&iait lo ridioule de taat de penonnagea direra, qtd le pent, ot qui 
noDS ftkit lire enanite du tableau de oea ffioheux origioaux dont Tona atos 
tti qnelquofoia la victime ... Ceat qn'il (I'aoteiiT) a'^ooute encore an moment 
tA 11 voua trouble, et qne tout aon talent conaiBte non pai k ae laiaaer alter & 
la aenaibilit^ comme vona le auppoaec, male i, imiter ai parfaitement toua les 
■ignes ertirienra da aentiment que tous vons y tTomjdeE.' F. 119. 

' ' Qa'eat^«e done, que le Trai 1 Cest la oonformiU dea signea extirieura, 
de la voix, de la figiue, du monTement, de Taction, da diaooura, en nn mot 
de toutea lea partiea de jeu, vreo nn module iAiaX on donnS pu le po4t« on 
imagiad de t^l« par Taateur. VoilA le merveilleux.' F. 121, 

' See Benedetto Croee, Aathetie. 
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puij.^ Cool reflection and judgment, Didwot urges, are 
necessary for this.' 

The collaboration between actor and dramatic anthor 
vas well understood by Diderot, He quotes Voltaire's 
remark on seeing Clairon in one of hlB pieces. ' Est-ce 
bien moi qui ai fait cela ? ' Then, in the Paradoxe (p. 186), 
he points out that the actor has to lose himself in the poet's 
conception. ' II faut qnelquefois que I'aoteur se sacrifle an 
poSte.' 

Didetot comes to a point at which he asks himself if 
there is not such a thing as a sensibiltti artifieielle. By 
this he probably means imaginatire sensibility as opposed 
to instinctive sensibility. The second intOTlocutor in the 
Paradoxe has just been quoting Locke : '... or, il n'y a rien 
dans I'entendement qui n'ait ^t^ dans la sensation,* ' when 
Diderot begins to analyse sensibility. The analysis of sensi- 
bility leads Diderot further, and he analyses realism in order 
to find ont what is truth in art. He defines it as proportion, 
as conformity with an ideal imagined by the writer.* 

Diderot in his Paradoxe thus really opened the way to 
a wider criticism of art. He himself gave a more elsTated 
meaning to the term sensibility than was usoal in his cen- 
tury. He admits the part of imagination in the reflection 
of Ufe on the stage, and he admits, too, a poetic and imagin- 
ative rendering of a part by an actor who thus collaborates 
with the author. 

Diderot's plays,' written during the progress of his 
critical ideas, are thus experimental and reflect different 

'' ' C'eat conune danB one aoci^t^ bien ordoim^, oA obaoun sacrifice de 
MB droitB primilifB poor le bieo da TeDaemble du tout. Or qui e«t.oe qui 
oonuaitra le plus parfaitemenb la meaure de oe BaciifioB T L'homme just« 
dans U 8oci6t£, rbomme i, la t£te froide au th^tra.' 

* See also in the Paradoxt : ' £( savez-Toae Tobjet de oes rSpititions d 
moltipli^a 1 C'eat d'itablir une balajice entre lea talents direra dea aoteora, 
de mani^re qu'il en lisnlte nne action gMirale qui soit une ; et loraque rorgenil 
de I'lin d'entre eui se refuse i, cette balance, c'eat toujoun aux dipena de U 
perfection du tout, an detriment de votre ploisir ...,' p. 145. 

» P. 158. 

* ' Le po^tesDrla seine pent £ti«iduB habile qneleoomidiendanalenionde, 
mais croit-on que Bur la so^a I'acteur aoit plus profond. Boit plus habile i 
feindre la jaie, la triateBse, la aensibilitfi, I'admiration, la haine, la tendreaae. 
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phases of his theory. They are hardly clear examplee of 
the drame b&urgeota. They hesitate, as we have seen, 
between ezpresaiug a didactic purpose or a realistic picture 
of life. They reflect the changing mood of the author as 
aenaible or reflective, as tending to romance or to satire. 
It is the insoluble or at any rate the nnsolTed problem which 
Diderot can then most eadly throw into the artistic form 
which was a necessity to him as a playwright. His drama 
had no auccession at the time, but takes its place in the 
history of eighteenth-century experiments. After romance 
in the nineteenth century had had its great bloesoming, 
the subtle questionings of the ptays of Diderot were re- 
peated in modem shape by a more critical age.^ 

The j»lays of^Mercier are, jnoiB-ligidly _limited_ to the„ 
notion of drame as it was then understood t han w ere 
Diderot's. WKIe lie wfis opposed "Eb the idea of a strong 
mtiast t>etween comedy and tragedy, and considered the 
word drame as the general and collective name, embracing 
all genres,' he was clear that each play should have its unity 
of conception, and shoold be a picture of life seen with the 
eye of an artist. In this way Mercier, like La Chaussfe, 
simplified his subject by exercising artistic choice. His 
adaptation of English plays gives a very good idea of bis 
method of work. For instance, Ms Gist play, Jenneval, was 
taken from Lillo's London Merchant, but the incoherence of 
the play struck Mercier with force, especially when he con- 
trasted it with the other English play ' which had sug^iested 
Begnard's Le Joueur, and Saurin's Beverley ; and he re- 
duced the scenes in Lillo's play to order, and recast the 
whole in JenTieval, where, whatever are the other merits 
or the demerits of the play,* there is a unity given by the 
visualising of one aspect of life.' When we consider that 

' See eipecUlly tlie dnuna of Ibsen uid of his foUowsn in En^uuL 
' Dv Thidlrt, p. QG. ' Drame, qui est le mot aoUeotif, le mot ori^nal, 
le mot [nx>ine.' 

' Hoore'i The Oamester (1763), also translated by Diderot in 1760. 

* Mercier obanges the ending, and mokes Jenneval (Barnwell) lepent. 

• See Dk Thidtre, p. 147, where Mercier dwells on the faot that the nnlty 
of interest in a play must be kept. He tees that the Tragi-comedj of the 
sixteenth oentory in Enmt» failed from this lack of onity. Ibid. p. 96. 
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Hercier could read and enjoy Shakespeare and Lope de 
Vega, ve see that his understanding of dramatic unity was 
not narrow : he could feel, for example, the unity of interest 
in Shakespeare's Julius Caeaar, and could contrast it favour- 
ably with the English drama of the Bestoration which kept 
the loose and episodic form of the Shakespearean drama but 
was without its strong unity of appeal. He_ieltf tQQ,.ttiat_ 
a play must be intelligible to the public.^ and that^plais_ 
ought _only t o be^|uc^d aa actin g plavs. and not as litera- 
_ture Intended for privatereading.' On many grounds, 
chieffy~oii that ~^ enabling the author to produce a truer 
picture of life, he preferred that plays should be writtm 
in prose." 

Merci^'s plays are usually dismissed in histories of " 
literature in one brief and chilling sentence. It is true 
that very few of them have survived, none have been 
lately reprinted or put upon the stage. But when they are 
read without prejudice they do not seem to have deserved 
their complete oblivion in contrast with the plays of other 
writers contemporary with Mercier, and in his lifetime they 
had a considerable measure of success. It seems necessary 
to seek for further reasons to account for the disparaging 
view usually taken of this writer's work. One reason 
appears on the surface. Mercier was not only a dramatist 
and a dramatic critic, but he was a political enthusiast and 
a critic of society. His pnblication, L'an 2440, was put 
on the Index by Rome, and also drew down on Mercier 
the dislike of the many classes of men who were satirised 
in this Bhx. His Semges Philosophiques, his two pamphlets, 
De la LitUralure and Du Thidtre, his Tableau de Paris, all 
contained a criticism of French administration and social 
life. This was partly a result of Mercier's travels and wide 
reading ; his experience of England, for example, urged 
him to a greater sense of proportion in the comparison of 
Paris and London than waa usual among his contemporaries. 

' Du TU/Un, p. IQS. 

* Ibid. p. 293. ' Hais il faut ttvooer (qooi qn'on «xige aajonrd'htii) 
que le Dnma eat tut pour la repctumtation et noa poor b teetnie.' 

* Ibid. p. 29S. 
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MercieT*8 opinion then divided sharply from the common 
opinion of his day. His views on political corruption, on 
town sanitation, on the place of a national theatre in public 
life, were too advanced to gain for their author a hearty 
reception. In some plays, e.g. in L^Indigent, be makes a 
definite attack not only on the oomiption of manners of 
the time but also on the selfishness of the class of land- 
lords, thus anticipating more than one play of this cen- 
tury in both France and England. 

Again, Mercier'a quarrel with the Com^e Fran^aise was 
fatal to his reputation as a dramatist. Only one of his 
plays. La Maiaon de M(Aiire, ever got into their repertory. 
A recent play on the same sabiect with the same title, 
produced in Paris, does not owe much in treatment to 
Mercier's example, but the two objects of the modem 
play, the celebration of Moli^ as the national dramatist, 
and the opening of the difficult question of his domestio 
life as a subject for drama, both reproduce the aims of 
Mercier's play, which was acted in MoU^'s own theatre 
in 1 787 and before the King and Queen at Versailles.* 

But MerciOT, if working against difficoltiee in France, 
was not without his recognition elsewhere. His plays, like 
those of La ChaussSe and Diderot,* were translated and 
reproduced in other countries. They were nearly all printed 
in England or Holland and sold at Paris. Jenneval (1771) 
was translated into German and Italian, Le Diaerteur into 
Italian and German, La Srouette du Viiutigrier (1771) into 
Tcheck, Dutch and German, L'lndigent (1772) into English 
as The Dia^eeeed Family, while it was also curioosly com- 
bined with the plot of Destouches' Le Diasipatenr by 
Mrs. Inchbald.' Le favx ami (1772) was trandated into 
Italian and Dutch, LeJuge (1774) into Dutch, Jean Hen- 

* On NoTember 14. The fUy wu adaptod bj Heroier from Ooldoni'i ' 
II Molitrt. 

* Donal WM traiuUted into English 1707, Patch 1776, Italian 1790. 
Lt Fire dt FamHh into Engliah ITBl, Italian 1762, and cepobliEhed hi Italy 
1796. 

■ Under the title of Next-ioor Neighboitn. All Dideiot's playa were tmu* 
lated into German, and many into EngHih, Dutch, and Italian, and La 
ChauBaie'a play* into Dutch, Italian and English. 
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nuyer (1776) into English and Dutch, Natalie (1776) into 
Dutch, German and Italian, L'Habiiajtt de la Ouadaloupe 
(1778) into English, Dutch and Italian, Lea Tomieaux de 
V4rone (1796) into Italian and Spanish,* and this list is not 
exhaustive. History and foreign plots (in Timon d'Aihhtes, 
La Maison de Moliire, Lea Tombeaux de Virone) have been 
laid largely under contribution by Mercier himself. 

When ve come to examine Heicier's drama in detail *- 
it is evident that the value of his plays varies according to 
Mercier's bent at the time of writing. Is he intending to 
give a true picture of life? He gives as striking scenes 
like those which occur at the beginning of Jean Henwayer 
and L'IndigetU. But is he wishing to teewih a moral in 
direct words 1 Then he either makes the characters utter 
long-winded speeches about right and duty, as in the latter 
half of Jean Bennuyer, or he is obliged to turn aside fromi . 
realism amd produce a plot which will illustrate his thesis. 
This occurs in the rather romantic conclusion of L'Indigent, 
in the melodramatic end of Le Diaerteur, in the setting 
and conclusion of La Brouette dv Vinaigrier. F(u the 
moralist in the drama must be something else than the' 
recorder of photographic detail. Nature is not necessarily' 
moral, and the observance of natural facts does not always- 
tend to individual or social morality. Thus the dramatic 
moralist, is obliged either to construct an ideal or to de- 
scribe the real satirically. Mercier is on the whole inore l. 
often a moralist than a realist, but be has the artistic 
instinct of getting his work within compass and on one 
plane. If it js not like life iUs- hftrmonioH».-;;jf it-is-aot-- 
Qsefol or moral it is harmonious.^. And all the plays are 
conspicuously posseseibg'iinity, though they are equally 
conspicuous in avoiding the notion of conflict which is the 
note of tragedy. Mercier was too strong an optimist to " 
admit the overpowering sense of evil that is characteristic 
of great tragedy. At the same time bis optimism is strong 
and not weak. Ha caies intenaely that the ri^ht should- . 
prevail, and this ffairgth is so infectious, that the n-iifiipnw* 
finds itself sympathising with the characters in his pla^rs, 
* ThU U • omtou oaae of letaming » fUy to iU birth^aoe. 
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' even thongh there is no doubt tliat all will be well with 
I "them in the best of all possible stage worlds. He observes, 
I he faces evil, and desires to reform the world, but his own 
tjwnflict was over before he ooald express it in Uteratute., 
What he carried into the artistic field was the zeal of the 
social reformer. Therefore some of his plays are not 
more interesting than the projects of a town councillor 
for municipal reform would be if dramatised. They 
represent a series of hoped-for and_ sxpectftd eventH— and if 
the facts surroundi ng bis hftroea are likfily^ hut do yipf Ttm-lrn _ 
\ ajl ay. M ercier has no hesitation in intro ducing unlikely 
i \ facts ^nd so drawing Ms^plajra tiiUL. CQUClusiim. 

Hia first play, Jenneval ou le Bamaveld fran^is, was a 
clever adaptation : Mercier himself appears more truly in 
Le Diaerteur of the same year. Here we see his cosmo- 
politan interest, for the scene is laid in Alsace, and the 
characters are a German mother and daughter, Madame 
Lnz^re and Clary, a French lodger, Durimel (the Diserieur), 
in love with Clary ; the French officers, St. Franc and Val- 
court, billeted on the household, and the disappointed lover, 
who as an inhabitant of the town has the opportunity of 
bringing about a tragedy, in which he nearly succeeds, and 
of betraying Durimel. In the final act (the play is 
thoroughly well constructed and there are not too many 
words, nor even too many phrases) the character of Madame 
Luz^ cornea out well. She is firm, self-rehant, alert, not 
despising danger, but facing it with excellent judgment. 
IJving on the borderland between two nations, she knows both 
France and Germany, and estimates the national as well as the 
individual quahties of the other characters. Clary has the 
restrained self-respect of her mother, with an effective mix- 
ture of obedient confidence and abandon. Of her two lovers 
she prefers Durimel, even when her frank preference seems 
to expose him to danger, and she keeps at bay Valcourt the 
fiery subaltern who looks upon her as fair game. The tran- 
sition in Valcourt, in whom all feelings ate centralised in 
women and hia pleasure in them, to a chivalry derived from 
the same source and purified by a sense of honour, is excel- 
lently done. St. Franc's test of Durimel and satisfaction that 
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the latter, who turns oat to be hia own son, can face death, 
rajaes the pU.y above the merely Bentimental plane ; as 
originally conceived there was a tragic ending with a moral 
satisfaction in it, but Mercier bent to the desire of the pubhc 
for a happy endiz^. In its final form Valcourt's interven- 
tion saves Durimel, and turns the play into melodrama : 

*Je ne suia qu'un homme sensible,' says Valcourt, 
' mais voici deux H^os ! ' pointing to the father and the 
Bon.^ 'J'ai sauv^ deux H^ros, j'ai rendu la vie k one 
famille respectable, et j'ai reooncili^ mon Pere et men ami.' 

In fact he has done all that was necessary for melodrama, 
drame and comedy. But a truer note is struck in the last 
words of the play : 

' Quand un Fran9ais entreprend une bonne action, le 
bonheur de r6useir est sa plus glorieose r^ompense.' 

The play abounds in shrewd remarks, generally of a 
moral character. ' L'extrSme malheur eniante I'extr&ne 
courage,' says St. Franc' Durimel In the same scene says 
'Le tr^pas ne sera pour moi qu'un instant. C'est vous qui 
soufErirez, et longtems.' 

Another successful play of Mercier's, freely translated 
into many languages, was La Brauette du Vinaigrier. This 
is a purely sentimental drama ^Without the lively action ^ 
that helped Le D43erteur''BF~£' Indigent. The scene is laid 
in commercial circles. Delomer is the successful trades- 
man, keeping up a kindly interest in Dominique pere, who 
possesses the brouette, and in Dominique file, who knows 
modem languages and acts as his secretary, and who falls 
in love with Mademoiselle Delomer. Dominique fila retires 
from the unequal combat, as Delomer wishes to marry his 
daughter well : but the inevitable loss of fortune occurs 
at the right moment, and Mademoiselle Delomer is faced 
with the convent, for her admirer, having only wished to 
marry a rich wife, leaves her in the lurch. Dominique fits 
is then subjected to a test by his old father who insists on 
calling on the Delomers while pushing his brouette. Of this 
> Act V. BO. a. » Act V. so. 3. 
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the Bon is Bomewhat ashamed— and the brouetli is pat in the 
comer of the porte-eochire. Dominique pire, having thus 
exposed the latent snobbishness of his son, opens the barrel, 
and takes oat bags and ba^ of gold, the ' fruit of honest 
labour,* restores the Delomer family and makes the lovers 
7 happy. In this drame, then, Mercier allows himself an im- 
possible romantic situation, and a httle fun at the foibles 
of class which occur in every condition of society. In his 
preface he had said that any part of life could be material 
for drama, but also that it could be material for amuse- 
ment as well as for a moral lesson. His play, so far as it 
goes, seems to justify the theory,* if we give up the idea 
that the plot need be a likely one. . 

The characters in this play, as in others of Mercier's, 
utter many things that are pointed and full of good sense. 
So Hademoiselle Delomer, accusing Dominique fils of 
bitterness, says ' Vous Stes ironique '—and his prompt 
answer is ' Je ne suis que malheureuz.' ' Dominique also 
says, in discussing poverty, ' On est toujours riche, quand 
on a tout pay^,' while another remark is ' Sans on peu 
d'ahondanoe I'amour lui-m6me se d^tniit et fait place k 
la discorde.' ' 

In L'Indigent (1772) we get a more interesting back- 
ground in the contrast between rich and poor. Joseph 
and Charlotte, supposed to be brother and sister, live 
together in the deepest x>o^6rty. Joseph weaves and 
Charlotte sews. Their affection for each other is the only 
light in their lives. With a scrupulous care for the setting 
of the stage, worthy of Ibsen, Bernard Shaw, or Galsworthy, 
Mercier describes the miserable room in which Joseph and 
Charlotte Uve. A dressing-room opens out of the main 
room, throDgh which the north wind blows, and in the 
dressing-room Charlotte is asleep. The end of her bed, 
containing her feet, projects on to the stage. M. de Lys, 
a rich young man, has seen Charlotte, and wishes to possess 

^ > Prifaee dt La BmuUe. ' Toat le detail de b vie bamftine ett ^slement 

■OQ objet ... Que lui imporbi mi diaddme t Sod* o«tt« ^tofie grosiUn il 

« tonoU nne &me (eiuible ... H deTieot Koond, *Binl6, liut, et monL* 

' Aot II. to. 2. * Aot m. M. 4. 
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her. He sends a messenger to see the condition in which 
she lives, and gives the brother money. Charlotte is thus 
enticed to the house, but having been brought up to read 
the literatore of the day, she knows her Pameta * and sus- 
pects De Lys. Finding herself locked in with De Lys, she 
seizes his gun and batters the door with the butt-end. In 
the action she dischai^^ one barrel. No one is hurt, but 
the valet opens the door and Charlotte escapes.* Mean- 
while De Lys is searching for a sister who was put out to 
nurse, and whom be only desires to find in order to destroy, 
since his father's will commanded him to divide possessions 
with her. In an extremely amusing scene between De Lys 
and the honest notary, each wishes to tell the other of the 
near discovery of the sister, and neither will listen to what 
the other has to say.* Finally Joseph and Charlotte find 
Charlotte's foster-father, who is arranging at the honest 
notary's tor a marriage between the two young people 
when De Lys comes in. Hurried into fin adjoining room, 
Joseph, Charlotte and her foster-father hear the secret of 
Charlotte's birth. De Lys when he realises the facts and 
is confronted with the indigent funily becomes generous 
and brotherly and his former conduct is forgiven. Mercier 
makes dramatic use of the words of De Lys and of Charlotte, 
when the latter is first introduced into De Lys* presence 
expecting to find her brother there. De Lys assures her 
that her brother w there, fias been there, which in the light 
of the ditumemeTU turns out to have been an unctHiscionsly 
true remark, though he intended at the time to deceive her.* 
And again the good birth of Charlotte and likeness to De 
Lys has been noticed by his sarvant. But no ingenuity 
can disguise the fact that the last events are stage events. 

Le Juge (1774) turns upon a conscientious judgment 
made by a judge ' repr^ntant sur tm petit tb^tre obscur 
comme s'il itait devant I'Assemblde de la Nation.' Before 



■ ' Ella pwle omnnM VtaMn,' uyi De Lja, uul «xtnoU tlie ooofMnon 
tiiM CbulotM bM rMd the book. Aot IL ao. 6. 

* In Mt Eiiglj«b veinoD in Ntat-ioor tfc^UoHr*, EleMior wizea the prtol 
bnt dou not diichuge It. 

* Act U. M. e. * Art I. H. C. 
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we pass on to that part of Mercier's work which is outside 
the drame proper, it will be convenient to notice two charac- 
teristica of the drame which he shares with Diderot. 
- "^ First, there is Mercier's desire to put upon the stf^e 
, what be calls ' an beau moment de la vie humaine ' ^ ; the 
crisis is always one of feeling, of generosity, of noble action, 
prepared for by a chain of events that in Mercier has the 
character of the old-fashioned intrigue, only in Mercier 
the elements deftly woven together are not simply dis- 
' entangled, they are torn apart in some violent crisis of 
: emotion. He _tL*''"lT'' *'"' ''ff'^* "^ ».>|f.^poma ojw^^]](^ y^ t-j ^ 
. ^ndimjjjjiPtiimthflt in f>t thf gniTTifi tiin''.i"j;gt'^tin[ ^ , mnral , 
•- critical, n.rm^^ing {tnd realiatifij We have akeady seen that 
these~ideas are not aU compatible with one another. Into 
this picture of life he wishes to admit people of mixed 
characters, of variable development, of obscure origin, of 
the provinces, not only of Paris, while other nations should 
be alluded to with understanding and respect instead of 
with scorn and insolence. Among the characters he suggests 
for dramatic treatment are the spendthrift, the intriguer, 
the honest peasant, the atheist, the envious man, and the 
Stoic (in opposition to Rousseau, for Mercier thought self- 
control a quality to be portrayed in art, while Rousseau 
only contemplated uncontrolled emotion and simple im- 
pulses), the business man, the doctor. If a really 
imaginary character is to be admitted, a combination 
never actually seen is that of the philosopher-king.' We 
r have here something very like Diderot's theory of the 
\ interest which can be excited by describing virtue and vice 
l_in different professions and grades of society. 

Then again, Mercier's theory of dialogue is very like 

* Du Thidtn, p. 106. 

* ' Le drame peat dono dtre tout & la foia un tableau intfreaiaiit, paioe 
que toatea lee conditioDs hamaineH vieudroiit 7 figurer ; iw tableau moral, pares 
que b probit6 morale peut eb doit y dieter lee loiz ; nn tableau de ridicule 
et d'antont plus avontageasement peint, qae le vloe leul en portera lea tnita ; 
on tableau riant, lorsque la Tertn, apris quelquee traverBeB, jouira d'un triomphe 
oomplet ; eufin, un tableau du Bitele, parce que lee oarootSree, lea Teitoe, 
lea vioes seront easentiellement oeux dn joui et du pajs.' Du ThiAtre, p. lOS. 

■ Du TJUilre, p. 167 note. 
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the psychological theory of Diderot. It, says Mercier, 
man really knows himself, he becomee aware of a perpetual 
struggle between two parts of his own being. Let him 
study this conflict— and express it in moDologue. This is 
the best training for stage dialogue. Here Mercier seems to 
have realised the special function of the monologue, used 
by Shakespeare and by Racine, as detailing the inner 
struggle ; and also to have seen that the conflict is between 
the conscious and subconscious elements in man. Where 
one takes the form of goodness and the other of evil we have 
the germ of plays such as Britannicua, where N^ron has a 
good genius and evil genius on each side who together 
express his own persoufd struggle between good and evil.^ 
* L'homme, quand il le veat,' concludes Mercier, * est uQ 
animal qui se eonnoit bien.' 

In a skit dated * 2140,' caUed Les Comidiens ou le Foyer, 
Mercier brings in the shade of Moli^re to protest in the name 
of common sense against theatrical mannerisms, and the 
stage language that in La Maiaon de Moli&re Mercier happily 
caUed ura jargon briUanti* The same admiration of Moh^re 
and inclination to admit comedy into the drame is shared 
by an obscure writer Patrat, who in a divertisaemevi called 
Le ConeUiateur & la Mode brings in Thalie to explain that 
the pubho want something more than sentiment in the 
theatre. The authors chosen for commendation are Marl- 
vaux, Favard (in vaudeville), Gr6try (in opera), and Mercier 
(in drame). Le Drame comes in as a character, mainly 
uttering these lines : 

' Dieux I— Juste eiel I H^las 1 
Amour ! Honneur I Devoir I Nature 1 
Je pleure.' 

* * L'art da dialogae, si pen perfeotioaud dsiw nos meHleora poMei, coDsiBte, 
■i ie ne me trompe, 4 se bien coniultre, k sentir oes deux Mna qni rSsident an 
dedana de noue, ce dovbk moi de Pucal, I'un, qui est I'iiutinct de U nature, 
et qui nonB domine, I'aatre, I'inBtinot de la volonti, qui s'effoice I maftriaer 
■on adversaire : torn i, Una Tainqnenn, tour 4 torn vaincas, ila eout toojoati 
dans Dne lutt« ^temelle. Qnand le poSts anra aniTi I'arl dn eoliloqne, qn'il 
■e Mm vn sane detour, qa'il aura sond^ son Sme, l'art du dialogae, ai Tare 
anjonrd'hui, lui deviendra familiet.' Du Thi^trt, p. 182 (oote). 

' Friface de La Jdaiton dt Motiire, p. iz. 
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while Thalie pats her view into a stanza : 

* Je respecte beancoap tout ce qni peat voos plaiie, 
Bscine, Cr^billon, Voltaire, 
Comeille, dont partoat on respecte le nom ; 
Mais TOUB auriez grand tort, tous qui faites la fi^, 
De m^priser dans votre humeur alti^re, 

Destoaches, Regnord et Piron, 
Et de ne pas idol&trer Molidre.' 

It transpires from an examination of the plays of Diderot 
and Mercier that a problem play, even if in a conventional 
ac harmonious setting, nearly always forces the note : that 
the realistic play has no inevitable moral : while tiie moral 
force of a play, so greatJy desired by both authors, is seen 
to depend largely on the power of a dramatist to 
present it with the help of romance or satire. While 
the drame tended in the case of Diderot to be tinctured 
with satire, and in the case of Mercier to be influenced by 
romance, drame itself, which had affected comedy at the 
end of the century, will be seen to have influenced tragedy 
too at the same period. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TRAQBDY 

Decadence of tragedy, tongspterre — La Fosse — I>iich^ — L'AbM Genest — 
La None — Declamation on the stage — Exaggerated intrigue : Campistron, 
LagTMige-Chancel— Saniin— De Belloi—Cribillon— The tragedies of Vol- 
taire — Influence of tragidje-opira : SemtramU, Tanerlde — La Harpe — 
The beginnings of a new era : YerBions of Shakespeare — Dncis — L^out^ 
— Harie-Joseph Chfnier — Lemercier. 

Febvch tragedy after Comeille and Bacine follows a down- 
ward course in the eighteenth century. The change comes 
very gradually, because Racine's immediate successora, 
though they often avoid the classical manner for tragedy, 
and use for their setting the circumstances of a later time, 
still exhibit a psychology of feeUng that is very reminiscent 
of their master. Thus Longepierre's Midie, represented in 
1694, illustrates the conflict between a strong emotion and 
the sense of duty of the individiial to society. In this 
play the traditional confidants act aa the other selves of 
Jason and M^d^ : thus recalling Racine's method in 
Britannieus. Iphite begs Jason to consult his reason : 

' Si vous dfiigniez encor consulter la raison.* *■ 

But Jason is in the power of a strong emotion : 

'Mais, transport^ d'amour en voyant ce que j'aime, 
J'onblie et mon devoir, et M6d^, et moi-mSme. 
Je m'enivre & longs traits d'un aimable poison : 
L'amour devient aJors ma supreme raison. 
Et d'un feu violent I'impMeuse flamme 
Etoufie tout le reste, et triomphe dans mon &nie.'* 

1 Act I. BO. 1. * Aot I, so. 1. 
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In contrast to Jason's struggle between hk love for Cr^use 
and his gratitude to M^6e, we have M6d^'8 fierce jealousy 
and blame of Jason for deserting her. By an effect of 
passion which is very telling in Longepierre's play the 
strength of M^d^'s ma^c powers seems to be connected 
with the violence of her love and hatred. The powers are 
psychic, as well as magic ; she only cares to exercise them 
when impelled by her hatred or her overpowering desire. 
However, this side of Medte's charEicter only gradually 
dawns on the reader. At first she is a mere woman ima- 
gining that she is reasoning out her revenge and deciding 
that it shall fall on Cr^n, though it is clear that her love 
for Jason and her jealousy of interference, rather than her 
reason, have dictated her action. Her soliloquy, full of 
questions and exclamations, like the soliloquies in Racine's 
plays, bears out this reading of her character : 

* La haine avec I'amour, le courrouz, la douleur, 
M'embrasent k pr^nt, d'une juste fureur : 
Que n'enfantera point cette fureur barhare ? 
Le crime nous unit, il faut qu'll nous s6pare.' ^ 

Then again, though in the interview with Cr^n M^d4e 
can he ironical : 

' Qa'k ces rares bont^ j'ai de grflces k rendre ! 
Vous m'6tez mon 6poux, vous le prenez pour gendre : 
Vous m© chassez enfin. Dites-moi seulement 
Quel attentat m'attire un si doux traitement ? ' * 

when alone with Rhodope she appeals to love : 

' O toi qui vois mon trouble et cause ma douleur 
Amour, daigne amollir I'ingrat en ma faveur ! 
Remets-le dans mes fers, efface son injure : 
Rends-moi, dieu tout-puissant, le cceur de ce parjure : 
Tout mon art n'y pent rien, seul tu peux le fiSchir, 
Prete un charme k mes pleurs qui puisae I'attendrir.' ' 

In her scene with Jason M^dfe first appeals to his gratitude 
to her, then, as this fails, to his love, and to the love he 
bears to their children. When she hears that Jason means 
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to take the children from her she Bweare bitter vengeance. 
And in the rest of the play we see the conflict in M^^'a 
mind between her maternal love and the desire she feels to 
revenge herself on Jason. Cr^use, in contrast with MM^, 
expresses a strictly conventional and regulated affection to 
Jason : 

' Hon cceiir salt mon devoir : tons mes sou^, tons mes 

VOBUX 

N'aspirent qu'4 vous plaire et qu'JlTous rendre heureux.' * 

Jason in his attitude to Grouse is also on entirely natural 
lines. He assures her that the other love was an obsession, 
the feeling he has for her is the only true love, that which 
turns out fears and conquers death : 

' D'lme piessante ardeur I'extreme violence 
Surmonta ma raison, for9a ma r^istance ; 
Et je sentis enfin que, jusgues k ce jour, 
Je n'avais pas connu le pouvoir de I'amour.' * 

MM^, coming in to deceive Jason, assures him that love 
and reason have overcome her hatred : 

'L'amour et la raison ont vaincu ma fureur.' * 

But Jason instinctively fears her in this mood : 

' Ah, je crains votre amour plus que votre oourroux.' • 

MM6e, left alone with Khodope, addresses, in an abstracted 
mood, Jason, who has left her : 

' Va, quand tu le voudrais, il y va de ma gloire ; 
Je t'empecherai bien d'en perdre la m^moire. 
Je sais, quand il me plait, dans I'&me des ingrats 
Graver (fes souvenirs qui ne s'efiacent pas.' * 

The uprush of the subconscious mood into speech at moments 
of crisis reminds us of Bacine.^ 

In a fine scene of soliloquy M^d^ calls on the forces 
of the underworld to support her, and the spectres of her 
father and her brother rise np in turn. When she is left 

1. 1. 



Aot m. H. 1. 


• Aot m. M. 2. 


> Aot m. «o. 3, 


Ibid. 


* Ibid. 


« IpMginie. Aot I. 
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along with the vision of Tisiphone Bhe knows the charm 
will work : 

* Obdissez, sourdes divinity, 
Le charme rSuasit, poursmTons ma vengeance.* ^ 

The entry of the children, the silent victims of the drama, 
brings oat the fear aroused in onconscions and innocent 
things of the storm of her wrath. It seema to blast them 
before it is their turn to suffer. After the poisoning episode, 
in which Grouse's love for Jason is represented as keeping 
her alive for some moments,* Jason upbraids MM6e, and 
asks her how she could have sacrificed the innocent children. 
Her answer is Kacinian in its simplicity and force : 

' Us dtaient n^ de toi ; demandes-tu leurs crimes ? * " 

M6d^ shakes off with Jason the human love and hatred 
she has known. She returns to the condition in which she 
was before she fell in love with him and with human life 
and passion : 

'Et je recouvre enfin ma gloire, mon repos, 
Mon sceptre, mes parens, la Toison et Colchos.' • 

MM^ in the play punishes anti-social crime : Jason 
reaps the direct fruit of ingratitude and disloyalty. But 
in herself MM6e also stands for all human emotion which 
has become degraded through disillusion. The play is no 
unworthy successor to Racine's. Certain modem phrases 
have crept in to change the style of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.' 

Four years after the performance of Longepierre's 
M4die, a play by La Fosse (1^^< Manliua Capitolinus, 
was performed. The style of La Fosse is nearer to Cor- 
neille's than to Racine's ; something of the strong direct- 
ness of Comeille, and of his appeal to other and more virile 

» Act IV. BO. 2. 

■ ' Et ramooi seul, pins fort que 1m enohantemena, 
M'anime et me aontient encor qnslquea momena.* 

Aot V. BO. 8. 
• Act V. BO. 4. * Aot V. BO. 4. 

' Ab e.g. in the BpeeobeB of HM6e. 
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passions than that of love, shows a different heritage from 
Longepierre's. The piece, which was La Tosse's one good 
play, was even less directly Roman than Longepierre's was 
Greek : it was derived from a play of Otway's, who himself 
had borrowed his subject from St. Real's Conjuration contre 
Venise, a historical romance. La Fosse used a historical 
plot that was Itahan in origin and he gave his characters 
Eoman names, but drew his pictures from contemporary 
French life. The intentional glamour of the Roman names 
allows La Fosse to include topical allusions and painting of 
character in his tragedy ; this shows that the realism used 
by Voltaire had begun to invade the tragic plays of other 
authors. The play was good enough and interesting enough 
to the audience to make it a rival to Voltaire's Rome 8auv6e 
which was played at the same time. Hence perhaps the 
damaging criticism levelled at the time at La Fosse's play, 
which it does not appear to deserve. Certainly in its 
development of character and sincerity of presentment this 
play is not unworthy of the traditions of the stage in France. 
It gives great opportunities, too, for the co-operation of the 
actor with the author. Manlius, e.g. in Act I. scene 1, 
shows that he knows how to cover his real audacity by not 
screening it unnaturally : 

' Sous mon audace, Albin, je me cache k leurs yeuz.* 
Then agfdn, Rutile, trying to judge of Servilius, says, 
when the latter joins the conspiracy, 

'II n'ezamine rien, rempli de sa vengeance,' 

It is mainly in the stage soliloquies in Manliua that we 
trace the influence of Racine and the form of the classicfil 
ta-aditioD which he bmlt up.^ But even here a change is 
creeping in. It is the dictates of the heart that put Servihus 
into such great straits : and he caUs upon the Gods, as 
patterns of virtae, to point out to hini some way of escaping 
with honour from the dilemma in which he finds himself. 
Valerie, who stands in the play for the social ideal, puts 
before Servihus the good of the universe as his aim.' 
' Aot IV. BO. 1, M. 5. • Aot IV. so. 2. 
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The subjects of Greek and Roman story and of Biblical 
hifltory were those chiefly treated by the immediate followers 
of Racine. So Dach^ treated the story of Absalon (1712), 
but with the exception of an expression of David's faith in 
God, which is Biblical in tone, the language is bombastic, 
and the characters professional and not individual ^ : the 
conspiracy is described in theatrical terms, but it is a 
conspiracy of state, not really applicable to the simplicity 
of the original story. The moments of crisis, too, lose 
their effect from the necessity felt by Duch6 to introduce 
Boliloqoies at all the conventional points,* and the force of 
these is injured by the self-conscious moral application that 
Absalon makes," and the artificial phrases of Achitophel.* 
Sometimes a remark that is almost philosophical in its 
tendency relieves what would otherwise be a trite and 
commonplace passage,' but the conclusion is unconvincing. 
Absalon, dying, makes his testamentary dispositions, but 
David's grief does not appear and the scene does not ring 
true.' This play of DnchS's has neither the serene force 
of the classic tragedy nor the realism of the eighteenth 
century. It marks a dreary attempt to recover the interest 
of Esther and of AtAalie. 

L'Abbd Oeneet (1636-1719) had also attempted in 1710 
a biblical subject, Joseph, but his reputation was made by 
his version of the story of Pinilope (1722) in which Made- 
moiselle Clairon made a success of the part of the heroine 
in the famous scene of the reconnaissance. The opening 
soliloquy in this play concentrates ably the story of Penelope 
and Ulysses up to the moment of the action, and in the next 
scenes the contriist between Penelope's troubled and anxious 

> S.g. Aot L M. 2, Aot m. bo. T, Aot IV. lo. S. 
■ E-s- Act m. 80. 6. 

* * Ah que i'^pronve bien, en oe fatal moment. 

Que le orime area soi ports aon ch&timeiit 1 ' 
« Aot IV M. S. 

* ' Et tout homme, k son grt, pent dSfier le MDrt, 

QoMtd il Toit dn m&De ceil et la Tie et la moit.* 

Aot IV. K. 8. 

* ' VeniDe le juste del, oomblaiit msa derniera toqx, 

Aus d^pena de men uog ■mat nndre tou« benieoz.' 

Aot V. K. 6. 
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mind and the eagerness of her entourage ia well maaaged. 
The dialogue, too, is hyely, and the style good. There ia 
a coosiderable variety in the use of the Alexandrine. 

In the third act, when UlysBes enters, he soliloquises on 
Ithaca and the familiM old scenes, which have become the 
dream as the wandering life has become the reahty. The dia- 
logue with T^l^aque has good points, as when T^l^maque 
breaks ofi (he conversation to pray to the gods and the ocean : 

' Mer, sois-lui favorable ; 
' Bamenez-le, grands dienx 1 ' * 
When he recognises Ulysses, the words have the accent of 
sincerity : 

' Mod pdre, je vous vols ! 
Je perds en cet instant I'nsage de la voix. 
Mais, mon pdre, est-ce ainsi qu'on efit dfi vous attendre? ' ' 
In the same way Penelope's words to the stranger, whom 
afterwards she knows to be Ulysses, are naturally felt ; 
' Ulysse est done vivant ? suis-je en son souvenir % 
Youa pailoit-il de moi 1 Quand doit-il revenir ? 
Me celant qu'il vivoit, 6toit-ce son envie 
Que mes longues douleurs terminasaent ma vie { 
Ne m'aime-t-il done pltis ? ' ' 

It is clear that a faculty which the Abbi Genest shares 
with Bacine is the sense of dialogue. The characters speak 
to one another's minds. This is the case also in the plays 
of La None (1701-1761). Though his most successful play 
was a comedy,* yet La None attempted a tragedy, Mahomet 
Second (1739), which preceded Voltaire's Mahomet, and was 
recognised by Voltaire as anticipating his own.' 

" Act in. M. 3. 

> Aot T. M. 3. 

■ In the following lines ; 

' Hon oher Ia Nodb, ilhiatte pire 

De I'inTincible Hahomet, 

807BS le patnin d'tin a»det. 

Qui sfioB Tone n'est pas a&r de plure. 

Le TAtre fnt on Conqudrant, 

Le mien a llionneor d'fitre apAtre, 

FrAtre, 6I011, d^Tot, btigBJid ; 

Futes-en rAmnomer du vatre.' 
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In Mahomet Second the phrasea are vigorouB,^ there is 
an attempt at local colour, as in Kacioe's Bajazet, and the 
effect of mind upon mind in the dialogue of the characters 
is carefully studied from life. La None also arouses in 
each act an expectation of the events to follow. Thus in 
Act I he suggests through Le Visir to Theodore the existence 
of a mystery to be disclosed, and also encourages the latter 
to think of some way of freeing Ir^e from her chains.' 
The actual motif of the play is more genuinely a religious 
motif than that professed hy Voltaire : for the impulse felt 
by Irdne to defend her honour and her faith is a sincere one.' 
Tbe conflict in Mahomet's mind between love and his glory 
as a conqueror b also worked up to a crisis in Act V, when 
in his savagery he sacrifices Irdne.* The dinouement, though 
criticised at the time as unhistorical, is in its essential 
character dramatic. The same qnahties appear in the 
fragments left by La Noue of other tragedies, none of which 
were acted. Some of them are so vivid in expression that 
they reflect, as RacLae had done, the life of the author's 
age. Take for example a passc^ describing the court of 
Egypt in La Mart de CUomine : 

'Je vous vois & regret dans nne cour perflde. 
Oh rSgnent les forfaits, sous un Boi parricide ; 
Oil la corruption Idve un front enhardi, 
Et ripand les faveurs sur le crime applaud! ; 
Oh, dans les flots impurs de leurs faussee d^lices, 
Nagent de vils mortels, orgueilleux de leurs vices. 
Abhorrez ces excte : conserves, Argiris, 
Poux r£gypte et ses mceurs le plus constant mdpris ; ' 
Mais manages le Koi, cachez-lui votre haine. 
II n'est pas sans vertus, U chMt Cl^omdne. 
Cl^m^e bienot va vous servir d'appoi. 
Vainqueur de la Syrie, il revient aujourd'bni. 
II revient : tout ici parle de sa victoire : 
Le Roi respectera Partisan de sa gloire.' 

It Ib however in the fragments of an Antigone that La 
Noue's power is most apparent. He puts on the stage, in 



>- E.g. in Aot I. in the opening conTsmtion betwem Aohmet uid Le VUaz. 
■ See also Act III. K. 9. • Aot IL ui. 6 and 6 ; Aot V. ao. 4. 
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the Greek fashion, a chorus which produces the atmosphere 
of the play : and this is succeeded by a long and varied 
monologue spoken by Antigone herself who describes her 
interview with her brothers under the walls of Thebes. The 
speech of Creon, refusing sepulture to the body of Polynice, 
and Antigone's pleading have great emotional force : 

' . . . Je vols le Dieu des morts, 
Des tombeaux avilis vengeant le privil^e, 
De ses droits usurp^s punir un sacrilege, 
Je vois autoiu- de toi voltiger irritfi 
Mon fr^re malheureux des enfers rejett^ ... 
Ombre sainte ! descends sur sa tSte coupable, 
D^hire, an^antis son &me impitoyable ; 
Bends-Iui tous les tourmens qu'il t'avoit deatin^ ; 
Attache k ses cot^ tea m&n^ obstin^. 
Epouvante ses jours par tes clameurs fun^bres, 
Souille-le de ton sang, dans rhorreur des t^n^bres, 
Venge-toi ; suis sea paa ; qu'U te craigne en tous heuz, 
Et qu'il trouve par-tout ton spectre furieux,' 

But in the colder plays of Guimond de la Touche, and to some 
extent in those of La Foase, the speeches are declamatory 
and might all have been addressed to the audience from a 
pulpit or rostrum. Unfortunately it was this latter fashion 
that prevailed in the eighteenth century Plays became 
recitals rather than acted and passionate hfe. It is this 
pecuhar decadence of the drama which is pointed in all 
Voltaire's work, and in fact the public that applauded. his 
plays seem chiefly to have enjoyed the speeches because 
they were directly addressed to the onlookers, who thas felt 
themselves to be part of the action. It is this new view of 
the theatre which, together with scenic displays on the atage, 
ended by destroying the vitality of the tragedy of the 
country. For natural dialogue and for the influence of one 
character upon another, people went to the comedy or to 
the drame. 

Another form of deterioration of tragedy is that in 
which the intrigue is exaggerated and the events treated 
tend to become increasingly improbable. So Campistron's 
TiridtUe (1691) exaggerates Racine's idea of a plot, and 
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Lagtange-ChaDCdl in Ino et M&icerte embarrasses the stage 

with a complicated intrigue which is only tiresome. The 
same author in Amasis beats the subject of matOTnal love 
bat does not make it the centre of the action. 

There is a tendency in Lagrange-Chancel, a tendency 
which afterwards becomes more decisive in CrihiUon, to 
make sensationaUsm and not real feeUng the pivot of the 
play. Unlikely events are connected with unusual sfnings 
of action. This disturbs the moral as well as the artistic 
{ooportion of a play. Cr^biUon suggests that a successful 
crime crowns a Ufe of virtue : Lagrange-Chancel seems to 
hold that the magnitude of an event or of a position alters 
the moral point of view : 

* n n'est point de forfait que le trone n'efface,' ^ 

and 80 does Renou ; 

' Mais trahir un tyran ne fut jamais on crime.' ' 

Guimond de la Touche also errs by over-emphasis ; in his 
case this is perhaps more evident in the language and 
phrasing than in the plot. In 1757 his play Iphiginie en 
Tauride was represented. His language is overloaded with 
epithet ; in the introductory scene between Iphig^nie and 
Ism^nie, the priestess of Diana is declamatory from the 
outset. The recital of Iphig^nie's dreiun b founded on 
a more famous one in Racine's Athalie but is much less 
striking.' De la Touche has occasional happy expressions, 
but nearly always overbalances them and destroys the effect 
he has produced. See, for example, Thoas' soUloquy : 

'Sans fetre criminel, j'6prouve des remords, 
J'entrevois sous mes pieds le rivage des morts, 
La foudre autour de moi dans la nuit ^tincelle, 
Sur mon front innocent ma couronne chancelle.' * 

In the same way Iphig^nie's real distress in the face 
of the choice she must make between Oreste and Fylade is 
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spoiled by the tone of galanterte in the whole BCSDe,^ 
and at the end Oreste's really good lines : 

' L'horreur me fuit ; tout semble autour de moi renattre ; 
Dans un monde nouveau je piends un nonvel &tre,' ' 

are spoiled by Pylade's anti-climax : 

' Marchons, et sous I'auspice 
Du ciel f^ond pour nous en miracles divera, 
AUons en 6tonner la Grece et I'lmivers.' 

B. J. Saurin (1706-1781) is the only writer of drama in 
the century who attempted with any success the three genres 
of comedy, tragedy and drame. His principal tragedy is 
Spartaetta (1760), in which the hero, enslaved by Eome, and 
then conquering her, revenges himself by imposing a yoke 
of slavery on the Romans. The play is conventional in its 
presentment, but distinguished in style and language. 
EmiUe, in describing to her confidante the gladiatorial games 
in which Spartacus took a part and was applauded by the 
spectators, expresses excellently the disdain of the Gaul 
for the applause he has called out.' Emilie, as in the 
case of Comeille's heroine of the same name, stands for 
personal and civil Hberty * ; and for a sense of duty which 
is also reminiscent of Comeille.'' The feehng of Spartacus 
is true to life. When he recalls the cruelty of Rome he 
gives to the Romans the name of barbarian, which had been 

' Act m. so. 6. » Act V. BO. 9. 

■ ' ToDt le people i granda oris applaudit aa vktoire. 
Cet homine olors a'avance, indj^£ de bb gbiie. 
" People romun," dit-il, " toub, oonsuls, et n^nat. 
Qui me vojez tt&aur de ce bontous oombat, 
C'e0t nne gloiie i tone bieu grande, bien insigne. 
Que d'eiposer aiuBi, sui une ar^ne indigne, 
Lo Bong d'Arioviste & vos gladiateurs 1 ..." ' 

Act U. BO. 1. 
' ' Que I'on naisBe monarqne, sBclave, on citoyen, 
C'eat TooTrage dn Borl, on grand bomme eel le sien.' 

Aot U. BO. I. 
t ' L'AmoDi est men tTTSO, maie il n'eBt paB mon majtre.' 

Aot II. BO. I. 

' Si Borne doit p^rii. m'ezoep(«z en vaia.' 

Aot n. so. 2. 
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attributed to him.^ And he also expressea for all subject 
races the feeling for the rights of man which appeared in 
France in literature even bejor© it became a political war- 
cry. The origin of Borne itself was found, he says, in a 
handful of men escaping from servitude : 

'Borne, voiI& quels sont tes dignes fondateurs ! ... 
[d Messala) 

Laissez done t&mes fers ; non pas que j'en rougisse : 

La honte en est k vous, ainsi que ['injustice ; 

La gtoire en est k moi, qui de ce vil ^tat, 

Qui du sein de I'opprobre ai tir^ mon ^lat, 

Qui, votre esclave enfin, sus, cr^nt une armte, 

Me faire le vengeur de la terre opprim6e. 

Que Borne quitte done cette vaine hauteur, 

Qui lui sied mal sans doute, et devant son vainqueur : 

En barbares, surtout, ne faites plus la guerre.' ' 

With Spartacus the love interest is secondary, but it is 
dignified and significant : 

' II faut, belle £miUe, Stre digne de vous, 
Et vous perdre ... I^e del, de mon bonheur jaloux, 
Ne permet pas ..,'* 



' Ah ! ccBse, Spartacus, de t'abuser toi-mSme. 
Ce pouvoir de I'amour, il le tient des mortels : 
C'est notre l&chet6 qui dressa ses autels. 
Sous un nom r^v6r^ consacrant la moUesse 
L'homme s'est fait un dieu de sa propre faiblesse. 
Aliens ; et, tout entier h mes nobles desaeins, 
Ne songeons plus qu'& vaincre, et marchons aux Bomains.* * 

The conflict in Spartacus' mind is between the love he bears 
to £niilie and the vengeance he owes to those who injured 
his mother. Rome becomes a symbol of evil, and therefore 
to be conquered. He refuses Crassus' oflfer of peace and 
the hand of £mihe : peace is ' the sleep of death.' * The 
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fortune of war turns, however, against him, and in a rapid 
last act of the play he asks from 'fi mili e, as a proof of her 
love, a dagger or poison. She ltilln herself and gives him 
the dagger. The rapidity of the events excuses their 
melodramatic character, and the play is on the whole 
more natural in tone than many of Cr^hillon's dramas. 
Saurin also attempted, as Cr^billon had done, a romantic 
tragedy ; and his play Blanche et Quiscard failed for the 
very exaggeration of the dramatic qualities noticed in 
Spartacua. 

De Belloi (P. L. Buyrette), 1727-1775, was also an author 
of tragedies, one of which, Le 8ilge de Calais, had a great 
and topical success, for it was produced immediately after 
France had Uved through nine years of a disastrous war, 
and had signed a humiliating peace. The pictiire of the 
French forcing the admiration of their conquerors for their 
moral qualities was one which was greatly appreciated at 
the time. As a stage in the decline of tragedy, however, 
de Belloi's work is significant. He does not appeal to the 
strength either of ekimental or of pohtical paasion in his 
audience, but develops speeches full of heroic sentiment 
which have a certain comforting false glitter about them, 
together with a great deal of movement. It is Saiuin set 
at a quicker pace and with poorer psychology. The style 
is, at its best, narrative and vigorous rather than poetical, 
but the speech of Saint-Pierre to the citizens of Calais ^ 
is a good piece of rhetoric— not however equal to Shake- 
speare's speech put into the mouth of Henry V, with which 
it has some analogy. The conclusion, with the speeches 
of £douard of England, is melodramatic rather than 
psychological. 

The chief examples, however, of this kind of over- 
emphasis in tragedy are to be found in Cr^billon.^ His 
first play, IdomSnie, has a plot that is partly legendary and 

' Act I. to. e. 

' Tba depreciation of tngedy cui be illiutTated from » page in Marmontel's 
Memoin. Voltaire was AdTlBii^ Ifannontel to write oomedj : ' H6laa, 
MoDSienr, oomment fera-je des portnuts T Je ne coonaja pas lea -visagea.' 
Voltaiie replied i * Eh bien, laitea dee ti^[£diea,' and this adTice was taken. 
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partly invented. The King of Crete, son of Deaoalion, 
has vowed to Neptune to sacrifice the first pereon he 
meets on return from a sea-voyage in which be has been 
in great danger. The predestined victim is bis son. In 
the original story Idom^nte kills his son. In CMbillon's 
version the son slays himself to secure the father's safety. 
The plot of the play was not unlike that of many other 
subjects of tragedy, but the motive for the sacrifice of an 
innocent victim has generally been the safety of a nation 
(as in Ipkiginie) or the obedience to a Divine command. 
It is a question whether the motive of IdonUrUe is a 
legitimate one for true tragedy, which seems to demand 
an adequate aim if a person is to sacrifice his life, and it 
is doubtful if Cr^billon's plays, submitted to this test, are 
not melodrama rather than tragedy. Idom4n6e's opening 
speech, putting the life of his people before his own life, 
has an accent of insincerity in it, since in analysing the 
whole play we fiod the cause of the tragic conflict to be 
his selfishness. The King's character goes through no 
development. His fear for hinwelf is never quite true, for 
in his mind he knows he would not allow the sacrifice of 
his own safety. Cr^billon has recourse like Racine in 
PfUdre to an hereditary caose as an explanation of the evil 
root in Idom^n^e's character. Treated as the tragedy of 
a race the play would bear the interpretation assigned to 
it by its author, and it appears sometimes as if the allusions 
in the first act justified this view.^ But Sophronyme 
the confidant considers that Idom^n^'s virtuous life has 
given him command over himself, and asks who could have 
made him succumb ? Idom6n6e expresses in his answer 
more than the sense of guilt which the Greeks felt before 
the mysterious government of the Universe : 



> Soptuonyme apeaka to Idominie ; 

* Fils de Deuodlion, p«tit-fili da Hiaoi.' — Aot L lo. 2. 
'mi* to Sopbroayme : * 

' Ta uis de qnala forfaita ma raoe a'eBt noiroie. 
Conune Paaipha^ PhMre, an cruae andoroie. 
He mgnaJent que trop e( Hinoa et VSnoa. 
Tcnu noa malheDn enfin t« atrnt anom ootauu,' — Aot I. so. 2. 
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' On D'eet pas iimocent loreqa'on pent les d^plaire ; 
Lea dieux but mes pareils font gloire de leurs coups.** 

This is the expression of a fstalistio belief in the original sin 
in the race, and as saah is alao oharaoteristio of Cr^billoo'a 
great predecessor, Racine. The king goes bo far as to urge 
the anger of the gods as an ezcose for his weak love for 
Eriz^ne.* 

The fact that his son, Idamante, also loves ErixSne, and 
is rejected by her aa the son of the assassin of her father, 
does not lend the plot any relief. Shock sacceeds shock 
of fierce feeling and there is an improbable confoaion of 
events. Idom6n6e believes that the death of Merion fafks 
quenched hie hatred for his adversary, but cannot really 
expect that this fact should render him acceptable to 
Moon's danghter, Eriz^ne, nor that she should sympathise 
with the love he expresses to her and which makes his own 
fate a pitiable one. There are efforts, however, at character- 
drawing in Crdbillon's play which make it interesting in 
spite of the extravagance of the main idea. Idom^n^ 
reoc^nises for example that he is not fighting against his 
love for Erixtoe, he is really infiuenced by his feeling for 
her and thus ia combating his reason and his habit of mind.' 
On the other hand, like most weak people, he can analyse 
himself relentlessly but wishes to be treated with considera- 
tion and gentleneaa by his friend.* Again, on hearing that 
^ Act 1. 10. S. 

HioABi ohaqDe jour da WTt le phu afirenx 
Nooniues-'voDB, aeigDenr, nn amom dangereax T 
nie: 
Je ae le noorris point, poisque Je le d£teite : 
CAtait de> dleaz Teugeon le oonp le plus fooeate.' 

Aot L M. 2. 
■ Je MnB tonte Ilionmr d'on amour li fimait« ; 
IStia je ohirit oe fen que ma rauon ddteste ; 
Bien pliu, de ma vertn redoutant le retoui, 
Je (Mimbata jdua aoareat la nisoa qne I'amoiir.' 

Aot n. W). 3. 
''Am* nuon du moiiu laUu le temp* d'agir, 
Et oombati mon amonr taua m'eii (aire rongir. 
Atoc tiop de rignevr ton enUetien me pntae, 
Flaioi mei maox, Sophiouynie, oa flatte ma faibleeee.' 

Aat n. M. 3. 
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his son is his rival, Idom^6e expresses the OTerpowering 
force of jealousy : 

' Dans le Dom de rival tout nom est confondu.' ' 

Even in the scene of hia eon's death, the king of Crete 
reproaches the gods, and not himself, for having led to 
this tragedy. It would almost seem as if Cr^billon had 
depicted the type of weakness that is fatally followed by 
fitruige events and cmelties through which others suffer. 
To the sufferers ui inexorable fate seems to lie behind their 
injuries, to the audience it is clear that the original weakness 
of character is the crime. It is to be regretted that the 
last scene between the father and son is so lacking in 
artistic restraint as to be almost intolerable, and it does 
not do justice to the fine idea behind the play. 

The story of Atr4e et Thyeete as treated by CWbillon 
was especially suitable to the fierce play and counter-play 
of passion which he invoked. It was represented in 1707, - 
and its succeas rather unfortunately decided the type of 
subject to which Cr^billon afterwards gave himself. In the 
first ftct Cr^billon traces the relationship of blood and the 
instincts of hate and love which are found among the 
members of the house of Atreus. In the second act 
Thyeste is the victim of the fatal dream which his daughter 
Th^odamie treats as an illusion ; the love she already bears 
to Phsthene having bound her to Chalcis. She consents, 
however, to ask Atr^ for a ship by which she and her 
father can leave the country, and there is a very enei^etic 
and well-conceived scene between Th^odamie and Atr^, 
after which the latter forces Thyeste to appear before him.* 
Atr^ is represented as the tyrant over the souls of his 
niece Th^odamie, his brother Thyeste, and the unhappy 
Plisthene, who is really his brother's son, though reputed 
to be Atr^e's. It is in the third axA, when Atr^e is pre- 
paring his cou-p, that we see the real defect of the piece. 
Atr^e's motives are revenge for his wife's f^thlessness, and 
hatred of her lover and her child, but there is in his nature 
a cruelty and vainglory that are below the level of humanity, 
1 Act III. so. 6. * Act n. 80. 2. 
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and the whole tragedy is lowered in tone by Atr^'s desire 
to excel all other inhuman crimes : 

' CoorouB tout preparer ; et par un coup funeste, 
SurpasaonB, s'il te peut, les crimes de Thyeste.' * 

It is difficult to imagine that the best actor could deal 
fiucceasfully with this speech. Th^odamie manages to keep 
a superb demeanour, and while leaning on Flisthene, whom 
she trusts, she sees that the older men need to be saved 
from themselves and from one another.^ Flisthene, in the 
momentary calm of the apparent reconcihation of the 
brothers, feels instinctively the under-current of danger. 
The last act has dramatic power. When Thyeste recoils 
before the cnp of blood and Atr^ says to ^im : ' M^connius- 
tu ce sai^ ? ' Thyeste's answer is : ' Je reconnais mon 
fr^re.' » 

The last words of Atr6e are well-imagined and leave, as 
is desired, the impression of tragic doubt : 

'A ce prix i'aocepte le presage; 
Ta main, en I'immolant, a combl^ mes souhaits, 
Et je jouis enfin du fruit do mes forfaits.' * 

Cr^biUon's answer to the attacks made npon him for 
the extreme terror inspired by his tragedy marks out his 
theory of aesthetic. He claims that all those who have 
suffered, in a lesser degree, wrongs similar to Atr^'s ought 
to bear the representation of the tragedy.^ Next be asserts 
that the im^ination of evil need not come out of the fulness 
of the heart," therefore that the artist is not to be blamed 
for describing inhuman wickedness, lastly that it is by 
exciting terror in tragedy that pity is called out. Cr^billon 
then regards the tragic drama mnch as Corneille had done, 
though where Corneille had put upon the stage the exalta- 
tion of virtue, Cr^billon painted vice in a repulsive way. 
Both writers claimed to touch the feeling of the audience. 

» Aol m. ■□. 7. ■ Act rV. BO. 2, 

* Aot V. W). 7. * Act V. BO. 8. 

* ' Je n'anrau pM ora qoB, dtuiB un p«yB od il 7 ft tAnt da wane maltTait^, 
AMe eflt eu li pea de partiBtuu.' — Prifaet i'Atrit et Thgate. 

* * CoDUne ri tout 00 que Teiprit imitgine dsTait aroir m bootos dftos le 
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Cr^billoa agrees vith ComeiUe in his notion of the part 
played by the ImagiDfttion of the anthor. In hia preface 
to Slectre he explained that a poet might impate what 
motives he pleased to the characters in a well-known plot 
so long as these motives were psycholt^cally probable 
in hia own day.* He might also employ bis own imagina- 
tion to render a story more tragic or more picturesque.* 
What he failed to see was that when the note is forced to any 
great extent the onlooker becomes insensible to horror, or at 
any rate, instead of losing himself in the play he contrasts it 
at once with real life and regarda the story as artificial. It 
was this particular danger that the drame was intended to 
avoid. By keeping the action on a more natural plane the 
audience never need lose the sense of reality on the stage.' 
To readers of the two Greek Eledraa it may seem that 
Cr^billon has claimed a great deal for his own interpretation 
of the play, bnt though Voltaire sneered at the ' partie 
carr^e d'^lectre,' which Cr^billon had produced by adding 
a second love intrigue, the play, considered ap^ from the 
Greek originals, which it in no way resembles, is a well- 
constmcted one, and ia filled with feeling that, though 
derived from the French and not the Greek character, is 
true to type. Slectre, represented in 1708, escapes from the 
difficulties of Atrie et Tkyeste and is a very good acting play. 
In her first soliloqny Electre appeals to the spirit of her 
father and imagines him touched and pained by the mis- 
fortunea of hia family on earth.* At the end of the play, 
Oreste, a prey to the Furies, is in touch with imseen forces, 

> ' Sophocle ne poavoit doimer i Bon Eleotra dsB aentimentB qui D'fitoient 
point en asage sar la edat de son tompB ; B*il e&t rifa da nQtra, il eat pent- 
fitre felt oomme moi.' 

■ ' n ne B'ogit que de rendre Electre tont 1 fait & pltundre i je orois 7 avoir 
miens riuasi que Sophocle, Enripide, Eschyle et tone oeux qui ont traits Is 
m&ae HDJet. C'eat ajonter enoore & rhonear dn sort de oette prinoeBBe que 
d'y ioindre one pusioii dont b oootrainte et lea remolds ne font pM tonjoon 
lea pluB grajtdB molheura.' 

* Ttiat this Benee of reality was strong ia instanced by the atoiy of the 
young man who impnleively palled ont his parse to saaooiu the neoeautons 
oIuuaateTB in L'Enfani Prodigue. The comment at the time was that the 
mtm'a heart waa warm ; from another point of view it would be that the 
drama waa convincing in its realism. 

< Act I. so. 1. 
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and hia own name pronounced by himself comes to his ears 
OS a shiTering echo from the underworld, a summons to 
depart.^ Between these two scenes we have the story of 
£lectre. She moves, a very toachii^ figure, conscious of 
her evil ancestry, conscious of the crime which lost her her 
father ; and yet loving Itys, the son of the murderer of 
Agamemnon, with what would in different circumstances 
have been an innocent love.* She appeals to the mother 
in Clytemnestre against the cruelty of the fate which that 
mother has provided for her.' The part of Clytemnestre 
is less happily conceived. The queen's account of her dream 
and its presage verges on the absurd, though it is not more 
absurd than £lgisthe's commonplace explanation of dreams 
in general. The recognition of Oreste by PalamMe, who 
sees his temptations and his character through the dis- 
guise, is dramatically effective in its use of irony.* The 
play gains as a play by the alternation of such scenes with 
the gentler ones between Electre and Itys,* where the tone 
of galant&He helps to mark the contrast with the surrounding 
tragic situation, and Cr^billon moves with great skill from 
the easy converse of love to an atmosphere of strain. 
£lectre is the consistent charact^', holding the play together. 
At the crisis in the last Act she appeals to the duty urged 
on her and Oreste by the implacable gods.* 

Shadamiste et Zenobie follon^d in 1711. In this play, 

< ' Quelle triste olarU dana ce moment me Init t 
Qui nuntoe le joor daaa cea retiaitea aombrea T 
Que voia-je t Mon aapeot fpouTante les ombres I 
Que de g&niaaementa t que da oria douloureux I 
" Oreate 1 " Qui m'sppelle en ce a^jour afFrenr t ' 

Act V. M. 9. 
' Act I. ao. 3. ■ Aot I. ao. 6. 

< ' Pahmide : 

Un ai oonpable unoor a'ett digue que d'Oreate, 
Mon fila de aon devoir edt 6t6 ptaa jalou. 

Et qael eat done, aeignenr, oet Oreate T 



Aot in. at 
• S.g. Aot V. ao. S. 

* * Beapeotee dd hito* qui ne fait en oea lieux 
Que aon devoir, le mien, et que oehd dea dieuz.' 
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conBidered to be CrAbiDon'B chef-tTcmvre, the author has 
borrowed some of the circuniEtaQces of the plot from the 
AntuUa of Tacitoa, but the play which he has produced is 
Bimple in effect, though extremely romantic in Betting.^ 
The form of the title points to the fact that two reconnaia- 
aancea are to be expected in the play. Pharasmane must 
recognise his son Rhad&miste, and Z^nobie must be diB- 
coTered by her httsband. Z^nobie, like £lectre in the earlier 
play, moves with dignity through a terrible history of 
murder and degradation. Injured by her husband, whom 
she had reason to believe was murdered afterwards by his 
father Pharasmane, Z^obie iB obliged to take refuge at the 
latter'B court. Here, believing herself to be widowed, she 
falls in love with Arsajne, her husband's brother. The 
return of Rhadamiste and his fierce jealousy obliges Z^nobie 
to declare h^ innocent passion for Arsame and her in- 
tention to be loyal to her husband.* This occurs in a scene 
of reconnaissance that is strong and simple and is com- 
parable with some of the best work of Comeille in Polyeucte. 
Z^nobie stands for a love of duty that is above all fear, and 
this gives her a personal dignity fu' beyond that of the 
commonplace heroine of tragedy. Cr^biUon is conventional 

' IWtQi, AimaU, bk. xiii. oh. 87. 
■ • [t BbaduDute) 

Ton frire me fnt oher, je ne la puia nier ; 
Je na clierohe paa mfima & m'sii jnatifier ; 
Hais, molgr^ hod amour, oe prinoe, qui I'ignote, 
Sana tea Uchea aoupfona rignorerait encore. 

{k Arsame) 

PriDoe, a^a net aTen, je ne Toaa dia plna rien. 

YoQB oomiaisaez asaes mi oraar oomme ]e mien, 
Four oroire que but loi TamoUT ait quelque ompim, 
Uon Spoux eat vivant, ainai ma flamme expire, 
Cesaez done d'icoater im amour odieoz, 
Et snrtont gardez-voaa de paraltie i, mea yenx. 

(& Rhadamiste) 

Pour Ud, dda que k unit ponm m« le peimettie, 
Dana tea maina, en cea lieox, jt Tleodni me Nmettra. 
Jb connaia la foieiir de t«> aoupcons jaloux, 
UaiB yni trop de vectu pour oraindre men ^ponx.' 

Act IT. 10. 0. 
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in nearly aH the opening scenes of his dramatic works, 
where he represents the heroine as captive at an enemy's 
court and yet dominating her captor by her physical grace 
and charm> Z&iobie has not escaped this scene,* but she 
diminishes the poor efEect by giving the true tr^c note to 
her recitfU of her misfortunes ' : in which her account of 
them is restrained by their very m^nitude. 

The relations between Fharasmane and Bhadamiste are 
treated by Cr^billon with great force and with psycholo- 
gical verity. The son approaches the father in the quality 
of the Roman ambassador,* and rendered desperate by his 
fate and the loss of Z^nobie, all his feeling is concentrated in 
mad fury against Fharasmane.^ His speech as ambassador 
is marked by an audacity that draws down on him the anger 
of Fharasmane, and when the latter defies Rome and up- 
holds his own right of succession Rhadomiste breaks out 
in words that cat into the heart of Pharasmane's sin : 

' Quoi ^ Tous, seigneur, qui seul caus&tes leur mine I 
Ah ! doit-on h6riter de ceux qu'on assassine i ' ■ 

In the last act Fharasmane murders Rhadamiste, but by 
an effect of pathos which is naturally expressed, Rhadamiste 
dying has the consolation of feehng that fatherly pity has 
been at last aroused in Fharasmane by this last great act 
of the tri^dy : 

' Enfin, lorsque je perda une Spouse si ch^re, 
Heurenx, quoiqu'en mourant, de retrouver mon p^.' ' 

The play ends in the romantic manner, for Z^nobie is to be 
given to Arsame, whom she loves. 

This play of Cr^billon's is an example of his best manner. 
The intrigue is not very comphcated ; the language is 

' Idominie, Attt I. ■«. fi ; AMt tt Tkyeatt, Act I. w. 6 ; SUHn, Act I. so. I. 
■ Rhadamiate tt Zindbie, Act I. aa. 1. 

' Ibid. Aet I. BO. 1, M. 2, so. i. * Aot U. m. 1. 

* ' Je n» Mis quel poiBon se i^pand dana mon oobot ; 
Haia, jnsqn'i mee remordi, tont j devient foieor.' 

Act U. BO. 1. 
* Aot m. M. 2. ' Act V. Bc. 6. 
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original and well sustained ; the great scenes are imposii^ 
in their simplicity ; there ia a development of chMacter 
in the plot : and though the events have the violence and 
the horror attached to them which are characteristic of 
O^billon's manner, they are balanced by scenes of a dif- 
ferent type, and the varied chances of human life are fairly 
represented in them. 

The failure of Cr^biUon's Simiramia (1717) is due to 
the author's ne^ect of a law of the stage. Since the drama 
is a presentation of social and progressive life, the public 
is always unable to bear the representation in turt of an 
evil or corrupt condition which society now altogether 
repudiates. Comeille's Thiodore failed for a similar reason. 
CWbillon's Semiramis made allusions to vice which would 
not be tolerated in his day. The moral teaching of the 
play is not in fault, but society finds that certain stages 
through which human life has passed are overcome by a 
newer moral sense, and it is only the moral sense of the 
age of the author which ctm be represented on the stage, 
even through the means of an ancient story. The 
psychological truth must be modem, or else it should be 
so general as to be easily applicable to all f^es. Another 
play, Xerxis, could not be ^owed to remain on the H-per- 
toire because Cr^billon represented Artaban as cynical and 
impious. Such a type was not considered suitable for the 
tragic stage, and was only capable of being treated by the 
scourge of satiric comedy. Pyrrhua (1726), written after a 
considerable interval, is a play much more in the mamier 
of Comeille ; it is elevated and skilful in construction, but 
it seems to have been Cr^billon's last great effort. He 
wrote, it is true, a Catilina, in which the type of tragedy 
verges on the declamatory rather than the sensational, and 
this shows how sensitive Cr^billon was to the many currents 
of influence of his own time. Le Triiimvirat ou la mort de 
Ciciron was a play written by him at the advanced age of 
eighty to mark his reverence for the memory of Cicero. 
Pyrrkus remains as his last great work. Here we have a 
truly Cornelian conflict, first in the mind of Glancias, the 
tuteur of Pyrrhus, who finds his own son a hostage in the 
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hands (^ the enemy N^ptol^me, and can only reoaver him 
by betraying Fyrrhus who is his king, bnt pasaea as his 
Bon.^ Next there is the conflict in the mind of Glanciss' 
son, lUyros, who cannot believe that his father will not 
save him, but in the atrocious doubt a deeper certunty 
pierces through and he guesses that his reputed brother 
H^I^DUS is really Pyrrhus the King.' Lastly there is the 
conflict in the mind of Pyrrhus himself who accuses Glaucias 
of barbaric indifference to bis son lUyrus.' It is this scene 
which is the central one in the play and the one in which 
the other conflicts have their share. For the reputed 
H^lMus at first accuses Glaucias of delivering up Pyrrhus 
under the name of Illyrus, a treachery which Glaucias 
indignantly repudiates.* H^l^nus then is attacked by 
Glaucias who says that if H^lSnus once knew the identity 
<rf Pyrrhus the courage he now displays would vanish.' 

> Act I. H. 1. 
■ Aot m. M. 6 1 

Om, je TOiu ferai voir pH on efiort iarigm 
De quel amoQi, seignenr, niyniH £tait digue ; 
Qoe oe fiU mallieiireux, una le faire Plater, 
Des plaB nuBB vertui aurait pa Be flsttel ; 
Qd'U Mlt dn moins mourir et guder le Bilenoe, 
Quaod son propre int^rSt peiit-§tre Ten dispetuw. 
Je pomraiB d'on eenl mot Writer mon malheiir, 
Mais oe mot ichappd toub penerait le oreur. 
C'eBt d&UB le fond da mien qu'eofBrnMot oo m jstin 
Je TUB saorei Pyirhiu, Totre gloire, el me taite.* 
• Aot in. «o. 6. 

* ' Je ne snia point ani|^ qn'on Uebe a<BDt aonpfoime 
Qu'IUyroB Boit PyTrhuB, dit que je I'abandonne : 
MtuB TODB, juBqa' h ce jonr ^lerS dans mon aein, 
Vont, i qni dei vertaa j'aplsniB le ehemin. 
Que j'iiutnmiB d'exemple, anriez voub oafi croira 
Que d'one iSobeti j'eiUBe «oiull6 nut gloire I 
Non, mon ahei H6UnnB : oe GIb abandonn^ 
N'en est pas moina oehii que lea dieui m'ont donn^ ; 
£t {dat au BOrt cruel qu'il e&t nn autre pire I * 

Aot ni BO. 6. 

Ah 1 ai VODB oonnaiaaiet oelni dont toub paries. 
Tons ohangeTiei bientOt de aoina et de langage, 
Et je TomiB mollti oe iDpeibe ooimge.' 

Aot in. M. a. 
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H^l^us then presses Glaucias so closely that his identity 
is revealed to him : 

' (?fawcioa. Ah ! quel emportement I C'en est trop, levez- 

T0U8. 

Beconnaissez Pyrrhus h ma douleur extreme. 
H36nu8. Achevez ... 
Olaucias. Je me meurs ... Malheureuz ! c'est vons-mSme.' 

It has heen u^ed againat Cr^hiUon that the love-interest 
in his plays takes the second place, and Voltaire is known 
to have held the opinion that unless this motive takes the 
first place it had better be absent from a play. But Vol- 
taire tried, not altogether successfully, both the plans he 
sugg^ts, and the fact remains that Cr^billon's plays gain by 
the introduction of love-scenes, although these do not have 
a supreme influence on the action. Without them the 
psychology of his characters would be incomplete. Con- 
flict would exist between difierent interests and different 
persons, but not necessarily within the mind of the chief 
actors. Thus Cr6billon follows the precedent of the French 
tragic stage set by Comeille and by Racine, while Voltaire 
WOB in reality departing from tradition^ and looking for- 
ward to a condition of the stage where elaborate setting 
and accompaniments would give a new sense of reaUty and 
provide a new source of aesthetic enjoyment similar to that 
obtained at the opera, while the introduction of the crowd 
on the stage, following the precedent of Shakespeare, would 
produce a new type of contrast between the action of iso- 
lated heroes or leaders and that of the populace with its 
incalculable impidses. What bad been the distant and 
fateful background of the picture in the seventeenth century 
was to become a part of the action in the eighteenth. Here 
again the stage was reflecting the movement of history.* 

*- See Gnnun, Corr. Lift., toI. iii. p. 74. * On vantait contJonellemeDl lea 
tmgMieB de Cr^biUon : et Ton jonait huib oeaae cellea de Voltaire.' 

' Among the -writeTs of tragedy Lemierre is credited hy his contemporaiiea 
with oonsiderable talent. In 17G8 his play Bypentmtstre attained in places 
to a BacinioQ simplicity, and is approved by Qiinim on that acconnt. In 
1764 his play of Idominie was performed ; but the tons ma too aigumeDtative 
for Qrimm'B taste. Corr. Litt., vol. iii. p. 413. ' Les personnagea de Lemierre 
ont on difaut bien insupportable aa th^tre, celtii d'Atce n 
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The playa of Voltaire follow in every way a difierent 
line of development from those of Cr^billon. In Voltaire's 
£pitre Didicatoire to Madame de Pompadour on the occasion 
of the production of his play ToTicride, the author explains 
that the moral tone of the tragic drama in Fnuice is high, 
and the audience takes part in the good eentiments enounced 
by applauding them.^ We are then prepared for the guiding 
principle of Voltaire's drama. Other tJ-agic dramatists of 
the period, while thinking little of the realism of st^e pre- 
sentation, had depended on the psychology of feeling for 
interest in the piece, and this was emphatically the case 
with Racine. A tragedy need not, he thought, be archaeo- 
logically nor historically likely, bnt it must be true to the 
working of the human mind. Thus in the drama of the 
sevent^nth century the only attempt to teach a moral 
was by the exaltation of virtue as a motive for action. , 
In the drama of Cr^billon the relentless presentation of 
vice in all its evil contortions impUed a moral. Voltaire 
departed from both precedents, for he, in common with the 
writers of drame, not only implied a moral in his painting 
of life, but expressed it in the plot and in the words of 
hia characters. It la clear that in the history (rf the de- 
generation of the drama during the eighteenth century, 
while some plays err by being sensational and exaggerate, 
others do so by becoming rhetorical and philosophical. 
When the transition had taken place it was the drame 
rather than tragedy that fulfilled the common desire for 
a moving play. 

1767 he ma obliged to keep out of hie new ^j, OuiUmuM TtB, aH mention 
of the Hoose of AnatriB. Qrimm'B oomment ii: '... 8'il avait dub dsne 
leor boaohe (del oomidieni) le sentiment Anergiqae et gdn^reoz de 1ft Lbert^ 
U poUoe raontit ptii de gtwder son oavrage dons «on porte-feuille.' La Veuve 
de Maiahar, 1770, wu rather an onfortimate effort at pbcing Voltaire's 
jdiiloMphio ideae nitbln a frame of sentimental drama. 

' ' De tone les art* que none eoltivons eo fVanoe, I'art de la trag£die o'eat 
paa oelni qui excite le moina I'att^Dtion pnbliqae, oar il faut aToner que o'eat 
oeini dana leqaet lea Ffanfaia ae lont le ptna diatingu£a. C'est d'ailleora au 
thS&tre aeol que la nation ae naaemble ; o'eat U que I'eaprit et le goflt de la 
jetmease ae forment ; lea eatiangera 7 vkmnent appcendre notre laogae, nulla 
manTaiae mannie n'y eat toUi^, et nul Mntiment eatimable n'7 eat dibits 
Hoa Itre ap^ndi ; o'eat nne teole tonjonre labuatantfi de poiaie et de yttVa.' 
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The drama of Voltaire is so extensive in range that 
it is not easy to place it in the history of French tragedy 
except in the most general terma. Bat although Voltaire 
asserted in his Lettre au Fire Porie that ' une sc^ne de 
g6nie ' was worth aH the poetics, his ezperimeats in drama 
axe chiefly interesting when connected with the dramatio 
theory he expresses, and with the jndgmeute he pronounces 
on other writers. Thus he is perpetually justifying on 
rational and artistic grounds any new departures he may 
make, and insisting on bis close reference to the best literary 
tradition : wMIe as a fact be was breaking away from 
this tradition and judging with great harshness men 
like O^billon who had much more of the anci^it fire and 
simplicity. 

Voltaire as a dramatic author came into contact 
with the literary public through bia difBoulties with the 
ComMie Fran^aise. After the time of MoliSre these 
comedians had fonned a close mutual partnership ; they 
shared profits in certain fixed proportions, they had a 
pension scheme and ensured work and privil^es to the 
actors and actresses in their close corporation, and they 
gave a collective opinion on works submitted to them.^ 
They were adverse to Mercier's dramea, and refused them 
for many years. They made great difficulties with Voltaire's 
tragedies, because these works did not always contain parts 
suited to the actors, who had their prescriptive rights to 
play certain rotes, and objected to these roles being left 
out of a play. (Edijie, Voltaire's first play, was refused on 
account of the lack of love interest in it, and the same 
objection was put forward against others of bis plays. 
But Voltaire used interest to get his plays acted,' and while 
affecting to despise the attitude taken up by the comedians, 
he always discovered some way of circumventing them and 
of appealing to the general public. It was this constant 
appeal to a wide public that laid the foundation of Voltaire's 

^ 8e« the Latrt iTun ComUUn du TMdtn de la RipiMique, where the editor 
sajE that tha oomedianB ' ae prfiteudent one aoci^t^ libre, m^treiBe de reoeToir 
ou de repouaser oe qui boa loi Bemble.' 

» Lettre au Pire PorU, 1739. 
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popularity and eventual triamph. His first academical 
conflict was vith La Motte, whom Voltaire anspected of 
ui^ii^ tragi-comedy (such as Hardy's] on his audience in 
the place of tme tragedy ; and Voltaire made in conse- 
quence a more vigoroua application of the three unities 
than even French stage tradition would bear out. Vol- 
taire also appeared at first to fear the influence of the Opera,' 
which he considered to be a mixed and untrue genre in art, 
with music and dancing as external and unessential elements. 
At the same time he opposed the idea of a tr^edy in prose, 
without noticing that measure in poetry is of the same 
nature as measure in music ; if the one is artificial and 
external, so is the other. In all these directions Voltaire 
afterwards contradicted his own theory. The influence of 
Shakrapeare's drama on his mind after his English period, 
and jthe necessity for the exptuision of drama which he felt 
in later years, modified his early views ; hut they are in- 
teresting in the first period as showing that Voltaire shared 
in the French instinct to seek measure and form at the time 
of his greatest natural spontaneity. As the spontaneity 
diminished, so did the prejudice in favour of a poetic theory 
and of regularity of method. 

(Edi-pe is imitated from Sophocles, and the experiment 
of bringing a chorus on to the French sti^ is one which 
no doubt influenced Voltaire later when he beceime aware 
of the effect gained by the admission of the crowd to the 
stage in England and the banishment of spectators from 
the boards of the theatre. In the third Act of (Edipe 
Voltaire gives an opportunity for the chorus, even though 
not on the scene, to manifest itself, by making £gine allude 
to the menacing cry of the people.* This is continued 
through three following scenes. There is a unity of sug- 
gestion in the play, which is imitated from the Greek, 
and the origimd plot has certainly been sympathetically 
observed by Voltaire. Thus (Edipe, in the soliloquy he 

> Prtfau d'fSdipe. 

■ ' Voaa entondez d'ici lenrs oris sMitienx ; 

Us denumdent son lang de b port de dob dieaz.' 
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utters when the blow falls upon him, is filled with; a sense 
of the darkneEffi of night.^ The high priest, foretelling 
(Edipe's destiny, speaks of it as a darkness.' Everything 
portends the punishment which (Edipe will inflict on himself, 
though in Voltaire's plsy (Edipe does not mutilate himself 
on the stage, and it is left to the imf^;ination of the readra 
to decide whether the blindness is real, or is the moral 
deprivation of exile. Voltaire suggests too, in more than 
one place, that CEdipe is morally bliiid before the ezpoenre 
and has feared the light of truth* which comes upon him 
with blinding force. (Edipe (1718), though in some ways 
crudely expressed, reflected the most advanced and revo- 
lutionary spirit of the century. The attack on the human 
and fallible quality of both kings and priests is followed 
up in the last scene by a defiance of the Gods by Jocaste. 
The form only of this play is classical : and the same can 
be said of other plays on Greek subjects that Voltaire 
wrote later.* 

In his Bruttts (1730), for which Voltaire gathered material 
during his stay in London, we see the new spirit working 
more completely." In the Discours aur la Tragedie which 
precedes it Voltaire expresses his conviction that French 
tragedy will never be able to shake off the yoke of rhyme." 

^ ' ... oii suiB-ja 1 Quelle nuit 

CouTce d'un voile oSreuz la oUrU qui none luit t 
Ces murs soat teiate de uuig ; je Toie lea EumSnides 
Seoouer letui flambeaux veogeuia dea pomcidM.' 

Aot V. ao. 4. 
* ' Le cial, cs ciel t4moin de tamt d'objets fnn^bras, 
N'auia plus poor tos yeu que d'harribles t^ibtes.' 

Act in. 80. 4. 
■ * J'abborre le flambeau dont je veox rn'Moirer, 
Je oiainB de me oonuaitre, et ne puis m'ignoreT.' 

Act V. Be. 2. 
' Malhenreuz, ^pargne-moi le teste ; 
J'ai tout fait, je le voIb, o'ec est OBseE. O dienz, 
ynfin apris quatre bub voub deBBillei mee ^nz.' 

Aot IV. BO. 2. 
* JUirope, Oreste, Sophonisbe, Atrie tl Thyeate. 

' Brviua IB tbe Grat of a senea of Roman plafB, in which the interest ia 
mainly poUtioal : La Mart dt Cisar, Rome Spuvie, Le TrtutnvtraC, and JUahomef 
(oooaidered aa a aatiie). 

■ ' U 7 a gronde appareuoe qu'il fftndra toujoura des vers but toua loB 
th£&tieB tragiquea, et, de plus, toujouTB des rimsB aor le nAtre.' 
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His feeling is that rhyme helps to define the poetical 
character of language ; and that a language like French 
which follows, whether in prose or verse, a certain 
order which is mainly a logical one, and therefore cannot 
bear poetical inversion, would not be sufficiently distin- 
guished into prose and verse without the help of rhyme. 
But Voltaire doea not examine the subject to its depths. 
It is a fact that tif^edy demands a romantic background ; 
and the sense of aloofness, of detachment from everyday 
life, is symbohsed by mec^nred and rhymed lines. It is 
true that tragedy is often now written in prose : but the 
prose is measured, rhythmical, and sometimes archaic^ : 
and the most romantic works still are written in verse.' 
It is probable that measure and rhyme will always help 
the expression of a strong personal feeling which demands 
a universal response, and which is characteristic of a tragic' 
situation. 

In the drama of Shakespeare, 'ces pieces si monstru- 
euses,' Voltaire admits that there are admirable scenes : 
and he also admits that there is a dryness ' and rigidity 
about the French method which is due to the presence of 
spectators on the stage and the narrowing of the space 
available for the tMiora, who were too close to their audience. 
The same want of pictorial detachment prevents (says 
Voltaire) the representation of certain scenes with appro- 
priate realism. The audience would confront with ridicule 
any attempt to bring on the shade of Pompey or the body 
of Marcus.* In these conditions the practice of the stage 
has injured the play of Brutus. The absence of life in the 
setting of the play finds no compensation in the action of 
the characters. Brutus, it is true, is energetic, and has 
emotional sentences that strike rapid notes in succession, 
as for example in his examination of Titus : 

1 See Jeann« D'Arc by Vigaj and L'Annonee faHe d Jfnrie by Paal 
Ckndel. 

* E.g. Cyrano de Btrgerae (Edmond Roitaod). 

' Sicheretit. , 

' ' Mais si nous hN&rdiooH 1 Paris nn tel apeotaole, n'ent«ndez-Tons p«i 
dijjk le parterre qui ae r^rie, et, ne voyez-Tonti pfts noB {emioea qui dSlonnient 
la t£te I '—Diaetmn mr la Tratidie. 
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'BBnTTja. Arr&te, t^tn^aire. 

De deux fils que j'aiinai lea dieux m'avaient fait p^re ; 

J'ai perdu I'un ; que dia-je 1 ah I malbeureux Titus t 

Parle, ai-je encoie un fik ? 
Titus. Non, tous n'en avez plus!'* 

and a^ain, in the coDvetBation between Brutus and Valerius : 

' Bbutus. Eh bien ! Valgus, 

lis sont saisis sans doute, ils sont au moins connos t 
Quel sombre et noir chagrin, couvrant votre visage, 
De maux enoor plus grands semble &tre le presage i 
VouB fr^missez. 

Yalbbius. Songez que tous ^tes Brutua. 

Bbutus. Expliquez-vous ... 

Valbbius. Je tremble & vous en dire plus. 

(II hit donne des tablettes) 
Voyez, seigneur : Usez, connaissez les coupables. 

Bbutus (prenant lea tablettes). 
Me trompez-vou8, mes yeux ? O jours abominableB t 
pere iniortun^ 1 Tib6rinuB ? men fils ! 
S^nateuTB, pardonnez ... Le perfide est-il pria ? '' 

Take another example : 

'Pboculus. 'Vous Stea ptSre en£n. 

Bbutus. Je suis consul de Rome.** 

The conclusion of the play, the main test of a tragedy, 
has a good deal of appeal to feeling in the picture of the 
treacherous Titus, strengthened by his father to imdergo 
the death he has deserved.* Again the oratorical force of 
some of Brutus' speeches has some literary value — but they 
are mainly academic expressions of opinion or treatises on 
history. In the first act a good deal of variety is introduced 
by the speech of Aruns, representing the smooth-tongued 
Etruscan. But the two main defects of the play are 
evident. Voltaire, skilful though he is as a versifier, 
falls into the trap set for all rhetorical writers, and 
spoils his effects too often by banaliti and counter-climax. 
Examples are : 

' Act V. 80. 7. ' Act V. BO. 3. 
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' Coloflse, qu'tin vil penple 61©va but no8 t&tea, 
Je poumd ('Eraser, et les foudreB sont piStes,* - 



'Je Bois fils de BmtuB, et je porte en mon coenr 
La liberty grav^ et leB rois en horrenr.' * 

Again, the action does not control the development of 
character in the play. The real force of the play is in 
the idea of Rome ; which is the ideal of her citizens, the 
object of their passionate and patriotic worship, and the 
arbiter of the destiny of each one. In the list of the charac- 
ters in the play each is important only by hia professional 
interest in his country. The idea is in b*uth the monarchical 
one, and is drawn from the age of Louis XIV rather than 
from that of a free republic. The result of this ' troisi^e 
personnage ' in the action is that in the play of Brutus the 
patriotic idea is so strong that there is really no room for 
conflict in the individual mind. Titus wavers because he is 
weak, but no strong character has a moment's doubt. Even 
in the otherwise good last act, Brutus has no spark of faith 
or hope in his son — he even feels no great surprise at his 
treachery, butacceptsitwith all the consequences, and treats 
Titus as no longer a human being but a ' case ' to be psycho- 
logically analysed.* When he is assured that Titus is ready 
to die he gives bim the estime Titus desired.* Voltaire is 
in fact enslaved by one poetic theory, the tradition of the 
tragic stage, and attracted by another, the ideal of liberty : 
but the motive which made Shakespeare a national poet — 
the love of the people for the soil on which naturally free 
institutions had sprung up — was wanting to Voltaire. With 
all his desire to describe the Bomans, he cannot translate 
the feeling of democracy on the stage. He was by tradition 
even though not by birth an aristocrat : and by artistic 
interest and by intellectufd curiosity, though not by real 
political comprehension, he belonged to the new world. A 
careful examination of Voltaire's plays shows, however, that 

• Act n. w. 4. ' Ibid. * Aot V. «. 7. 

* Toltoiro'i heroes ato therefore either strong and obsUiute, or veak and 
mnring. In oeitheT oww is there tne tregio oonfliot. 
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he reflected one great chajracteriBtic of eighteenth-centnr; 
literature. The fact that so mnch was written and thought 
on philosophic and scientific subjects has inclined critics to 
speak of the eighteenth century as the cold age of reason. 
This phrase would he f fu: more appUcable to the early part 
of the seventeenth century. It is in times of poUtical 
security that reason can have full scope. Where the hack- 
ground of national and individual life is not attacked it 
can be analysed with safety. But in the eighteenth century, 
when the old order was breaking down, people were moved 
as much by feelings as by opinions. Even the Encydo- 
pidie and Voltaire's Dictionrutire Pkihaoi^itpie breathe 
emotional partisanship : so do the works of D'Alembert 
and others of the group ot Encyclopaedists. BufEon treated 
zoology with large feeling ; the novel under Pr^Tost and 
Marivaux and Le Sage reflected the inner strong emotion 
of the individual life. The sceptics and atheists were bub- 
tained by their emotional faith in the future of humanity : 
and the very instability of human society made it impossible 
to analyse coolly the forces there at work. Movement and 
action were the notes of the hterature of the day and 
criticism passed swiftly from one point of interest to another. 
It oould be sympathetic or adverse but was never un- 
emotional. Thus Voltaire had the instinct for admitting 
touching situations into his drama, and for dwelling on 
the force of feeling. The last act of his Bruttis ia successful 
in so far as it touches any chord of emotion, and in his 
^pilre Didicatoire d M. Falkener with which he introduces 
Zaire he admits in the plainest words what he considers 
to be the secret of the success of the new play. He has 
entered into the taste of his audience for the ' tender 
pasBion.'' It ia permissible perhaps to refer to Voltaire's 
own experience. The two great emotions of bis life were 

> ' Si Zaire a eu qaelqne aaeoia, je le doia beanoonp moinB k In bont^ de 
mon oarrage qa'l k prodenoe qne j'ai eue de porler d'omoot le pbw tendre- 
ment qn'il m'ft 6Vi poisible. J'ai flatty en oela Id goOt de mon anditoice i 
on est assez e&r de r^edr qnaDd on parle aox paBuona dea gena plaa qo'^ 
lenr raison.' S«e also tlu Epilre d Mademoiidle Qauttin, irtiere Voltaire 
refera to the pleaaure of the audiesoe aa ' le plaiahr de ripandre dea 
lannea.' 
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perhaps his feeling for Madame du Ch&telet and hie friend- 
Bhip for Frederick of Prussia. The crises in his life were 
produced by these feelings. It was after Madame* du 
Ch&telet'a death that he left France for ProBaia ; and his 
deep disiUusiotunent at Frederick's court induced him to 
return to France. The weak and painful jealousies find 
hatreds which embittered his character were due to an 
emotion which was perverted and selfish, and in this he 
fell below the social ideal of all great French writers. In 
Voltaire's criticism of other dramatUts, it is noticeable that 
he always pats Racine first, though he has a great feeling 
for ' le grand Comeille,' and in describing a tragedy he 
always leans to an appreciation of pathos.^ It was, too, the 
sentiment of the eighteenth century which first attempted 
to smooth down Moliere's criticism of life by giving it the 
garment of verse,' and then to put upon the stage a whole 
new scale of simple and domestic emotions which could 
only be caressed in the prose dratne. 

In the £pitre Didicatoire, which precedes Zaire, Voltaire 
attempts to make a distinction under this head between 
French and English dramatic practice : but when he says 
that the lovers on the English stage speak in poetry and on 
the French with passion, he is probably alluding to neo- 
claasioal work such as Addison's Cato, which he had learnt 
to admire in Ei^land, or to Drytlen's, which he criticised 
severely.* Another fact that he mentions is certainly de- 
rived &om the practice of the Shakespearean stage : that 
is, the English habit of using real names and real historical 

1 In his pnifaae to the works of Thomae Comeille, vs note the following, 
apropos of Ariane : ' Id situation est tris toaohante.' Agsin, in speaUng of 
Thomas Comeille : ' C'^toit d'ailleiua nn homme d'on trts giand mMte et 
d'ane vaite UtUratare ; et ai Tone exeeptez Bttcine, auqoel il ue faat oomporeT 
penoime, U itait le sen! de Km. tempa qui fdt digue d'Stre le premier an-dessous 
de SOD frtie.* ' L'art d'ezprimer ear le thi&tte des eentimenls vn^s et delicate 
fnt igDori jnsqa'jk Bacine.' Stetmde hltre d Mr. FMener. Voltaire's eenee 
of pathos is due to his great and nnnsoal senmbility to both pain and pleaenrei 
Thia made mnoh of his life, im:!ading his last triomph in Paris, almost tragto. 

■ See e.g. Thomas Comeille's verse edition of Lt Ftitin it Pierre (1677) 
and Andiieux'e version of La tvite iu Mentem {180S). 

* ' Noa uoants parlent en amaots ; et les vdtrea oe parlent enoore qn'en 
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events as a background for national tragedy > This practioe 
was imitated by Voltaire in Zaire and Tancride, and 
Sebastien Mercier suggested the same plan in his plea for 
a national historicfd drama. This became the ideal for the 
vriters of hiatorical drama in the nineteenth centaiy.' 

When Voltaire, in Zaire, gives the practical outcome of 
his theories, it is impossible not to feel some disappoint- 
ment at this BuoceBsful play. In the first scene of the first 
Act Zaire explains to her feUow-slave Fatime that all 
rel^ons fure alike the effect of the instruction of the young.' 
She really acknowledges no law but that of the inclination 
of the heart ; and the play would have been as good a play 
if Zaire had not attempted to reason out her impulses. 
Orosmane, the Mahometan, is represented as having a 
self-discipline and ideal of married life which is really 
Western and not Eastern,* and Voltaire insensibly gives 
away bis thesis by making Orosmane's austerity deny the 
tradition of bis race. This austerity in regard to more 
usual pleasures is derived from bis pure and strong love 
for Zalre.^ Again, when Orosmane deviates from Oriental 
practioe in fdlowing N^restan to appear before him, he claims 

I * C'eBt BU thi&tre uiglt^ que je doia la hardiesBe que j'oi eae de mettn 
BUI U Mine leg uome de uos rois et das BincienneB fomUIeB dn rofaome. D 
me parait que cette DOUTeanU pomrait 6lie la source d'un geore de trag^dia 
qui noua est inconnu juiqu'kii, et dont nous avona besoin.' 

1 In the Kuue letter Voltaire explaiuB that the tranelatioD of Zairt auSered 
at the hands of English aoton, who, thon^ at that time learning to nse only 
uatunl emphaaia, still orer-aoted certain lines. It shows that the fVenoh 
ideal of acting waa to foreahadoT mthottt exaggeration the words wfakh the 
dramatist has anppUed ; the work of both actot utd author are acts o<»i- 
tributory to one efieot. 

' ' iTeusse 6t6 pids du Gonge eeclave dee faux dieuz, 
C%r£tiemie dans Faris, mueulmane en oes heuz, 
L'inatruction fait tout ; et la main de nos p^s 
QnTe en nos faibles cceors oea premieTs oaraat^s 
Que I'eiemple et le temps nons viennent retraoer, 
Et que peDt4tio en nons Dieu seol pent e&aosr.' 

Aot L M. 1. 
* Aot I, M. 2 : 

' J'atteeta toi la gloira, et Zaire, et ma flamme, 
De ne ohoiair que Toua pour maltreaae et poor femme.' 
* ' Je vona aime, Zaire, et j'attends de Totre &me 
Un amoui qni r^ponde k ma brdlante flamme.' 
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to be exercising lib^ality of spirit * ; whereas he is really 
treating Chnstians more kindly by reason of his interest 
in Z^re. N6restwi, too, raigaged in deUvering the Chris- 
tians, and obtfuning their ransom, evidently cares so much 
more for the person of Zaire herself than for the Uberty of 
the other captives that Ids words to Orosmane do not ring 
tme.* He too is swayed by the love motive : and it would 
have been better for the play if it had been openly acknow- 
lec^ed by N^restan to himself.' It is true that Chatillon 
makes good dramatic nse of the situation, when he 
suggests to N^estan that it is of no consequence to 
Ztdre's salvation whether she is a Christian or a Mahometan ; 

' Qu'importe de quel bras Dieu daigne se servir 1 ' ' 

And this brings out X^restan's fierce retort : 

' Leurs refos sont affreuz, leurs bienfaits font rougir.' ^ 

The conflict then in N^restan's mind is not a true dramatic 
conflict. He is moved by one motive eind avows another ; 
and hia moral vetgueness is a reflection of Voltaire's double 
aim in the drama. This is to teach a thesis, but the play 
must also be popular and appeal to the heart." Ti^e case, 
as Voltaire puts it, is not borne out by the play itself. If 
Zaire were a thesis in favour of religious toleration, then 
it could only succeed as a play if this mental attitude were 
made central to the plot. Zaire is, however, a play in 
which love supplies the motive of the action. Therefore the 
moral maxims uttered by ZaSie and Orosmane aie not only 
out of place but are psychologically insincere : they do not 
COTFCspond to a real truth in the minds of the characters. 

' * Je Tda aTW toifm cea mudmes toniblea 
Qui font do tant de rou des tymia mTuibles.' 

Act I. no. 3. 
' Aet L BO. 4. 

* * On In retient ... Qae dis-je T ... Ah I Zaire ells-mjimfl, 
Onbliant lea ohrttiens pour ce aondan qui I'aime ... 
N'y pensonB plna ... Seigneur, nn retua plus aruel 
Vient m'acoabler enoor d'nn dd[daiair mortel : 
Dea chrdlieua nulheDienz I'eap^ruiM eat tiahie.* 

Ant IL ao. 1. 
• Aot n. ao. 1. • Ibid. * Aet UI. ao. 1. 
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Voltaire too is guilty of the insincerity of reducii^ the a«ts 
of Christians and Mahometans to one type of social virtue : 
and this dislocation of fact spoils the appeal of his play. 
The action takes place in a fanciful land where there is 
neither Jew, Turk, infidel nor heretic. 

It would seem as if Voltaire's drama suffers from this 
constant blurrii^; of motive. Thus in Lusignan's recogni- 
tion of his children, the prevailing motive in his appeal to 
Zfdre to be Christian is really his sense of the solidarity 
of the family and the necessity that the daughter should 
be obedient to her father. It is as a father and not as a 
Christian that he makes his primary appeal to her : and 
it is as a brother that N^estan makes his appeal.' Zaire 
is torn by a real conflict ; but it is not one between Chris- 
tianity and Mahometanism, it is one between her duty to 
her father and her love for Orosmane.* The toleration 
practued by Orosmane comes quickly to an end when 
Zaire repels him and he suspects she is drawn to N^restan.' 
At the end of the play, when having slain Zaire and been 
reassured about her fidelity to him Orosmane is about to 
kill himself, he recovers his attitude of tolerance to the 
Christians and overloads them with kindness.* 

Apart from these defects, which are inherent in all 
Voltaire's work, the character of Orosmane is well studied, 
and the shades of feeling shown by him under the trial of 
his doubt of Zaire are psychologically true. For instance, 





Je retroQve ma fille aprii ravoii perdue ; 




Et je reprendB ma gloire et ma t6lioil^, 




Ed d^robaat moa naog & I'infidSUt^. 


Sirttlan. 


Je revota done ma Biaur 1 ... Et aon &me ... 


Zaire. 


Ah. mon pan 




Cher aatenr da mes joniB, paries, que dou-je fain T 


LMignatt. 


M'eter par on Beol mot ma honte et mea ennuis. 




Dire: Je sniB ehiitieima. 


Zaire. 


Oni ... Beigneur ... je le Bnis 




Act n. BO. 


Act in. M. 


>. 


> < AUoDS t que le a&nul Boit teimi poni jamais ; 


Qne la Mneur habite anz port«8 du palois ; 


Que 


tont resBente id le twin de I'esclavage. 


Det 


loia de rorieut soirone I'antiqne luage.' 
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when Zaire is with him he listens to instinot, though not 
to reaBon ' or su^eetion, and believes in her,^ until he 
thinks that he has in N^reston's letter the proof of her 
guilt. Only th^i does he allow himself the use of savage 
irony : 

'Zaire. Vous doutez de mon coeur t 
Obosuaxte. Non, je n*en donte pas. 

Allez, rentrez, madame.' ' 

Again, after the slaughter of Zaire and the proof of her 
innocence Orosmane's first words are convincingly natural : 

' Tn m'en a dit assez. ciel ! j'^tais aim£ I 
Va, je n'ai pas besoin d'en savoLr davantage ...'■ 

It is usual to see in Zaire considerable inflnexice on 
Voltaire's mind of Shakespeare's OiheUo, But love and 
not jealousy is in Voltaire's play the real centre of the 
action, for Orosmane reuses to admit jealousy into his 
mind until driven to avenge the insult be conceives has 
be^i laid upon him. Shakespeare's hero suffers, and causes 
Desdemona to sufier, because his reason and judgment are 
blinded, and his instinct leads him wrong. It is only in 
the last scene of Voltaire's play, where Orosmane speaks 
the el^y of Zaire, that there is direct imitation of Shake- 
speare's Othello : 

*Dis-leur que j'ai donnd la mort la plus affrense 
A la plus digue femme, k la plus vertueuse 
Dont le ciel ait form6 les innocents appas ...'* 

Alzire, represwited in 1736, is preceded by a letter 
appealing to the charity and tolerance of artists and men of 
letters among themselves ; an attitude on which Voltaire's 
own was a curious comment. Alzire, the daughter cA. 
Montdze, has abandoned the false gods of her nation for 
the true God : but she finds herself drawn into a conflict 
between her obedience to her father, who wishes her to 
marry Don Gusman, and her hatred of a tie with the con- 
queror of her country. Here f^ain, as in Zaire, the question 

■ AotIV.80.6. 
' Act V. BO. 10. 
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of religion is reaUj external to the play. In Alzire's case 
it is after the marriage that her former lover, Zfunore, 
appears, and her words to Zamore in which she admits no 
excuse for her want of faith to a lov&r whom she believed 
dead, ace on a high level.^ Zamore, like Orosmane, moved 
by an entirely emotional impnlBe, wishes to be satisfied 
that Alzire still loves him. Alzire, when in the next scexte 
she is confronted with Gasman's treachery, seee no way- 
out with honour but by death. Gusman's departure to 
the war fills in the interval between the third and fourth 
acta. On his return, Alzire sees that she has pleaded for 
Zamore 's life in vain : 

* J'assassinais Zamore en demandant sa vie.' ' 

The play of Alzire is dramatically superior to Zaire in 
this : that Alzire's prayer to the unknown God, who if He 
exbts is the Father of all peoples, comes at the crisis of her 
fate, when the loss of earthly support ha« led her to question 
her own soul.' But when she is accused and left without 

' ' Je poomu t'alUgaer, poor ftSoiblir mon crime, 
De mon pdre but moi le pouToir l^time, 
LVrreui ot nooB UiooM, mea regrets, mea oamlwta. 
Lea pteui's que j'ai troia ana donnas k ton tr^pas ; 
Qne, dea chi^tjeiu Tainqnenn esclave infortmtSe, 
Ia donleuT de ta parte k leui Dien m'a donn6e ; 
Que je t'linui toajoara ; que mon oceur fiperda 
A d^teat^ tes dienx qui t'oot ni»I d^fendu : 
Maia je ne oberohe point, je ne tcux point d'ezonae ; 
n n'en eat point pour moi, bnque ramoor m'accnw. 
Tu vis, il me aofBt. Je t'ai manqu^ de foi ; 
Tranche mea joura afiieuz, qui ne aont plus pour toi.' 

Act m. BO. 4. 
• Act rV. ao. 3, 

' * toi, Dien dea Chi^tiens, Dim TUDqneiir et terrible, 
Je conuaia peu tee lois ; ta main, da haut dee oienz, 
Peroe k peine on nnage dpaiaai aor mea yenx ; 
Maia si je ania 1 ted, ai mon amour t'ofienae. 
Bur oe cceur maUieiueax ipoiae ta Teogeamoe. 
Grand Dieii, ooudula Zamon au milieu dea d^s^a t 
Ne aentis-tu le Dieu que d'an autre nnivera t 
Lea aenla Eiirop^ena sont-ils n^a pour te plain ! 
Ea-tu tyrao d'un monde, et de I'antre le pire ! 
Lea TainqueuTa, lea voinoua, toua oea faiblea homaina, 
Sont tons igalement I'ouTrage de tea maina.' 

Aot IV. ae. 6. 
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hope, Alzire turns, &b Voltaire had done, against a God 
who permita evil in the world.* She stands, when appealed 
to by Zamore, for the rights of oomcience and honesty 
against the offer which would tempt Zamore to be converted 
to Christianity and thus save both himself and Alzire. 
Gusman, in the last scene, really redresses the balance of 
the play. He pardons Zamore in the name of the God of 
the Christians.' The thesis of the play, then, is that true 
Christianity is above other religions in its lessons of mercy 
and peace.* Happily for Voltaire's play the last two acts 
show a harmony between the spiritual emotions of the 
characters and their human love. The result is that the 
play is unified. But this has been done by a tour de main 
that is only justified in a tract. What is there in the 
character of Gusman in the earUer acts of the play to lead 
us to imagine that he is either clear-sighted to his own faults 
or capable of mercy and unselfishness ? A miracle must 
have occurred to turn him into the saint of the last act. 
And Voltaire gives no sort of hint that such a miracle has 
been worked. Gusman's conversion happened long ago, 
and apparently left him untouched. The loss of Alzire'a 
esteem is the only possible motive which could bring 
Gusman to his better self. And if this is so, Alzire is a 
drama of love, and the motive is not a religious motive 
at all. It offers, however, a singularly good opportunity 
for a study of the outbreak of religious despair, in the 
case of someone who has lost earthly happin^s. 

Mahomet, ou le Fanatiame (1742) is an even more 
audacious exhibition of a pretended religious thesis. The 
play is supposed to be an illustration of the evil effects of 
a belief in a fanatical rehgion, and the impulse which urged 
Voltaire to dedicate this drama to Benedict XIV leaves no 
doubt in the mind of the reader of the play that in the 

' Act IV. 80. 3. 

* ' Vis, Hnperbe ennemi, sola libre, et t« BouvisuB 

Quel fut at le devoir et k mort d'un ohrttien.' 

Aot T. M. 7. 

* ' Ah I la loi qui t'oblige a oet effort anprSme 
OToire est la loi d'un Dien m&ne.' 

Aot V. M. 7. 
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character <^ Mahomet Voltaire meant to put in the pillory 
the pretensioDS oi the Church in the parson of the Pope. 
Some of the allasionB are too evident not to be recognised.* 
Mahomet is represented as playing on the credulity of the 
people, and founding his empire on their ignorance. But the 
argument of the play — while it represents Mahomet as 
fencing S6ide to slay, in the name of the Mahometui re- 
ligion, Zophire, who is (unknown to him) his father— dis- 
closes motivee in the minds of Mahomet himself and of 
S^ide which have an entirely different origin. S^de yields 
to temptation because he loves Palmire, ignorant of the 
fact that she is his sister : Mahomet impels S^ide to his 
act of cruelty in order to obtain possession of Palmire, 
whom he loves, and with the deliberate intention of re- 
moving S6ide from his path. The plot is, however, disclosed, 
and Palmire follows her brother and bar father to death. 
The good construction of the play is possible because there 
is no doubt of the motives which move the characters in 
it. S^ide, when weak and fearful of the results of his crime, 
deUberately accuses Palmire find not Mahomet of being hia 
tempter: 

' Non, cmelle t Sana toi, sans ton ordre snpr^e 
Je n'aurais pu jamais ob^ an ciel mSme.' * 

The Lettre d At. Maffei which precedes Voltaire's M&rope 

(1748) incidentally illustrates Voltaire's theatrical practice 

in a way that be perhaps did not intend. He argues that 

a love interest should either be the whole soul of a piece 

' ifoicinetf ' Je reiUerai Bar Toiu conune anr rouiveta.' 

AotlLK. 3. 

* Oai, je oonnaJH ton penple, U a beaoin d'enenr ; 
On T^table oa faux, moQ oulte eat nteesBaiie.* 

Act n. BO. S. 
' Hon, maU il biai m'aider k tiompei I'DniTsca.* 

Aot IL H. S. 
' Loin de moi les morteU aesei aadaoieaz 
Four jnger par eu-m&neH et pone roir par leuia yam I 
Qokonqoe ow penaer n'eat pas n4 pour me oroire.' 

Aot in. M. 6. 

* J« dois rigii en dlen I'lmiTecB prtiveiiD ; 

Moa empiTe est d^tiuit, ai rbomme eat reooimn.' 

Aot V. ao. 4. 
* Aot IV. ao. 4. 
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or be excladed from it,^ and he tpakes credit to himself for 
excluding galanterie. from his version of Mirope. But what 
he has not excluded is the emotional interest aroused by 
Mirope's love for her son, and the tragic situation in which 
mother and son are placed. M4ro-pe is an emotional play, 
though the emotion is a maternal one. In the LeUre already 
quoted, Voltaire gives an interestii^ account of the difierent 
versions of the story with which he is acquainted, and points 
out that he was unable to offer a translation of Maffei's 
play to a French audience because the simple realism of 
treatment in the Italian version would have roused French 
criticism, ridicule, and dislike. Voltaire here deviates from 
the ideal of Racine which he so much admires, and clearly 
shows that he edits nature for the use of a critical and 
artificifd society. Here is perhaps a reason for the compara- 
tive failure of Voltaire to impress us. He speaks to his 
age, but not tor humanity and therefore not to us. The 
play of Mero'pt, has simplicity of motive, a romantic re- 
connaisaance ; and after the crisis in the third act, where 
Mdrope is only just saved from slaying her son, mistaking 
him for the assassin,' the play moves with rapid pace 
towards the inevitable conflict between the will of Poly- 
phonte the usurper and the right of £gisthe the true heir. 
The recognition of figisthe by M^rope has brought about 
a new relation of all the characters, in the light of which 
M^pe moves from excited transport to almost superhiunan 
courage, and the young ^gisthe shows his royal birth. It 
is to be regretted that the last great aceae is represented 
only in the recital of the confidante ; however lively and 
varied is her speech, it produces emotion at second-hand,* 
and thus just misses a realism of which the Greeks, Italians, 
and English were capable in their versions of the play, and 
from which Voltaire shrank owing to what he felt were the 
conditions of the stage when he wrote the play. Mirope 
fulfils the conditions of a tragedy, bat it is one represented 

* * Celt k pscdon la plus th^trale do tontes, la ^a fertile en Kntltnsnta, 
k pine vari^ : elle doit 6tie I'ftmB d'nn onTisge de th£4tie, on en Mre entUre- 

' Act m. 80. 4. » Aot V. M. 6. 
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in Bhadow-piotures ; there is a want of conTinoing pover, 
of robustness of presentation. Still it is greatly superior to 
the other plays we have examined, in which the characters 
give the impression of startii^; on their course in the most 
mondain way, and of scattering tracts on duty and toleration 
out of the stage-coach windows in their flight. 

La Mart de Cisar (1743) is a short play in three Acts : 
more definitely affected by Shakespeare's play of Julius 
Caesar than Voltaire's other Roman play. The oath of 
the senators,' Caesar's speech, and his appeal to Brutus,' 
Brutus' description of the multitude,' Antoine's speech,* 
all have points of resemblance with the English play. 
But the characteristic note of Voltaire's thidtre appears 
when Brutus is supposed to be the aon of Caesar, and is 
recognised by his father directly after the fatal oath.^ 
Voltaire has approached to a criticism of the French 
monarchy more nearly in this play than in his other dramas ; 
but he cannot resist the feelii^ of hatred and dislike to the 
populace which cringes before the tyrant ; 
* Chacun baise en tremblant la main qui nous enchatoe.' ' 

The beginning of the decline of Voltaire's tirt is perhaps 
most noticeable in his SSmiramie (1748), which he wrote to 
overcome his rivals. It is preceded by a dissertation on 
ancient and modem tragedy, in which Voltaire notices that 
some elements of Greek tragedy, notably the sense of the 
spectacle and the habit of declamation, survive in the modem 
opera, and he also remarks that the Italian recitative has 
some analogy with the Greek method of chanting. Thus 
Voltaire considers that the Tragidie-Opira,^ a genre very 
much in the etscendant in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, represents the Greek atmosphere better than the 
so-called classical tragedy has done, while he considers it 
inferior to tragedy because it appeals to the senses. But 
he immediately appUes some of the theory of the tragidie- 
opira to his new drama of Sitniramis, The settii^ was to 

> Aot II, eo. 4. ■ Act I. bo. 3. ■ Aot 11. ao. 4. 

• Aot lU. ao. 8. ' Aot I. bo. 1 ; Aot IL m. S. • Aot U. ao. 2. 

' E.g. Alys 1677, Thiaie 1676, AlcesU 1674, and Gluok'a opeiaa, I^iginie 
and Amide, which were coatemponuy pioduotionB. 
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be large, varied and attractive : and the central episode in 
the play was the entry of the shade of Ninus on the stage 
to confound S^miramis, and this was to be followed by the 
slaughter of the Queen by her son. At the early represen- 
tations of the play room had to be made among the spec- 
tators on the stage for the shade of Ninus to emerge ; and 
the singular inappropriateness of these incidents led to the 
reform of the stage and the abolition of the spectators from 
the boards. Scenery, crowds and spectacular effect then 
became posaible : but tragedy began to go the way of the 
tragedie-opera or of melodrama. 

Voltaire mEikes in his dissertation the usual contem- 
porary claim for his tragedy, namely, that its influence is 
moral.^ We shall see on examination whether this claim is 
any more true for 86miramia than for the rest of Voltaire's 
thidtre, where the spring ot action has been a purely emo- 
tional one, and the moral dissertations an excrescence on 
the main idea. 

Although Voltaire allowed himself in the Disaertation 
that precedes Simiramia to criticise Shakespeare's Hamlet 
as ' une pi^ce grossidre et baibare,' it is evident that Hamlet 
has affected bis treatment of the story of S^miramis. 
The hesitation of Arzace before the duty that opens out 
to him of vengeance on his mother for the murder of Ninus 
by poison, is very suggestive of Hamlet's attitude towards 
the discovery of Ms father's murder.* Voltaire has, however, 
rendered the presence of the King's phantom in an almost 
ludicrous way by the audible groans proceeding from the 
tomb.' Arzace is represented as being goaded into energy 

< ' Lb T^tsble trftgidie est I'ioole da la veTtn ; et la Betile difi^rence qui 
aoil entre le th^tn £pnr6 et les Uvres de morale, o'est que I'mstruction se 
trouTe dans b tragMie toute en Mtion, o'est qu'elle y eat jnt^reBsaDte, et 
qn'elle se montra relev^e dea ahumea d'on art qui ne fut invent^ autrefoii 
que pour inBtruire la terre et pom Mnir b oiel, et qui, pu celte raistxi, fat 
ai^ieU le langoge dea dieox.' 

* ' Ah 1 ai ma foible main pouvait punir oea orimea t 
Je ne &ais, m&ig Taspect de ce fatal tombeaa 
Dsjts mea sens ^toon^s porte tm Iroable nouTeau.' 

Act I. so. 3. 
* ' Oroet. Cea acoenta de la mort aont la TOix de tTmaa. 
Anace. Denx foia & mon onille ila ee soot fait eutendie.' 

Act I. BO. 3. 
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by the taunts of Assnr,* and at the same time ae being 
overcome by pity for his mother, who is hatmted by the 
phantom of Ninus.' Asaur, who actually prepared the 
poison, is like Hamlet's stepfather in the French vOTsion of 
the play, Uving in a dense security,' But — and here comes 
in Voltaire's interference with the simplicity of his model — 
Assor the poisoner is represented as in love with Az^a 
whom Arzace adores.' The play has to be brought ap to 
the point Voltaire desires by the rivalry of those two 
men. 

As in Shakespeare's play Hamlet demands to see his 
moth^ in private, bo in SimiroTniB the Queen desires to 
see Arzace,' but to propitiate him by naming him as King 
and as her husband. The spectre of Ninus emerges on the 
scene at the moment of S^miramis' decision, and ntt^s 
words not unlike those of the ghost of Hamlet's father,' 
hat the effect of the scene is disturbed by the very personal 
application of the events made by Arzace and by Az^ma,' 
and it is in consequence of Az^ma's warning that Arzace, 
now known as Ninias, attacks in the tomb of Ninus the per- 
son whom be takes for Assur, but who is really S^miramis.' 
The play is a great spectacle of emotion : and as such is 
melodramatic without any high appeal. Voltaire in at- 
tempting to rival Gr^billon has perhaps unconsciously been 
influenced by the latter's method, as well as by his re- 
collections of Shakespeare's Hamlet. The whole is a strat^e 
confusion in which there is no real unity of appeal, and thus 
no mco^ in the sense in which Voltaire claimed it for the 
play. 

■ ' J*; Dotm de oe pas mSme, et Toni m'eDbardiases : 
CeBt I'e&et que tot moi fit toujonri In menao«.' 

Act I. 80. 4. 
■ Aot I. K. 5 : 

' Je oroJB le voir enoor, je oroia oooor I'entendTe.' 
' ' Aasui tat en eSet pins ooapabia que Tom : 
Sa miun, qui pr^para le brenvage homkide, 
He tTsmble point ponrtant, et rlen oe riutjmide.' 

Act I. M. fi. 

• Act n. M. I. » Act n. BO. B. 

* ' -.. SouTiena toi de ton piie.' — Aot lU. ao. 6. 
' Act m .0. 6 ; Act IV. eo. 1. • Act V. Bo. 6. 
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The play of Taneride (1760), which we ehall next 
examine, is another efEort to obtain a romantic background 
and spectacular effect. Voltaire in the ^pWre Didicatoire 
A Madame de Pompadour azplains that he wishes the appeal 
of the play to be helped by the eye.^ Voltaire aims also 
at a certain freedom of expression by using ' vers crois^s * 
which depart from the strict practice of the rhymed couplet. 
The stage directions give a definite date to the play (1005) 
and include the idea of a historic setting. But the intrigue 
of the play centres in the love of Am^iuude for Tancrdde. 
Tancrdde fights for her to save her from death, but believes 
the cidumny that has been uttered against her by her 
father Argire for reasons of state. Having by his valour 
obtained the victory in war for his fellow-countrymen, 
TancrMe, who is an outlaw, disolosea himself, and hears 
too late that Am^naide has he&x faithful to him. The 
grief and despair of the heroine are a revolt against the 
claims of her father, country, customs, religion, public 
opinion, and are the assertion of the right of the individual. 
This rebellion is strangely modem in tone.' So also is the 
attitude of TancrMa, who in his last hour, like more than 
one of Voltaire's heroes, thinks his life well lost if he is 
assured of the hOToine's love, but then bitterly regrets 
both his lost happiness and life." 

> ' 3e «Bia qm toote la pompe de rappareil ns vant pas qiib pons^e tmblime 
oa on Bcetiment ; de mSme que la Fanm n'eat preaqne rien sana la beanU. 
Je BBiH bim qne oe n'est paa nn grand mMte de parler aoz yeoz ; maie j'oBO 
itre bAt qne ts mblime et le tonohant portent un ooup beanooap plaB ftenaible 
qiund ilB BODt MXiteiiDH d'nn apporeil oonvonable at qo'il faat bapper I'Sma 
et les yeoz ft la loiB.' — Entire Didieatoire. 

* ' Qne m'importe ft pt^seitt oe people et Mm outrage, 
Et Ba favenr orMule, et sa jritid volage, 
Et la pabliqno Toiz qne je n'entendrai pa* T 
D'nn leol mortel, d'un boqI dipend ma renommte, 
fiaohec que votre fille aime mieox le tripas 
Qae de vivce un moment sana en Gtze ettimfo.' 

Act V. M. 4. 
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The remaiiung playa of Voltaire fall naturally into 
groups, of which the plays just examined are the more 
important examples. Some have, like Zaire, their thesis — 
such, for example, is Lea Quibrea (1769) ; others retell the 
old Greek mythological plots, others have a more romantic 
background.^ But in the whole of Voltaire's drama the 
ancient tragic spirit is languishing for want of the natural 
expression and preoccupation with the emotion of the mo- 
ment which Racine could have given to it.* The characters 
in Voltaire's tragedies are moved by the spring of feeling, 
but it is frequently the melodramatic feeling characteristic 
of drame. The difference between his tr^^edies and drame 
is that the characters speak verse and not prose. The 
difference between them and those of tragidte-opira is even 
slighter. Far from recovering the spirit of the classical 
tragedy Voltaire then abandoned it, though he tried, except 
when under the influence of French opera and the English 
theatre, to keep its form. 

The continuation of this particular type of decline in 
the tn^edy can be traced in some less known plays of the 
centiuTT. 

The plays of La Harpe (1739-1803) are very much on 
the model of Voltaire's, though La Harpe's considerable 
interest in dralua ancient and modem led him in his versions 
of Greek plays to transport something of Greek language 
and of Greek incident on to the French stage. This is 
the case with his Pkiloctite, which is a close imitation of 
Sophocles. His first play was a historical drama, the 
tragedy of Warwick,' and this was followed by several less 

^ Otympie, e.g., performed in 1764 waa ft refleotion of Ereooh life Mid ma 
Blao BpeotACidu. See Qrimm, Corr. LUt., vol. iii. pp. 441-7. ' Cest qn'ea 
effet tonte oette tragidie porte le oarMtire de noa m<Biua ' ... ' elle plain 
toajouTs an peuple par la pompe et la vahSU de sod speotaole.' 

* See e.g. La Trinmvir*, which waa played aoonymooBl; and roneed » 
oiiticiim from Grimm which waa more severe tbao it would have been if he 
bad known the name of the anthor. 

* Performed in 1763. Qrimm, Corr. LUt. iii. 366, says of this play : ' Le 
prinoipal d^ut de oette tngMie o'est de mauquet d'intirSt, de sentiment, et 
de vignenr. Quoique le sajet Boit tr^ touotumt, M. de la Harpe oe salt paa 
faire pleurer ; maia en revanche il a de la obaleui dans lee d^tuls, de la sagesse, 
de r^Uvation et de la nobleue.' 
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Buccessfol playa all of which had a romantic background. 
Such were Timoleon, PhaTamond} Qustave^ Lee Brames and 
Jeanne de Naples. Two Roman plays, Coriolan and Vir- 
ginie, can be added to the list. La Karpe is at his best in 
Philoctite and Coriolan, and it is fair to judge him from 
these instances, where the stimulus of the drama of other 
nations was in conflict with the somewhat cramping in- 
fluence of Voltaire's drama. 

In Philoctite La Harpe wrote with extreme simplicity 
of language. He made UBe of a method which Greek 
tragedians employed, and which can also be traced in 
Comeille : that is, he gives an illuBtratlon of the clash of 
feeling by the use of short sharp sentences of one line each. 
Pyrrhus and Ulysse use these lines, when Ulysse is asking 
Pyrrhus to obey him and work in with his concerted plan.' 
The monologues in La Harpe's version are partly narrative, 
aa in some of the earlier French tragedies, but also partly 
psychological, and describe an et(U d'^ne as Racine's 
did.* 

Coriolan owes something to Plutarch's Lives and to 
Shakespeare's play Coriolanua. The apostrophe to the 
changeable populace is Shakespeare's in another form * ; so 
is Voiumnius' advice to CorioUm to subdue himself to the 
people's desire,* and so is Coriolan's speech in which he 
says he cannot flatter the people,^ and Voiumnius' account 
of Coriolan's presentation of himself to the populace." Bat 
La Harpe has a conciseness of expression that is his own, 
and he has knit together his material with care and 

' QrinuD, who appiored of a good deal of Voluire'a critioiBm, Mtid that 
Lb Hupe was miataken in admitting a love motive into lus play. Oorr. 
lAU., Tol. iv. p. 447. 

* Partly founded on Otubititu Fora, by H. Brook, 1739. 

■ Act I. M. 1. * Act I. so. 2 ; Act 11. sc. 3. 

* * Dea comioeB rendua I'aTeugle prif^renoe 

Sui mes obsoDTs livaux a ^t tomber leur cboii. 
Tells est la multitude, et suu frein et buu lois, 
LijuBte BBDB podeUT, et sans remords ingiate, 
Elle ball qui la Bert, et ebMt qui la flatte ; 
Et CTaignant son vengeui, aime mieuz aujonrd'bul 
Fuir sons d'indignea obeta, que de vainore aveo lui.' 

Act I. so. I. 

• Act I. 80. I. ' Act I, BO. 3. ■ Aet U. ao. 3. 
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skill.^ He also gives a full pBychol<^oaI aocount of the mind 
of Coriolan among the Volaci. More is made in lia Harpe's 
play than in Slu^espeare's of the strong family tie which 
diaposes Coriolan to obey his mother Vfiturie ; it is un- 
questionably a deeper feding with him than either patriot- 
ism, honoor, or revenge. 

La Harpe said of his own plays, ' Si je n'ai pas contribui 
aoz progr^ de I'art dramatique, on ne pent m'accuser d'en 
avoir acc^l^r^ la decadence.' Later generations will admit 
this judgment in the case of the two plays examined, but 
where La Harpe has followed Volture, he has merely 
accentuated the tendencies of his master. This is the 
ease too with his drame, MSanie ; which followed instead of 
leading public taste. 

The last ten years of the eighteenth century ought 
rather to be considered as the b^iuning of a new era than 
as the end of the old. The tragedies that were produced 
after the Revolution are singularly div^se in quality and 
in aim ; they are aW. tentative, and mark out no definite 
programme. Without doubt the translations and imita- 
tions of Shakespeare were having an effect on France inde- 
pendently of Voltaire's treatment of Shakespeare's plots 
and chfiracterization. J. F. Dnois (1733-1816), a native of 
Versailles, formed his taste at first upon Comeille and Racine, 
and then havii^ discovered Shakespefure, in Le Toumeur's 
translation, he attempted a representation in alexandrines 
of Shakespetu^'s plays, in which he used the invention of 
the original author with considerable skill, and gave the 
French public what they could bear to accept at that 
moment of an alien art. His first attempt was Hawlet 
(1769), which had a very great success. In spite of the 
conventionalism of the phrasing a good deal of the origuial 



■ Vtturit. Suie Biiites, miu Moonra, b«u leiBonioe oertaine t ... 
OoTMltM. Non, je ne venz de Rome empoTt«T qne m haine, 
6a haine me aoffit.' 

Act n. M. 3. 
Aad again: 

' CorioliM. ' ... Fmppe : j'ai tiop vion.' 

Act m. K. 3. 
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vigour of the play b transmitted,^ and it gave the French 
public a new aensation, that of the natural expreeaion of 
emotion in the eubsidiary chf^acters of a play.^ In Shake- 
Bpeare's play the sense of the responsibUity for avenging the 
murder, which omahes Hamlet, also disturbs the moral and 
emotional atmosphere of every character, either directly 
throogh Hamlet, the Eii:^ and Queen, or indirectly through 
Ophelia and through the minor characters. French tragedy 
had treated the lesser personages as shadows and ' other 
selves,' echoing one side or another of the great struggle ; 
and this was due to the influence of Racine's tragic method, 
which had concentrated the interest of the, conflict in the 
central personagee. Dacis' Hamlet dispersed the interest 
and thus widened the general appeal of the play." The 
reflective monol(^;uea in Hamlet are reproduced with modi- 
fications in Ducis' version ; this accustomed an audience 
to psycholt^ on the stage and to a monologue which 
was not only ejacnlatory or narrative.* The veruon of 
Ducis ends by Hamlet taking up the responsibility of 
kingship : 

'Mesmalheurs sont combl^, mais ma vertu me reste, 
Mais je suis homme et roi ; riserv^ pour soufirir, 
Je saurai vivre encor ; je fais plus que mourir,' • 
I Tkoogh DooIb used Le Iimiiwar'i iransktion and did not go dinot to 



* Sm<.0. Aotni,*c. 3i 

' Chmiuu. Madame, 

Lo priuoe Ignore lout. 
Oainide. Le Innible est dans mon &me.' 

* See Aot n. SOB. 1, 6 ; Aot m. so. B ; Aot IT. bo. S. 

* Hamlet's moat famous loliloqny is thos randered : — 

* M ODKxiB. Qua craindre enoor qoaud on a oeaat d'Stre T 
t^ mort ... o'est le sommeil ... o'eet on i^rcdl peat-Gtre. 
Peat-6tn ... Ah t o'eel oe mot qui glaoe 6paaTaat4 
L'homme an boid dn oeroenil par le donte arrSt^. 
Deraut oe raste abbne U se jette en airUre, 
ReBtaisit I'ezUtenoe, et s'attaahs i la terre. 
Dana nos troables presaaiitB, qni peat nons avertfr 
Dea seoretB de ce monde oi toot tk e'englODtii T 
Sans I'e&roi qn'il ina^ie, et la terrenr Baor^ 
Qui defend aon paBsage et sUge i son aiti4e 
Combien de ntalhenrenx iraient dont le tombean, 
De leniB ImgneB donleon d^aei le faidean t * 
' Aot V. BO. 9. 
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Duels has left out the scene Tdth the grave-diggers, and 
sabstituted for the play-scene a qneetioning of Gertrude 
by Hamlet, and the test of an oath on the um which con- 
tains her late husband's ashes. 

In Ducis' other Tersions, e.g. in Macbeth, there ia the 
same kind of re-arrangement. Lady Macbeth is called 
FrM^onde, and the sleep-waUdng scene loses in simjdicity 
through the introduction, of lines describing FrM^onde's 
attachment to her children find desire to see them on the 
throne.^ The scene with the p<Mi«r is left out and that 
with the witches mnch reduced. There is a desire to account 
for eTerything, which in Duels' play destroys a good deal <A 
the atmosphere of fate and terror. But the play, Uke 
Hamlet, accustomed a French audience to real self-revelation 
on the part of the characters. 

In 1795 Ducis put upon the French sta^e a drama of 
hia own composition, Abufar ou La FamiUe Arabe, in which 
the effects of the freedom he had studied in Shakespeare 
are very noticeable. The stage directions for the setting of 
the first act are very fuU, and include elaborate scenery 
to represent stretches of fertile and of desert country ; 
and the play is intended to describe the simplicity of nomad 
and of peasant life in contrast with the civilisation of towns. 
Duels treats in this play subjects which were of general 
Interest at the time, and thus neither in background nor in 
plot is the play on the usual lines. The Intrigue ia slight, 
and concerns the innocent love of Farhan for Sal^ma, which 
overwhelms them both with the sense of guilt as they 
wrongly believe themselves to be brother and sister. Roond 
this plot Is woven the description of patriarchal manners, 
the horror of sin shown by Abufar,* the sense of worship,' 
the nobility of work,* the feeling of happiness that comes 
from the common life and tasks fulfilled in common." 

There is a great deal at eighteenth-century idealism in 
this play, with its assertion of the right to Uve, to work 

I This scene i» abaordly mured by the sbtge diraotjom, whioh note that 
Lady Mwibeth oomea in unelling her hand ; twioe orer, too, she Hratches 
and mbg it in the efiort to get oB the sUin of blood. 

' Act IV. BO. 9, and poMtm. * Art I. bo. 3. 

' Aot I. SOB. 1, 3. > Aot I. BO. 6. 
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and to be happy in close touch with nature and in freedom 
from all restrictionB. The speech of Pharasmio, the Persian 
courtier, who is captured by the Arabs and learns to love 
their life, expresses what in 1795 the idealist wished to 
believe waa the true view of the Revolution which had just 
occurred.! 

Another character, Farhan, expresses the desire of France 
in the eighteenth centory for intercourse with other nations 
and other minds : and for the coemopoHtan ideal of litera^- 
tnre which was to have so much effect in the niaeteenth 
century.^ The claim is the immense one of having seized 

I 'Omde. 

La faveui de Cambyse, on pelaia ... 
PAoramnM. 

Combien j'en ai oonna Ib Hplendeor et rennui t 
Iab de voir de trop prta riclat da diadime, 
De me oheniher tonjourB saiu me troaver moi-m&ne, 
Mais sanB perdre jamais tooi oei rauui prijug^B, 
Ces besoins de roigenil dent les grands aont charg^ 
Enln^S Ten les camps par le droit de la goem. 
Sous oe oiel embiasi j'ai aiuTi Totre p^ie. 
C'est 111 que sona aes loia, privd de tout seooim, 
J'ai disappris ro^enil et le fasts dee ooon ; 
Qne, loin da vioe benieox, de I'oiBive opuleuoe, 
Boomia & mea tniTaaz, aimaat ma d^peudanoe, 
A I'ioole dea nuBura et de la panTret^ 
J'ai senti le tnenfait de mon adTeraitd. 
Je fns on homme enfin. Mon ipaule tramblanto 
Se oonrba fi^remeiit aoas la haohe peBaat«.' — Aot I. ao. C. 
■ * Je dis que le deitin, qne le oiel dtuu mon &me 
Versa de noB olimata et Tardear et la flamme, 
Qa'nn beaoin fatigtmt, im disir forieax 
De aortii de moi-m§me et de voir d'aatree oieox, 
Un de oes monvementa qoi oommandant en maltrs 
Qae I'inatinot nous inapdre, oa la raiaon peut-Stre, 
H'ont emport£ partout dana oea ohampa fioond^ 
Par lea tr^aora du Nil doat ile font inond^, 
Soaa oes afireox roohera battus pai la temp6te, 
OA oe fleare a'eofonoe et oaohe encor sa tMe. 
J'ai couru lea dSaeita et lea palua dea roia, 
Obaerr^ ohaqae peaple, et leur oulte, et lenrs loia, 
Lenra trSaora, leora aoldata, lenra mcenia, leura originea, 
ViBit6 dea tombeanz, dee temples, des rnines ; 
Qaelqoefoia sor I'Atlaa m6dit^ prgs dea cieox 
L'Etermt4 do temps, I'immenaiU dea lieax. 
C'eat U qne, m'emparant de le nature entiire ...' — Aot H. ao. 7. 
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nature and made it all faia own : Farhan haa trav^ed and 
has learnt not only to know men and things bnt aotoally 
to possess the world through the poww of mind. 

The moral precepts attered by Abuf ar in the play chiefly 
enforce the senae of dnty to the family. Utopia has no 
politics. The theory is that of the simple life working 
freely : it is BonsBeaa's, and is a reflection of all the mass 
of literature and thought that in the eighteenth century 
centred in the same idea.^ But the unit in Ducis' plays is 
the family, not the individual : and this points to a cleavage 
which had t^^i place in the eighteenth centory between 
Voltaire's and Boosaeau's idea of freedom ; that of Boosseaa 
involved, it is true, in the Contrat eocial, the consent of 
the individual to an oi^anized life, but the general tend^icy 
was to make the individual the political unit. Thus the moat 
advanced among the reformers who followed Boosseau were 
in favour of seU-chosen groups, clubs or aesooiationB, in 
which the individual could beat express hia aims ; and the 
development of such sooietiea had been a mark of the early 
days of the B«volution. But Turcot, Voltaire, and others 
of their school had seen that this individnalism was a 
menace to family life, and they pnt all their strength into 
urging that the family, and not the individual, was the true 
social unit. It would be difficult to bring home to the 
uneducated individual a sense ot political morality : he 
oould (mly learn this through his sense of duty to those 
who were near to him, and then apply what he had learnt 
to greater oharities and to greater self-abnegations and 
efforts. In the litwatnre of the eighteenth century the 
drama follows on the whole the line of thought that was 
closest to Voltaire'a view : the novel under Provost and Le 
Sa^ had anticipated some of the excitable individualist 
view that was concentrated and e^ressed once and for all 
by Bonsaeau. Thus, in the very days of the Bevolution, 
not only tragedy, bnt also comedy and drame ahow a sane- 
ness of moral view and a moderation of tone that are not 
shared either by the novel ox by the political pamphlet. 
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The the<^<^y of the later tragediea we are deseribing may 
be broad or vague, but their moral tone waa high, and 
prescribed the fulfilment of near duties. 

I^egoUT^ (1764^1812), in his pastoral tragedy La Mori 
d'Abel^ produced in 1792, chose for the setting of his play 
a part of Mesopotamia ' k quelqse distance du poradie 
terreatre, autrement appel6 le jardin d'Eden.' The play is 
not interesting in itself, but it may be noticed as af[(«ding 
the greatest possible ccmtrast to the state of men's minds 
at the time, and as encouraging, as Ducis had done, a simple 
eelf-goveming habit of life. But the plays of two other 
'writers, Ch^ni^ and Lemeroier, are more significant. 

Marie-Joseph Ch^nier (1764^1811), brother of the more 
famous Andr^ Ch^nier, was drawn to tragedy as his broths 
was to lyric poetry. His first important play was produced 
some months only after the taking of the Bastille ; and as 
Ch^nier was a politician as well as a man of letters, it was 
inevitable that the play should bear some mark of his 
■views, 

Charles IX, ou la Saint-Barthilemy (179S), was a denun- 
ciation of the tyranny that was represented in ccmcrete 
form to the people by the actual edifice of the Bastille. 
Ch^nier's strong republican tendency gave his play a warmth 
of reality that was of his own day; the thoughts of 1789 
were clothed externally in the story of St, Bartholomew's 
Day. In Charha IX the conflict centres in the nature of the 
weak King,' to whom Catherine aets as an evil genius and 
CcJigni as a good angel. The scene of Charles' yielding is 
extraordinarily vigorous and tense.^ The King's soliloquy 
in Act ly. sc. 1, where he sees what the effect of his action 
will be, is probably influenced by Shakespeare, and iflus- 
tratee the fact that Ducis had introduced the psychological 
monologue on to the French st^e. Together *Tn^ the 
atCacS on absolute monarchy we find an attack on Borne, 
for Ch^nier saw only too clearly the part that the Church 

' The plot was imitated from t, work of GeBSnsr'B. 

* The {day vm at first oenBored, bot after 1791 neither the King nor the 
Chnrab was able to enf oToe its deciBioo. 

• Aot II. w. 4, 
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had plajed in oppresBing the people and inflaming paii^ 
spirit and prodDcing wotb of religion.^ 

Aa a play, Charles IX is still somewhat under the 
influence of Voltaire. This is noticeable in the scene where 
L'Hopital comes to tell Henri (^ the massacre, and falls 
into the Voltairean narrative style. But the play has its 
own force apart from the political application.' In fact 
justice is hardly done to Ch^er, if the enccess of his 
tragedies is put down to theit significaoce in the political 
order. His vision of France, which dominates his whole 
' tb^tre,' expresses an ideal beyond that of the majority of 
writers of his day. In Charles IX he suggested a closer 
co-operation of the nations of Europe for the common good ' : 
in Timotam he risked the failure of his play by attacking 
tyranny, whether on the part of the people or the ruler* : 
' SongeoDB que la terreur ne fait que des esclaves ; 

Et n'oublions jamais que sans humanity 

II n'est point de loi juste et point de liberty,' 
He emphasised his point by printing with the play an Ode 
against the tyranny of Robespierre,^ in which he arraigned 
Robespierre's crimes against the state : 

' IJbert^ des Franf ais, que d'inf&mes complots 
Ont ralenti ta noble course I 

La Libert^ marche an cercueil: 

Lea lois I'accompagnent voil^.' 
The spirit of Chinier was in the invocation of Uberty and the 
opposition to anarchy. For this reason he was ordered to 
bum the sheets of TimoUtm? 

< ' 11b n'^taieut que Enjeta. Qui lee a rendns maStres T ' 
' Pant-il noiiB 4toimer Bi lee penples Usb^ 
Sons rinflexible joog taut de foU terraasfB, 
Far Ibb dficietB de Borne aBsaBsinte bsus ceBse, 
ms qu'on Ota ooatie elle appuyer leoi fublewe . . . T ' 

Act in. sc. 2. 

• See in fortliGT illDBtntion of alluBionB to the mouaroby in Charla IX, 
Appendix, pp. 196-198. 

• Act II. BO. 3. ' Act n. BO. 6. 

' OcU suT to ailuation it la EipMigvt fnn^ite dunml Poligtathit de Eebtt' 
jnerre etdeta complices. 

• A cop7 was saTed by the actresa, HUe. VeBtris. 
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His other plays, F£nehn, Cyrus, Caius Cfracchus, Henri 
VIII, La Mort de CcUas, are all marked by the same high- 
minded GoiiTictioQ : but they difier in the appeal they 
make. Like all playwrights of the classical school Ch^nier 
took great incidents in history and legend that had been 
the subjects of many plays, and treated them in an individual 
way. But he eilso attempted subjects of contemporary 
interest, as in La Mort de Calas, or subjects from French and 
foreign history : F&nelon, Philip II. He thus recognised 
the necessity in tragedy of a romantic background to a 
strong situation, and also of the appeal to present experience, 
which he skilfully combined with the setting and the plots. 
The greatest of his plays in many ways ia Tibire. The 
latter was censored in 1810 by the Emperor and was not 
played till 1845. The date ia significant. 

An examination of Ch^nier's most important play, 
Tibire, ae compared with his first and most striking ex- 
periment, Charles IX, wiU show how far he was Buccessful 
in producii^ a national tragic drama, as distinct from 
purely narrative plays. In his pamphlet, De la L^erti du 
Thidtre en France, Ch^nier showed that he considered the 
function of the stage to be the representation of the ideal 
national life, while by a counter current the representations 
on the stage should affect that life. The function of tragedy, 
he considered, was to draw the whole attention of a people 
to historic fact that had threatened this life. Thus he 
makes his characters a symbol of the country and the 
period they represent.* The distance of time which has 
elapsed since the events recorded enables the nation to 
see her past, with its irretrievable mistakes, onrolled before 
her eyes aa tra^c drama. The emotiouB arouaed will help 
the public morality of the present in the highest degree. 

But although Charles IX is built upon an episode in 
national history, many of Ch6nier's plays adopt a more 
distant bacl^ound. While however Voltaire's Roman 

' ' ... J'aTUB con(ii le pTOJet d'tntTodnirs iot b soine fraujaise lea tpoques 
ofiUbree de lliutoire modeme, at puticuliSremeiit de rbiatoiie nationala ; 
d'attooher ft des pasEioiiB, 4 des ivinemeutB trngiqnes on grand int^fit poKtiqne, 
on grand bat moral.' — Ih ia LAerti, Sect. 12. 
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pla jB breathe the spirit of Rome rather than of contemporary 
Fnuace, Chdiuer's Boman plays, like his French historical 
play, treat under Boman namei a problem in history that 
has an application to the France of bis day. 

The play of Tibire most then be regarded in its relation 
to the theory of sovereignty in the France of Chdnier's time. 
To the claasio form of tragedy as seen in Racine, Chdniw 
had added two qnaHtiea oi his own, which are in touch with 
the eighteenth-century spirit : that of an eloquent appeal 
to a nation drawn from the facts <^ its own history, and 
that of drama as a pageant, vividly conceived and vividly 
executed. The senee of the inevitable crisis found in 
Racine, as in the Greek plays from which he adapted his 
plots, is kept in Ch^nier. The reader will be able to jndge 
if Chdnier's dramatic and poetic faculty was equal to this 
new type of tragedy. The subject is drawn from the Annala 
of Tacitus, and Ch^nier has followed the main outlines of 
the story, adding however the part of Cn6i«s, to which he 
gives considerable significance in the plot. The scene is 
laid in Rome, and Fison, suspected of the murder of 
Germanicns, and pursued by Agrippine, the widow of 
Germanicos, has just returned to attempt to make his 
cause good before the Senate. He enters at once into an 
atmosphere of secret intrigue, jealousy, and suspicion, in 
which murder is the common ezplaimtion of sudden death. 
Tib^e in his palace is the source of the terror ; but Pis<m 
and his son recognise in the people a latent power which is 
capable of asserting itseU at any time : 

' Tibire, h ses genoux, voit runivere trembler ; 
Et, subissant lui-m€me un tyrannique empire, 
Epronve, en I'ordonnant, la frayeur qu'il inspire, ... 
Quand la nnit Bur nos mure ^tend son voile ^ais, 
Des regrets importmis fatiguent son oreille, 
Des Remains opprim^ la doulenr se reveille ; 
Et leurs cris mena9ans, par Tibire entendus, 
Vont lui porter ces mots : Rends-nons Germanicns. '* 

Tibire, speaking as the representative of tyranny, says : 
» Aot L BO. I. 
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' Intimide et corrompe : o'est aiDBi que Ton rdgne ; 
Rome peut me hair, ponrvu qa'elle me ctaigne.'* 
But Agrippiue, before the Senate, clainu freedom for both 
acouBer and accused. 

In the first two acts of the play Ch&iier expresses the 
conflict between justice and human force. He also su^ests 
the discrepancy between truth as seen by partial human 
minds, and the disclosuie of facts which would buUd up 
the living picture of Hstory. He suggests through his 
characters that there is a pressure from the invisible world 
upon the livii^ : and the shade of Germanicus is dimly 
felt by both Agrippine and Pison.* In the third act the 
human motives of the principal characters begin to appear, 
Tib^'s jealousy of his adopted son Germanicus, and Agrip- 
pine's fierce defence of his glory : and then in the scene 
between Tibdre and Fison, Tib^'s resolve to let the letter 
of the law rid him of Fison. Fison on the other hand is 
determined on a public exposure if he is not supported by . 
Tib^, whose orders he has carried out in ridding Tibdre 
of Germanicus. 

Here is the crux at the play. The antagonists both 
know that only a day stands between them and the decision. 
*Demain! la unit me reste'* is Tib^re's last word. He 
sends for S^jan and makes it clear that the disappearance 
of Pison, pref^ably by suicide, is necessary, wiiile the blame 
is to be arranged to fall on Agrippine. Cn^ins, after an 
interview with Tib^re, meets Agrippine, and their sincerity 
brings about an understanding. Both realise that no 
justice or liberty is to be found in the Senate. Agrippine, 
supported by her consciousness of Germanicus' wishes, 
decides to pardon Fison, and the conditions of the tragedy 
are complete. For Fison dare not accept a pardon from 
Agrippne whom he has too greatly injured : and he had 
threatened Tibere to confound him by reading in the 
Senate the orders for the murder of Germanicus. In the 
last act evraits move swiftly. Agrippine startles the 
Senate by her pardon of Pison : but Cn6ius declares the 
tenth and meantime Pison, attacked by the crowd, kills 

* Act I. M. 4. ■ Act n. w. 2. • Act 11. so. 3. 
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himself ontside the Senate House. C^^iua kills himself 
jast before the fall ot the curtain, protesting, in his death 
as in his life, against the Emperor : 

' J'ai t6co, je menrs libre, et voUk mee adieax. 
n est temps de placer Tib^re au rang des dleuz.'* 

The first impression made on the mind of the reader by 
this fine play is regret for the conventional nse of the classic 
formula io phrasing and language which obscures its deeper 
qualities. We have echoes of Racine, especially in the 
suggestion of the myaterioua shadowy presence of Ger- 
manicuB, in the insistence on the moments and honrs of 
decision, which are mturked in proportion to the depths 
of the tragedy. We have echoes of Comeille, in the chturac- 
ter of Cn^ins, and in the treatment of the scenes of conflict 
where the attack and ripoate are in single lines ; echoes 
too of Voltaire, in the large and vague dest^ptions, and the 
occasional banal expressions. But as the play moves on 
it becomes evident that Ch^nier has made full use of the 
methods of emotional appeal and spectacular effect. The 
silent groups of Senators, the procession of lictors and sol- 
diers, surround the main action and dramatise its effect in 
gesture and feeling. The character-drawing is remarkable 
and the development of the characters onder the pressure 
of the tragedy brings about the denouement. The action is, 
in effect, staged between the present circumstances, where 
the people have forgotten their heritage of justice and 
liberty, and are too easily moved by the machinations of a 
8^jan, and another world which holds the menace of re- 
tribution for crime, and from which the unseen influence of 
Germanicns presses into the minds of the actors. 

Ch^nier has told us that he had the crisis ot the play 
clearly in mind from the first : hence the play is not episodic, 
but united in interest. 

The new method inaugurated by Ch^nier was, in its turn, 
imitated, though with a shghter touch, by Lemercier. 
N6pomuc6ne-Louis Lemercier (1773-1840), fJthough sur- 
rounded in his early youth by the kindness of Marie- 
» Aot V. M. 6, 
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Antoinette and the Princesse de Lamballe, Iiad the same 
republican tendencies as Ch^nier ; with the same hatred 
of tyranny, whether of the monarch or the people ; in fact 
in one of his plays, Tartufe RSvoluiionnatre, he clearly showed 
his anger at the homicidal passions of the moment. He 
broke, too, with Napoleon as soon as he realised Napoleon's 
designs on the republic ; and felt that he was protesting 
against the worst type of tyranny, that over thought and 
conscience, over mcnral and intellectual liberty. 

This profound independence of spirit caused Lemercier 
to shake himself free of traditional literary influences. 
Thus he wrote tragedy without being affected by Voltaire : 
emd produced in Pinto a new kind of drame with an inter- 
mingling of comic scenes. Again, in Le Panhypocristade, 
ou le Spectacle Infernal, he produced a long poem which is 
briUiant in parts, but belongs to no one pfurticular genre. 

Two of his tragedies, Agamemnon and Fridigonde et 
BnmehaiU, illustrate as Ch^nier's did the desire of the 
writer of tr^edy not alone to instruct the people, but to 
raise up a political ideal before the eyes of mler and ruled 
alike. It ia difficult to avoid believing that Xiemercier, 
who is generally accused of ingratitude to the Queen and 
to Madame de Lamballe, had one of those rare characters 
which, without ingratitude or fickleness, quickly puts the 
relations of life into proportion. He must have judged the 
monarchy critically, not only from a general point of view 
as Cfa^nier did, but out of an intimate knowledge of the 
weakness and inner life of the Court. We may even possibly 
see an attack on the Queen under the name of Clytemnestre 
in the Agamemnon ; if so, it is strangely compensated in the 
next play, Fridigonde et Brunehaut, where traits of the life 
of the unfortunate Queen can be traced in that of Brune- 
haut. 

In the Agamemnon, the criticism of Clytemnestre by 
Sgisthe is that she is a bad ruler and wife, though a devoted 
mother : 

' Fatale spouse autaot que mere courageuse,' 

and her excitement and vanity are not suitable to the life 
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id a great Qaeen.^ CaaBaadre'B inspired frenzy sees the evil 
of the home of Atrens and the horror <^ Uoodehed : 

' Oubliait-on qa'ici les d^eesee des morts 
Sont du dieu dee banquets les compagnee cmelles, 
Et que dans le carnage il s'enivre avec elles t ' ' 

Agamemnon reoognising the failure of hia kingship reoom- 
mends his son Oreete to live for his people and to know how 
to nse mercy even in time of war.' Apart from the politioal 
allnmcniB, however, Lemeroier has produced a fine and 
moving play, austere in expression, and sometimes recalling 
the manner of Racine and of the Greek original. Thus, 
in the scene where £gisthe plaos the deaUi of Agamemnon 
occur the words : 

' Clttbhnbstbe. 
Quelle affreuse Inmidre t ... Ah 1 mon sang est gleK;6 I 
D'ob vient ce mouvement dont mon sein est press^ % 
Qui doit dona nous ravir, £gistbe, k sa puissance ! 
£qi8the. Je ne le sais. 
Clttehnbstbb. Sa mort f 

£oisTHX. Qui I'a dit 1 

Clytbmbbstbb. Ton silence.** 

By a happy application of the use of the supematorat in 
Hamlet and other Shakespearean plays, Lemercier has given 
to £gisthe a speech describing the images of crime and of 
the success of an evil hope that came into his mind as a 
presage,' and Cassandra's frenzy is remarkable in its 
presentation : the hocKX of bloodshed in the Terror must 
have been in Lemercier's own mind and imagination for 
him to have been able to paint it so vividly. 

■ Aot L M. L * Aot lY. M. S. 

* ' A former tei vertm oonakoisiit dtenvMia 

Lm attM, nombrenx enoor, qae mon fige me Uia^ 
3a feni de mon fila on hiMa pom la Qrtee. 
Qa'il Moho, ne {renuit qoe le oiel pour appai 
Et TiTre pour sou people, et e'lmmoler pour M ; 
Et ei b gaem on joiir iMune sa TaiUanoe, 
Que U gbire le goide, et snTtoot k oUmenoe.' 

Aot V. M. 1. 

• Aot IV. M. 1. * Act I. M. 1. 
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In Fridigonde et Brunehavi Lemercier ^vea up the 
classical story, and his Agamemnon remains as the last fine 
example of that genre. The new play has a mediaeval 
background and story. Here again we have passages of 
singular interest derived from the consideration of the fall 
of the monarchy. Brunehaut speaks : 

* Les rois n'ont de soatiens, prince, que les soldata, 
Et Tarbitre de tout est le dieu des combats. 
Qne nous sert le secouis d*une vaine innocence, 
Si la rigueur du sort confond notre impuissance 1 
Je crois voir, k I'autel, mon front d6couronnd 
Sous un voile hontenz k jamais profand ...' ^ 

Again Gombant says that the people are a better protection 
than the furmy,^ and it is very likely that the local colour 
here too is contemporary. As Brunehaut stands toe the 
lady of gentle birth, who sufiers in disastrous times,' so 
ErM^onde stands for the woman of the people, brutal and 
vigorous and plain of speech, with no imagination, and no 
fears, beautiful but ferodous,* and here it is very likely 
that Lemercier's knowledge of the early pmition of Marie- 
Antoinette aa Dauphine in relation to Madame da Barry 
helped him in the characterisation of the two women 
Brunehaut and ErM^oude. Brunehaut has a sense of a 
rightful position, Er6d^onde's pretensions axe intolerable 
to her. The ideal of Monarchy set forth by Lemercira is 
expressed in the wtmls of Brunehaut : 

' Seigneur, vous Stes roi : vous savez quel devoir 
A ceux de notre sang impose leur poavoir : 
La foi dans lenr parole, et le voeu d'Stre justes, 
Sont de leur majesty les attributs augustes.' ' 

' AOt I. BO. 1. 

■ ' iTcipUqiierai lei tcbhx da penple qui vona aime j 
Et, vooB Ic demanduit an nom de tos Etats, 
Je TOOB dStendrai mieux qa'im leate da acMaAe : 
Lenr viotoire est doDMiue ; im vain droit de oonqoSte 
Pent dn boadean del rois d^pouiller rotre ttie.' 

Aot I. M. 1. 
!t1iia majr be an allmton to the King giving hiTq uc lt into the band* of the 
Legislative Auembly on Angnst 10, 1792. 

■ Aot m. BO. 3 i Aot IV. so. 3 J Aot V. ao. 1. 

• Aot m. BO. 2, 80. 5. > Aot m. BO. 3. 
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liOmercier expresses, very much as Cli^er did, an aspira- 
tion to a noble religion of the heart and of the reason : 
and he sees too, how, in times of national calamity, faith is 
depressed. In the play, Pr^teztat the bishop urges the love 
of God as a motive both for action and for bearing an 
evil fate* : but M&tovie, reduced to despair, cries out lor 
a God who watches over and controls the fate of all : 

' Voeuz trop tardifs I ce ooeur le confesse et I'expie, 
Mon d^sespoir fatal me rend presque un impie, 
La cmelle, qu'ici je n'ai pu retenir, 
M'ote les biens presents et les biens it vemr. 
Son crime ainsi m'enldve, en mon matheur eztrtoie, 
Les consolations de la pi4t6 mfime I 
Sans I'avoir mMt6, trapp6 de coups soudains, 
Je demande quel Dieu veiUe su sort des hnmains, 
Mon esprit 6perda cherche une Providence ...' ' 

Although the form of the play has escaped from the in- 
fluence of Voltaire, the pathetic desire for a God who is 
above evil and does not permit it is an echo of Voltaire's 
deepest distress and of that of his country. Lemercier's 
play is free in style and treatment and the conflict is sas- 
tuned into the last Act, where M^ovfe dies poisoned by 
Frdd^gonde, and is able with his last breath to accuse 
her to Cbilperic. Lemercier fomided, we may almost say, 
the new national tragic drama on history or historic story, 
and this was the very drama for which Sebastien Mercier 
bad wished. His plays mark the banning of the nine- 
teenth-century spirit on the stage. But it is fair to add that 
it was Volture who had foreseen this ; who realised that 
the genius of the French tended to a treatment of history 
rather than mythology in tragedy, and that Roman history 
had accustomed them to put political plots on the stage. 
' dot L M. S, N. 6 ; Act IT. K). 6. ■ Act V. m. S. 
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CHAPTER V 

CONTXHPOIUSY CBITICISH OF THS DBAHA 

ChanMter of the oiitJoiun of the period — Ia Mott« — Voltaire — Neir theoriei 
oontribated by the atody of Ia Cb»au6e, Voltvie, Diderot^-SebMtiea 
Hereier — Henier's aatidpation of the ronuDtio fonnulo — The ideal of a 
natioual stage — Foetio jnBtioe — SoiuBeau's eritiiiiBni of the stage — Reooveiy 
of tbe MOM of myrtray and the oenae of fatality by the BonuuttkB — 
ConTsntioiwl view* ol the dnma in the eighteenth oeutaty — Uarie- 
Joseph CUoier and the Uberty of the Btage — The plea for a national 

The litenu^ ciitioism of the drama in France has been a 
fertile sabjeot for discussion ever since the fiwce battle 
that raged for and gainst Comeille's novelty Le Gid. 
Molidre set the fashion of criticising his critics in La Critique 
de V^eoU dea Femmes, in which he claimed that criticism 
should be the direct and honest judgment of the individual 
mind, untrammelled by tradition or fashion in art, and 
unaffected by the ' rules ' ; but the work of Boileaa went 
far to destroy the effect of this healthy advice. For al- 
though Boileau made a considerable advance on contem- 
porary critical thought, he had in the main modelled his 
method on that of Aristotle : principles were stated, and 
deductions made from them. A revolution as great in 
criticism as that signalised by Bacon's inductive method in 
Lc^c was necessary to bring about the condition of opinion 
at which Molidre had aimed. Boileau had recognised a 
hist<mca] interest in the development of different forms of 
literature, and he had shaken himself so far free (A the 
old habit of prejudice against individual authors as to be 
ready to arraign a whole theory of literature for approval 
cs condemnation, instead of the work of any individual 
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writer. Bat his idea of t^e erolutitm of literary genres 
was compatible with a desire to fix them very rigidly in 
their relative positions according to his own individual 
reading of the principles oi criticism. Boileau and the 
other lesser literary critics that wwe nearly his contrai- 
poraries, Chapelain, Bussy-Babotin, St. Evremond, all 
claimed for the literary critic the position of a tyrant over 
the taste of the mnltitnde, ' oontrdleor-g^n^ral de Pamaase.* 
The first important change in this attitude of the critic 
became evident in the dispute between the Ancients and 
Modems. In the view of the latter party, a wider public, 
not only a small literary set, should judge of the value of 
the frenre, as well as of the merit of the individual author. 
The method of judgment tended to be lees academic and 
to iHing in the appeal to feeling, which, wit^ a 1^^ pablic, 
prevails over reason. Thus the principles of judgm^it were 
recognised as themselves subject to change uid develop- 
ment : and the direction of the change was in sympathy 
witii the democratic movement of the eighteenth caitury. 
One ot the efiecte of this change was an impatience of 
tradition in literature. The public judges of the immediate 
interest of a work of art and relates it to the ezperienoe of 
the moment. When the feeling of the eighteenth-century 
public was directed by Encyclopaedic thou^^t, men judged 
of axt by the contribution it offered to the progress of society, 
and a definite moral purpose was demanded in a pl^- 
Another effect was to produce greater realism of treatment. 
BoUeau hod defined ' nature ' as the conscious rational sense 
c^ man, finding ite direct expression in literature, and 
arriving at ^th of perception through avoidance of ex- 
tremes uid of any exaggeration of the personal view. In 
the eighteenth century ' nature ' was taken to denote all 
usual impulses whether oontroUed and balanced by reaaon 
QE tiot, and whether at one with a moral devdopment of 
character or tending to diverge from its real purpose. 
Huch attrition was then paid to all ordinaiy facts of life," 
and to uncritioised sense-impressions ; and the result was 
that on the stage and in narrative fiction there was a 
redaction of scale frcon the heroic pattern to that c£ normal 
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and even of bmndrnm life. The critic ia the eighteenth 
century tended to judge of the drama It^ely on its own 
merits as a picture c^ life, not necrasarily comparii^ it 
Trith the ' classical ' plays of a bygone ^e ; thoi^h the 
greatness of Moli^ was still iostinctively felt by ail who 
were considering a comedy of manners, and allusioiB to 
Molidre are freqnent in the pages of Mercier and Diderot. 
Where classical tragedy was quoted, the compturison was 
generally to the detriment of traditional art. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century dramatic 
criticiam is chiefly found in the prefaces to plays ; later 
the prefaces, as in Diderot, expand into pamphlets at- 
tached to plays, and at the end of the century Marie- 
Joseph Ch^er, Marmontel, and others, together with 
Mercier, wrote separate critical treatises on dramatic 
Eurt. 

A critic of the transition period, who saw the changes 
on the way, and was only affected by certain of them, 
-r was Houdaoij de la Motte. In the edition of his works in 
'~^\^J754 there are three Discours, on Tragedy, Comedy, and the 
i- Opera, in which he disclaims any idea to legislate on 

aesthetic but declares the necessity of admitting art of the 
seocHid ord^ into any literary scheme. La Motte complains 
that the love-interest is too strong in the tragedies of his 
time (this was owing to the necessity of pleasing the women 
in the audience), and that the idea of the onitiee had been 
too strictly enforced. Bnt his chief contention is that an 
aesthetic is not helpful apart from its practical illustration 
in a play : and that playe made in the study with the help 
of the rules are likely to have 'des tegularit^z supersti- 
tieuses ' because they have not ' I'exp^enoe de la repr^ 
Bentation.* 

This experience makes La Motte see that measured 
virtue does not excite great interest on the tragic stage : 
' la vertu mesur^ ne nous passionne gu^res. Nous voulons 
des exc^, et lea ezc^ sont des vices.' For La Motte is 
still under the influence of the traditional view that plays 
were intended to give pleasure to the audience. It is for 
this reason that he would admit extremes in character in 
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tragedy, thoogh he says with some regret that the moral 
lesson taught in this way would be only indirect.^ 

La Motte believes, too, that inter^ can be excited on 
the stage in characters that have mixed good and evil in 
them. He thinks that poetic justice is, and should be, 
generally done by the end of the play. He would advise 
less dialogue and more action, which brings out the plot, 
and makes it more natunJ.* 

In the matter of form La Motte has the French classical 
ideal in his mind, and thinks that, as in the plays (rf Racine, 
the crisis should come at the conclusion ; but he dismisses 
the confidants from the stage, and holds that monologues 
should be restrained to lesser dimensions. This is chiefly 
for a reason which shows that La Motte is affected by the 
current attachment to the idea of realism on the stage. 
The actor speaking alone is, he says, not really alone, for 
the audience is present, and thus the monologue appeals to 
him to be artificial. La Motte also sees that silence and 
gestmre are sometimes as effective on the stage as 
speech.' 

Voltaire undertook to attack La Motto's views, urging 
that the unities should be kept : but La Motte replied by 
the argument that the unity of interest is really independent 
of the 'rules.'* On one point Voltaire seems to have 
conducted the attack on La Motte with great fervour. La 
Motte had looked forward to the possibihty of a prose 
tragedy : Voltaire insisted that poetry was inseparable 
from tragedy.^ Here it is evident that La Motte was 
feeling his way to the new genre of serious prose drama. 

Voltaire's position as a critic of the drama comes out 
more clearly when we consider his theory in relation to those 
of La ChaUBS^, Diderot, M^cier, and Rousseau ; for in 
these controversies he does not confine himself to the dis- 
cussion of any one genre, nor to that of the technigyie of the 

> Diteovr* *ttr ta tragidit, d Voetatiait it Bom\dM, koA note : ' Qnelle pitoy- 
ftble rndprise da lain T»loir contre I'iiitiTtt da pbUir, dee ri^M qui n'ont 
iXik iDTenUea qae pour 1e pUisir m§ine.* 

■ Diteoun »w la tragidit, A roceation da Maeehabiet. 

' Diteoun tur la tragidit, d roccaiion d'Init. 

* Suitt dts ri/hxiotu ruT la tragidit. ' Ibid. 
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theatre, but he enters into the qaeetion of the intention 
and ultimate aim of all dramatic art. 

In the development of these theories in France in the 
eighteenth century the chief part was played first by La 
Chauss^, who while keeping the old conventions (^ verse 
and form used the pathetic as the spring of action, and 
thoB made his appeal to ' sensibilitd ' ; next by Voltaire, 
who disturbed the authority of the unities, though he was 
anxious that the ancient good taste of France should govern 
the Bta^, and felt that in some degree the drame was a 
derogation from this, and even a sign of the dramatist's 
weakness ; then afterwards by Diderot, who made use of 
these two breaches into cuatomary theatrical procedure and 
evolved plays that were free of the rules, could exploit 
pathos, and do without dramatic crisis. Therefore in 
Diderot's hands the drama tended to become a mere 
instrument of philosophic education. The teaching of 
morality, he said, is that which gives utility to the drama. 
There is not much difference between his view of the aim 
of the drama and that of Chapelain on the aim of poetry 
in the seventeenth century. In Les Entretiena aur le Fits 
naturel (1767), and the Diacows aur la Poiaie Dramatique, 
published at the end of the Pire de Famille, occur the pas- 
sages in which Diderot explains his dramatic theory. In 
reality Diderot did not attempt to destroy the old distinc- 
tion between tragedy and comedy, but he held that a certain 
unconquered territory lay between them, and of this he 
intended the stage to take possession. There is a genre 
sirieux^ but that genre can be still further distinguished 
into the drama -which deals with domestic sorrows and that 
which deals with the more usual occupations of a family.* 
He also expanded the limits of conventional tragedy and 
comedy by considering that the one develops at its extreme 
margin into spectacle and at the other end falls into farce.' 

' SeeidEO Friron, Ann. LM. 1768, rii. Artiole on Bemrky, pp. 317 and ff. 

' Dtla Poitit iranuaique, p. 308. 

' 3iimt Enlrelitn, Tii. 130. ' Le thiitre eit le aimnlaore de la vie hiuntiine. 
ToM le point qoi imports an philosophe poor le parti qn'il se rieerve d'en 
tirer, nuui aassi le point oontestfi par ceui qui pr^tendent renfennar fimitation 
dans oertainea bomeB. S'il ee propose de reproduire le train de notre exjatenos. 
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J In certain vays Mercier ^ Beems to have ctmcentrated 
in his own work many elements of eighteenth-century theory 
which appear to be isolated in other writers. All are awaie 
that the stage in France gives a qoick and sensitive re- 
flection not only of the Hie hat of the ideas of the moment. 
Some dramatists, however, like Destoaches, pat on the st^e 
a criticiem of society, describing in detail the good and evil 
of the present time and giving it artistic relief. Ha?e a 
philoe<^hic theory of the perfectibility of society is implied 

^ by contrast. Others again, like La Chanssfe, attempted 

'. to awaken in the aadience a great sensibility to emotions 
erf pity and kindness : and this was thought to induce the 
practice of virtue. Then the slighter plays and operas like 
Rousseau's Le Devin du ViUage describ^ the simpler life 
in its ideal ccmditione. In (Ul cases the stage was to be 
useful in teaching a moral lesson about social and political 
circomsttmces. M^cier's own plays freely combine all 
methods, and his theory admits them all, though direct 

^ moral teaching is in his case subordinated to indirect 
teaching, for he considers that art is in its nature mcffal — 
uid he is inclined to appeal first to the national instinct of 
the French for accepting a statement of fact, and to their 
power c^ artistic appreciation, and leave the moral to reach 
them in a natural way. This method was of course con- 



il 7 troaTcn sntre choM que de k donleur «t de 1» Joie, 
L'entfe-deux o'est joBtement le B^rienz, o'eBt & dire llmmear, 1» disiioaiticin 
d'esprit qae aota ftppoctonB k nos reUtionB de famiUe et de aooi^t^ & noa deToirs, 
i. noB afiairei, & bob iaUrSlB, adx npporte, oombiiuiBonfl et oompluutioiu de 
toute Borte qui en riBolteut. On apei^oit ]i, toate U mktiire da genre Btrieuz, 
et, oomme alle egt la plug abondante, la plus oonunone, il Bern, loi aoBsi, le 
^oe utile et le ploB itende.' — B^lard, StbaatUn Mereitf, p. 162. 

1 LooiB-SebaBtien Heicier, bom at Puia In 1740, lived, thought, and wrote 
during the jearB that pw>eded and immediatelj followed the great BeToIation. 
He WM ft politioal entbasiaBt, a writer of Utopias, a diunadBt, and a oritio 
of the drama. No one, in the latter half of the eighteenth oentory, refleoted 
more fully than he did the astoniahing belief In the coming perteotlon of human 
nature and of aooietj that oharaoterised the thinkers of that time ; but on 
the other hand he was far bejrond M« contemporariea in hia judgment of preaent 
aooiety (m e.g. in the Tabkau de Paria), and more eapeoial^ in hia view of the 
place of a national theatre in pablia life. He foreaaw, too, in a remarkablfl 
way, the development of the drama which would come about throu^ ita 
adaptation to a democratio age, and hia literary theoriea antioipftte thoae 
of many of the RomauticB, from Madame de Stael to StendhaL 
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nected with his B^ng optimism. To Mercier good was an 
underlying force that was bonnd in the end to prevail, 
and truth was all-powerful and could only be for the time 
obBcured and not destroyed by error. 

Much of Mercier's theory of the stage ia found in his 
pamphlet Du Thidtre.^ The later essay De la LUtirature 
(1776) covers part of the same ground. B6clard, in his study 
of Mercier,' has completed these by quotations from hitherto 
unpublished notes and documents, the general effect of 
which is to produce an impression of greater coherence in 
Mercier's theory- 
Like that of most writers of his day Mercier's attitude 
to the drama of the seventeenth century was a destructive 
one. To the classical drama with its insistence on great * 
events and unusual characteristics,' he prefers a description 
of the ordinary course of events, claiming that character 
is more truly revealed in this way. In fact he considers 
that the representation of modem social conditions should 
displace the ancient spectacle which has no message 
to the people.* The dramatist should paint hia equals ' : 
truth b under our eyes, — ' Le vrai est sous nos yeux ' 
(De la litUraivre, p. 26). It will take time, Mercier 
considers, to accustom the public to the contemplation 
of OTdinary virtue. He notices, though, that contempo- 
rary literature tends to become imiform, and that all avec 
Utef ary Europe and in America the moral and political tone 

* Du TMdtre on Soimd Euai rar Part dramatigue (1773) w»s composed 
ondei the inflnenoe ol BoQMean, but the MS vm bet, and the Babstauce 
reproduced ia Dt la LtttiralvTt. The Noitvd Examm appeared in 1777. 

* i9«&i)4jwn MereUr, ta Tit, urn (Suvn, ton Temp», 1903. 

■ ' Ia tiagMie en Vnaat a peint I'hommD en efiorta et non dana oae ha- 
Utndes, qni rtvUent le fond dea oanotteee,' Dt la LitUratim, p. Bl (note). 

* * ... qn'il est tema qae la viriM soit {Jul reapeoUe, que le bat moral m 
fa«8e mienx watir, et que la repriKntation de U Tie civile miooMe endn Ji 
oet appareil imposBiit et mentenr qui a dfeort jnoqo'iai rext4rieur de noa 
pUcea. EUaa aont muettei poor la multitude.'— i>it TM^tre, Prifaee, pp. 
Tiii, ix. 

* ' ... Lea tragidiea greoquea appartenaient aoz Greoa, et oodb, nona 
n'oserirau avtrfi noti« th^tn, peiodie noa semblablea, nona attendrir et nona 
int^easer aveo ens.' — Ibid. p. 102. Deloit quotes Meroiar : * Oceuze et moi, 
diaait-il, nona eomineB deux granda ptintres, du moina Otbiud me reooanaiiaut 
poor t«l ... n a mia le diame dana la peintore et moi la peintoie dana le 
dnme.'— ife* voyagt* avx tnvirotu St Parii, ii. 2S0. 
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pteTftilg.^ The theatre, he thinks, is ' I'Scole des vertoB et des 
devoirs da citoyen. " It u the most rapid and efficient means 
of distribating knowledge and rousing the mond sense of the 
' nation. His reason for destroying the old conventions c^ 
stage teohmqne is that they might int^ere with the appeal of 
philosophy to the crowd from the boards of a theatre. And 
when he became aware of the comparative failure of his 
own projects he thought that this could be traced to the 
seventeenth-centary tradition on the sta^, to its pedantry 
and academio flavour, which prevented the people of his 
time from gaining the instruction the stage should be able 
to give. In support of this argument he quoted Jodelle 
and Gamier and the teamed tradition of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but he did not appear to realise that the art of the 
seventeenth century was national. He wonld throw down 
in a common destruction the whole wcn^k of the seventeenth- 
century dramatists : the nu^^uificent figures of Comeille's 
and Racine's stage as well as the traditional confidant — 
* qui refoit stolquement une averse d'alezandrines ' — the 
captain of the guard, the valet, the soubrette. He would 
destroy the painting of types in MoIiSresque comedy, and 
replace it by a realistic description of individual characters. 
He woidd destroy the violent contrasts which made Diderot 
say that whenever a rough and impatient person appears 
on the traditional stage, it is clear to the onlooker that a 
gentle and quiet one is not far ofi.' But, after all, what 

* * Tons lea ciUiTens idairfiB agiuent kDJourd'hni preaqoe daae le m&na 
■em ... L'esprit d'observatkxi enfin, qui se Hpand de toatea p«urta, nona 
promet lea mSmes »viuitiigeB dont jOTUBaent quelquea-nua de noa benrenx 
voiaina ... n eat & pr^Bunier q«e oette tendoooe g&ifral prodnin una MtoIq- 
tion beiueiue ... il fant aprda TouTrage de la verta, I'oiiTrage enoore da tenu ; 
puce que Ini aeul rend la Tcrta conunone et faniilitee. H est onrleuz en 
attendant de oonaid^T I'effort dea eBprita depuia Fhiladelptue jnaqn'i Veniae. 
Ia litt^ntnre imiveraelle pread on csraat^re de moral politiqae.' — Dt La 
LiOinaurt (1773), pp. 8-10. See also Grimm, op. cit. li. 332-334. Grimm 
In hia Corrwponianet Littiraire givea a foimula for comedy which ia intended 
t« include the new ilrame as well aa Hol^iesque pUya ; — ' Ia oomidie eat la 
tablean de la Tie mia en action.' 

■ Aa 244$, i. p. 283. 

' ' Qniuid on Toit atriver am la aokie nn peiaonnoge impatient on bouim, 
oA est le jeane bomme fcbapp6 dn ooUige et oaohi dons on coin da parterre 
qui ne se dise k lui-m£me : " Le personuage tranqnille et dotiz n'eat paa 
loin " t ' — De la Poitie DramaUgtte, oh. ziii. 
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eighteenth-century criticism failed to discoTer in the greats 
genres of tragedy and comedy that were being imitated to 
boredom, was this : that they represented a type of art 
which was true to their own time, thot]gh — except when 
employed by Marie-Joseph Ch^er and Lemercier — not to 
the new period of revolution. On the other hand, Mercier 
at any rate saw in Shakespeare, in Calderon, in Lope de 
y^a, and in certain seTenteeuth-century plays such as 
Don Sanehe d'Aragon, Don Juan, Le Menteur, the possi- 
bility <A future developments of the drama.^ 

The ideal of the drama which is proposed is defined 
farther in Mercier's pamphlet : 

'Enchalner les faite conform^ment k la vfirit^, suivre 
dans le choix dee ^dnements le coore ordinaire des choses, 
modeler la marche de la pi^ de sorte qne I'extrait paraisse 
on r^it oh r^gne la plus ezacte vraisemblance, faire uattre 
enfin par ces moyens le souriro de I'&me.' " 

Meroier does in fact add that some opportunity should 
be 1^ to the imagination, the realism is not to be complete.' 
Here he separates from Beaumarchais, who in the preface to 
Euginie advises that the curtain should not come down 
between the acts of a play, but that servants should waJk 
to and fro on the stage in the interval, to give a greater air 
of probability to the scenes.* Nature, says Mercier, must 
speak, bat not shout out : 

' H faut iaixe paxlet la nature, et non la iaixe crier.' " 

Reason and feeling, he says, should dominate the action. 
It is interesting that he does not mention will. Therefore 
the circumstances that he suggests as stage subjects are 
really surroimditigs, not plots,' and they have certainly 
been employed with effect in the same way in nineteenth- 
century drama by Augi^ and Dumas fils, and have been 

< See Comeille'B prefooe. ■ Du Thidtrt, p. 106. ■ Ibid. p. 141. 

* See bIm) Ftitoa, Aim. LtU., 1767, Tiii. Article on Evginie. 

' Du TMdtre, p. 141. 

' They an, in faat, the mateiial of the dotsI dmo&tiBed. It Ib to be 
noted that Diderot, Meioier, Uarivanx, all wrote narrative flodon, and that 
the itage of the eightecmtlk oeutnrf me largely aSeoted by the English novel 
(eipBoially the novels of Richardson and Fieldhig). 
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lately Been on the English stage in such plays as HindU 
Wakes and The Eldest Son, though the moral drawn by the 
anthora U a difierent one in the twentieth from that of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth c«ituries, when reparation of 
wrong-doing was considered to be completely possible, and 
was admitted as the rightful conclusion of a play. The 
modem play treats certain wrongs as irreparable. 
•^ Mercier anticipates the nineteenth century in many other 
ways. Like Victor Hugo he feels that the drama should 
reflect the present life (^ the nation and comments on the 

'gofit bizarre et bien Strange de dSnatnrer un ancien 
th6&tre, au lieu d'en constniire un neuf relatif h la 
nation devant laquelle on parle.'* 

Victor Hugo in the Priface de Cromwell reproduced what is 
practically the same thought — that the drama should re- 
present the life, though not necessarily the past history of 
a nation. AU the arguments he advances in this connexion 
|/«i favour of realism and local colour correspond to Mercier's." 
His feeling that the time and place unities observed in the 
seventeenth-century drama are artificial was anticipated by 
Diderot." 

^ Verae and rhyme, and similar limitations, appeared to 
Mercier as they did to Houdart de la Motte and to other 
eighteenth-century minds, merely as difficulties to be got 
over as creditably as possible. The harangues and mono- 
logues of the ancient drama, repeated in the French classical 
age, are however explained by Mercier as due to a demo- 
cratic force in French life. The crowd in a French seven- 



terit en faveiiT de la rivohition du tbifttre qoi ne reproduise 
mteie le Ung&ge de oe prionreent m^oonuQ.' — Btelsrd, B^xutien Mereitr, p. 
336. 8eei>eM&enui7M, 2epartie,che. 9, 10, 11, 16,18; Gaizot, SAaJxspeare 
et ion temjM. Paris : Parrin, 1893, pp. 2, 3, 100 ; JMrnasal, Piusi et jiriaent ; 
Stendhal, Baeine et Shaketftare, 1823. 

* See Diderot, Bijoux IndUereU, iv. p. 2S£. * Lk oondnite dVoe de noa 
tragedies est ordimuremeat si compliqaie qoe oe eemit nn minole qa'il se 
f&t passS taut de ohosea en si peu de temps. La mine on la oonservBtion d'nn 
empire, le mariage d'nne prmaeaBe, la perte d'nn prince, tout oela a'exioute 
en nn torn de main.' 
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teenth-century play, even though not in eTidence on the 
stage, was the final appeal of society, and represented the 
counsel and sanction d the Gods : on the stage of the 
eighteenth century the actor felt himself to he on a tribune, 
addressing the audience. He thus considered the specta- 
tors to be the symbol of the nation which is present, though 
it does not invade the boards of the theatre. Sometimes 
indeed in the eighteenth century the parts were reversed, 
the crowd led and the actors followed : the audience came 
to the play to find its own theory expressed and it frequently 
twisted dramatic allusions to serve its own purpose.^ 

Mercier imagined that the authors and actors in a 
national theatre would be the leaders of the nation^ Ufe. •- 
But he was also aware that this could not be BuccessfaUy 
done unless creative force were awakened in the youth <^ 
the nation. Here again his theory suggests the coming ^ 
Romantic movement. He wishes the literary youth of the 
nation to read Shakespeare in order to be able to take 
their own line and inspire a national drama.^ This national 
drama should include a tragedy which should be capable of 
enlightening the people,' and it should be subsidised by 
the state ' cf^ on en fait une 6cole publique de moreile et 
de goQt.' This drama should above all be drawn from 
contemporary life — and thus drame, as distinct from tragedy, 
would find its place on a national stage. The drame would 
have both pathos and charm, for Mercier considers that it . 
is harmful and untrue to decompose emotion and arbitrarily '^ 
separate joy and pain.* Comedy in the national theatre was 

^ ' Celt Mnai que Is public m venge en oertAiDSB oooaoiom : il n'£oonte 
jdna leB tbtb que poor BaiBiT oeax dont il peut ddtoimier le aena et le rendre 
apjdicable k sea auathknM. '—ToUeau de Paria, ix. pp. 348-^9. 

■ ' Nous avona rimprimerie, k poadre & canon, lea poBtea, la bonisole, 
et KTM lea idfcea nouveUea et Hcondea qni en T^ultent, nona n'avona paa encore 
nn art diamatiqae K naaa.' — Vounel Examen, p. 134. 

* ' QaeUe sera done 1* tngWe ratable 1 Ce aen oelle qui aen entendua 
et aajaie par toue lea ordies de citoyenn, qui aora on mpport intime avea lea 
afFairea pohtiquea, felairera le peu[de but aea Tiaia intirSta, ezaJtera dana son 
oi»iir tut patrioCiame teliM. VoiU la vraie tiagMia qui n'a gnire 6U connne 
que obei lea Qreoi.' 

* * X>e poAte laiaaeia dormii lea monuques dana leora antique* tombeaos ; 
il embraaaeia de aon ooop d'tsil bob clien ooutempoiaina, et troavant dea 
lefona phiB utileB K leur donuet dana le tableau de dkbuts aotoellea, au lien 
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to be the sooui^ of vice/ and this was to be bronght 
about not only by the natural proceee of ridicule, as used by 
Mfdidre, but by the proceBs of throwing a strong light tm ah 
the duk and evil plaoes in life. 

' Le propre de la com^die aeroit de porter le flambeau 
de la T^t^ dans le repaire obscnr oh lee mtehans travail- 
lent leun iniquity.' 

Meroier then admits everywhere in drams a douUe 
method of treatment : the enoonragement of virtue by an 
example which should stimulate feeling, and the placing of 
virtue in a high light by an artistic iRX>cees which deepens 
• the shadow in which vice lies. His appeal is equally to 
the feeling and to the artistic response in the nature of the 
audience. The actual dermatic insistence on a moral comes 
last with Meroier, though he looks f<nward hopefully to 
this function in the stage of the future, considering that 
mcffality is implicit in all art. In this view of the necessary 
function of the stage Meroier was again in advance of his 
ctmtemporariea. 

Meroier also attempted to restate a tbecny of poetdo 
justice. Why, he asks, should the good be rewarded and the 
evU punished in drama t It is a thing, he reminds as, 
which does not necessarily happen in ordinary life, and the 
drame is intended to reflect ordinary life. The main thing 
then which the drama has to do, according to Meroier, is 
to point out who is good and who is wicked, not to arouse 
disteesB by the contrast between the reward of the good 
and evil in the real wcnrld and on the stage. But behind 
tltis tmcompromising belief in facts, uid in realism of treat- 
ment, there lies the dramatic creed of Meroier himself. 
There can be no drama, he thinks, unless the writer believes 
im^dicitly in the essential goodness of human nature. It 
must matter intensely to him that ultimately good wiU 
prevail even if temporarily crushed, else there could be no 

de eompMer une tngMie, il fen oe qa'oii ftppello nil dnuna. ... (Dn dnma 
devnit liiaai) toat I'lnterSt de Is UagUie p«r Bei Mtoea {MthitiqaM, et tout 
le obume aaUt de 1» aomidie par la peiuloie de ni<B<m ... tonte Amotion wt 
oompoate, Q eit done kbrarde de U Tooldr abaolne et exUAme.' 

> ' ToDt« comidie qui ne ooriige paa le viae «Bt vne mtehaate Mmidie.* 
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play : there would be an absence of orisis and of general 
ffignifioance. The satiiist who has no faith need not aspire 
to write drama * : 

Again, Mercier believed in the pemument character of 
int«Uec!ta^ truth. His oontemporaries found their the(»7 
of a perfectibility gained through the aoquiaiticHi of 
knowledge, and their idea that what wae universally ex- 
perienced could not have the character of moral evil, both 
expressed in Mwoier, who made the test of truth its power 
to bear universal dissemination. In Mercier'a picturesque 
phrase, truth must leave the study and become * pont-neuf ' 
— that is, of common knowledge * 

Thus, while philosophy was teaching the equality of 
men, and the duty (rf individuals in society, the stage 
accommodated itself to a democratic choice of subjects 
and attempted to teach the duties incumbent on each 
member of a social state.' 

It is evident that so far as this appeal was to the sensi- 
bility of the audience the drama was a suitable vehicle fcnr it. 

* * n doit nirtont wroir mw id^ haate de I» future hnmaine, en noonnattie 
rexoelleiiM «t b Tespeoter dans le fond de son Ime. H doit oioira que IIukiiiiw 
est dA boa. S'il pensait le oontralre, de quel droit ■'iinaglnei>it-ll ponvolr 
le toucher, le ooiiTftinorv, le porter wi bien T S'il oroymit ne parler qii'4 dee 
oteim endnitda, 11 devnit brieer m {dome et jnger md art infmotaeax.* — 
Du Tham, p. 218. 

' ' L» T£rit4 n'eat viiiti qne qnuid elle derient pon^neii/, il faot k metti* 
en oonpleta de ohuiK»i poor qa'elle fmotifie imivereeDeiiient, il btot qn'elle 
deaoeDde de noa livTea poor fitre habilUe en opAramontiqne on en Taoderille.' 
Bee BAokrd. Bdxutitn Mtrdtr, p. 162. An B440, m. 216. 

* ' ... Od n'« point aper^u tonte la f^oondiU, toute I'^teodne de oet art 
important ... L'Eorivain, moina andaoieni qu'eeeUTe, n'a gain* vn que 
son cabinet, an Hen de la Boci£t£. HSme de noa jonrs, raeaembUe qoi oompow 
ordinaireroent lea aoditenra de noa pieces, ne pent £tre conekUrde qne oonune 
one oompagnie partionlitoe A laqoelle lee poAtee ont en le deesein de plaire 
exolnaivement, Noi pMoes leMemblent aasei A noi tallee, oar la pbjrtique 
gonTcme en phis d'on genre (et qne trap) le moral ... Cepmdajit le moyen 
le [dna aotif et le jdna prompt d'armer inTindblement lee foroea de la raiwm 
homaine et de jet«r toot 4 coop ear nn people one grande maaae de InmiAne, 
■etolt, 4 ooop sflr, le thittie ; o'eat U qoe, aemblable an son de cette trompette 
per^ante qvi doit nn jour (rapper lee morta, one doqnoMe simple et lomlneuM 
poiUToit r^TeDler en on instant nne nation atsonpie ; o'est U, qne la penste 
majeatneoae d'on lenl homme iroit enflammer tontee les ftmes par nne com- 
motion Aleotriqne ; c*eat 1^ enfln, que la l^dalati^i renoontreroit moina 
d'obftstolea et optotoit lea ^taa grandea oboaea aana effort et sane violanoe.' — 
Du TMUn. SpUrt, pp. t, tL 
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Sensibility belongs distinctly to the ' &me de la fonle,' and 

J is infectious. Here, on the stage, was an oppt^tomty for 
the individual to appeal to the mass and to provoke in tie 
crowd that emotion which was thrilling him as an individual 
and bad to be dispersed among a sympathetic andieoce. 
This is another lik^iess to the appeal of the Bomaatio 
movement in the nineteenth century. Then again, as 
sabjeote of political and social concern (as well as more 
personal matters) provoked the sensibility of the individual, 
these two found their r^ection on the stc^e. There is hardly 
aa event in the eighteenth century — ^from society scandals 
to religious disputes and financial breakdowns — which is 
not alluded to in the drama. Thus realism reigns ovot 
dialogues, chariicters, events,^ and disputes the stage with 
the didactic theory. 

As the stage reflected a desire to set up a standard of 
civic life it also entered a protest against contemporary 
resUictions of Uberty, the whole stated in terms of emotion, 
and set in a frame that was so like life that the audience 
really felt themselves to be taking part in what happened 
on the stage.* The subjects sought for the stage were 
serious ones, of a usut^ kind. 'La nation,' said GoUd,' 
* est devenue triste.' People wished to find interest and 
likelihood on the stage but not satire. La Harpe works 
out dearly the reason for this attitude of mind : 

' La disposition des esprits est autre que dans le sidcle 
pasB6. Nous Bommes au moment de la sati6t6 et nous 
voulons des Amotions fortes. Nos mcenrs sont plus cor- 

> ' A I» louBiige de 1« p«iz de I7B3 FftTut dmme L'anglaU A Boritmac ; 
poor I» ooTuolation dei revere r^oeats, da Bello; empraute 4 oob aonalBB le 
Biigt it Calait % dftiu VAmow JVanfow Roohon de Cbabaimei line tan 
applandissements dn partem lee jeones exploita de I^yfaatto.'— B&ilud, 
EAastiat Mercitr, p. lOS. See eJeo DemoireateneB, La Comidit Satiriqite mt 
XVIIl' fiicle (Pans: Ferrin, 1880), La. Fontaine, Le ThUire it la PkOo' 
topkie (Fuii : Cerf). 

* A ooiionB oonaeqneooe of thia ma that the thentre in the eighteenth 
oentuiy ma aoiaeljmea the only aabjeot of ooaverafition. In 1764 the ftnthot 
of Pont en mnuohMW, p. 44, sayti ; ' Des miliere de jeonea gena et de TJeilluda 
demenienient absolmnent mnets, a'ila n'aTMent poor entretien lea aotrioea 
et lea [Moea de thMtie.' 

* iii. p. 242. 
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rompnw, et nouB aimonB qu'on nous parle de Tertn ... 
C'eBt le genre le plus f^oond qui nouB teste.' ^ 

The theory held by both Mercier and Diderot, that the 
theatre exists for purposes of moral and political utility, 
was opposed by Rousseau, who, steeped in the classical 
literature of the seventeenth century, and aware that, 
according to the classical writers, the drama was intended 
to give pleasure, combated it on that ground, and argued 
that the theatre was merely an amusement, and a very 
useless and harmful one.' According to Rousseau, the 
puliation of the passions was the least likely result of the 
drama, which was apt to move them only too greatly," 
Rousseau's strongest argument is that the pity and emotion 
which find their way out in useless teiirs can never produce 
a moral good, especially as the cause is illusory and not real. 
They only lead to a passive self-satisfaction.' 

Mercier however was so convinced that morahty resided 
in the very art of the theatre that he was not disturbed by 
Rousseau's view.^ He thoi^^t that what man did as a 
group before a group of others who were listeners must 
bring out the social idea so strongly that individual selfish- 

> Mereure dt France. 1770, pp. Ul-lil. 

' ' Utt spectacle est tm amosemeat ; ... tout amuMment inutile est on mal 
poor nn fitre dont U vie est ei oonite et b t«mps si ^rioima.' Boaseeau's 
letter prodooed in 17S9 a nply from Hannontel among othera. His views 
vers not popular in Geneva itBeU. 

* * L'fmotion, le tronble, et I'attendiisBement qu'on ae aent en aoi-m&De 
et qui se prolongent apr^B la pike, aunonoent-ila one diaposition bien proohaine 
i anrmonter et i, rig\ei uoe paeraona T ' 

* ' Dne Amotion pasBag^te et v^ue qui tte dure pas plna que riUudon qui 
I'a prodnite, mi leate de aentiment naturel 6to\iS6 bientflt par lea paasions, 
one ^ti6 sterile qui ae lepalt de quelquea lanoes ... En donnant dea pleura 
i oes fioticma, uoaa avoua aatiafait k tone lea droita de rbunaniti, eani avoir 
plna lien k mettle do nfitre ... Qtumd on bomme eat allS admirer de belles 
aotiiHu dans dea faUei et j^nrer des malheura imogiDaires, qn'a-t-on encore 
k enger de Ini I N'est-il paa content de lni-m£me T Ne a'applaodit-il pas 
de •» belle ime t Ke a'eat-il pas aoqoitM de toat oe qn'il doit it la verta par 
Iliommage qa'il vient de hii reudre 1 ' — Lttfn A d'Akmbert. 

' Harmontel, in the Apohi/it iht Thidtre (1761), oonaideTa the atage aa ' ime 
ioole de politease et de goQt,' aa against Rouaaeau : ' oelui qni, pour notre 
Uen, eat touIu noua mener paltre.' He allows tbat sensibility is tbe base of 
violent paesioiis, but argues tbat it ia also the root of all good and virtnovs 
impnlsee and that it is inooTTeot to asaiimfl that paaiioiiB oon be bridled by 
o(dd reason alone. 
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neee would be loet. Sensibility, thna ezercified, wonU 
become social sympathy, the aooroe of aH the Tirtuec' 
Both Roosseau and Mender believed in the ideal perfecti- 
bility (rf man, bat Rousaean thought that man could only 
recover primitive goodness through renouncing sociel^, 
^ Mercier, that his salvation was to come through society. 
Of the two ideals Mercier's has been the more prophetic of 
modern political conditions, and it is also evident that his 
has the mOTe strongly influenced the history of the stage. 
For though Mercier's own drama has not persisted to the 
present day in France as an example of his method, it was 
played for several years, both in the provinces a>nd later in 
Paris, and it became a part of the theatrical toadition. 
Also it was known together with Diderot's, La ChanssSe's, 
and Destouches', in England, Italy, Germany, Holland, and 
helped to contribute to the formation in those countries ctf 
the atmosphere which was favourable to the Romantic 
movement of the nineteenth century. In France iteeU the 
influence becfune again apparent when in that centvny ' 
Dumas fits, Augier, and Sardou made an effort to use the 
stage as a means of eetablishing a moral idea ; and the same 
desire controls certain types of Ei^Ush drama of the present 
day. 

Mercier then believed that ultimately the good of the 
w- individual and the good of society are one. Natural and 
social man make one being. Just as Mercier caonot bear the 
over-analysis of emotion nor the false distinctions that 
result from this, so he cannot bear to see the foncUons ot 
man's individual and social life considered apart ; natural 
right in his view is also the right of man to the greatest 
possible happiness.' Meroiei's idea of freedom is emphati- 

> Bm Btehnl. Bebaakm Mtniv, p. 74, hmI Dn TUdm, V.«t<Ast, p. 7. 
* LidcwB dormir lea pi&iIoiueB bonlt^ do lliomme, ellea a'mDiuitiToat peat- 
6tre, il doTieiidA dnt pu toertie, pftr habitude ; 6v«illBB.lea, & mi* tcodnt 
sondble, oompatlmnt.' 

' ' Qn'il wohe que too* les pnbHeistoB ont dit nne sottiw qnaod il* out 
vmtoi qne lliomiiu aodal itaii aiitn qw lliomiiie de I» iwtlue ... que )m 
lc4a de la aooUU do doiTeDt p«a oontredin lea loia de la Datura, qa'ellei ea Mat 
la perfeotiou, ... que le droit uttoral oat Is droit de llkomme a aoD jdiu giaod 
iKmheiii poMible ... qn'il nohe qae rerram n'eat jamaia utile ... qn'il Mohe 
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oally that of Comdlle in the Beventeenth oentuiy, it con- 
sists in the Htrength of bouI. But when once chuacter ia 
firmly established taste eon be varied and free. 

In projecting hia ideal for the stage and for the nation 
further than other men of his time, Mercier not only collected i 
and com|deted their views, but was able to give a formula 
for the Romantic movement of the nest century. Almost 
every point mentioned by Madame de StaSl, and many that 
fOTmed part cd the theories of the later Romantics, can be 
traced in Mercier's writings. The belief in a national 
literature, the artist's necessity for self-expression, and for 
affecting his world — these words perhaps define the out- 
standing Unee of his thought.^ But he looks beyond eariy 
Romanticism to the beginning of socialism with its new 
eSeot upon literature ; he sees literature not only as the 
ezpreeaion of societies bnt as helping through national 
edncation to mould new forma of society. His idea of the 
moral function of the stage is connected with his wish for 
political progress. Even in the last yeora of hia life he es- 
caped from the wearin^s of a disappointed individualism 
that was characteristic of the Bonumtio period. He was 

que k tMM dtt« nne bamw foia Uiue vne imprsulMi profonda qm tont« 
liribt aat dooa bonne K din va lionunM ... Ea£n qn'il ume 1& gloire et qn'il 
JM meot pcdnt nir oet utlob. CMt le cri de I'eatime poblia.'— i>> TUMre, 
p. ttl tt »»q. 

> S«e, for fOutntion, Tabiem 4e Parit, x. 38, when Meioler ipeaki of hia 
' eiprit amomeiix des besaUs vftttea et iir^piHirea.' 

Jfm bonnet ie NvU, It. 196-264 : ' Voos, hraninea de lettres et dlgnei 
de oe nam, toos ne probnerec poial nne plume qni ne doit Itie ooamorte 
qu'ka bien pablio. ...' L'homnn lauvage, p. S7 : * iTapeifiu de m&ne le 
nppOTt aenaible del Mres orAis, tontea Isa crtetores DorrBapMidMeiit entie 
ellea aona U main da Diea oniqae, la nature Mait Tivante amu I'lsil d'aa 
Diea TivMit ; j'jtala md-mtme one porUon animte d'nn aoniSe dlTio, eayal- 
vpft^ dana one nuaae lerrtttn, at je disaia dana m» p o na i e : " Tn ne pMna 
point ; ta Tivna lonjonra ktbo I'linit^ niblimB, btbo lliannonle Amelia." ' 
SoitgM fUtotopltiquta (176S), p. 8 : ' L'ime de I'homma wrtaenx na vent 
pcdnt atK benceuae, on rent I'Jtra aveo I'nniTon.' 

It ia poaalUe that the pablioalion of Leaaing'a (172B-17B1) Hantbmrjiieka 
I>rama(iir^ in 1760, and Z«r OetcMeiUa imd £«leriiltir In 1778 bad aome inflnaiiae 
on Ueroier'a thoo^t. He wm M any i*te aoqnaint«d with arane of LsBiing'a 
tbyi, bnt makea no direct isfereooe to LeaaJng'e oritiuiua. Lssmng'a first 
intereat In the dnma. It may howevBc be noted, began aboat 1748 wben he 
waa at the Uninrclty of Leipdg, and traaalat«d Frmoh plaji lor the town 
theatre. 
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nphdld by a faith in hnman nature that for his immediate 
aaoceeeors was eclipsed. 

In some directions the Romantic movement tA the 
nineteenth century did not follow the lines suggested by 
Meroier. It was not mainly a dramatic manifesto by the 
Modems against the Ancients ; not only the daim of the 
preset day as against tbe past to be represented in ait. 
The national literature invoked in the nineteraith century 
claimed to be more than this. It desired to make the past 
live again as material iar a representation of life both in the 
novel and on the stage. The sense of mystery and the sense 
of fatality, both bequests of mediaev^ life and experience, 
were recovered by the Romantica. It is difiBoult to put too 
J strongly Mercier's instinctive opposition to mediaevalism. 
He was unable to read with any patioice a drama of fatality 
like Phidre or Borneo and Juliet. Hb hardest words axe for 
Racine's masterpiece, though this is not avowedly on a«coant 
of the element of fatality in it, but because unguarded 
passion is its theme. Mercier, with hia incurable optimism 
and his sentiment that human feeling must tritmiph over 
fate because in his view it ought so to do, believes that the 
"^lero of a drama must be a law to himself, responsible for his 
own actions, and quite able to direct their course, and that 
when he does so. Providence inevitably seconds him in every 
way. Now in Racine's Phedre, the hereditary instinct which 
is her snare, and which prevents her from having complete 
command of herself, produces a jtistification of her acts o« 
drama, while Racine (himself shariI^; in the moral tone of 
the period) would not have been able to place these on the 
stage but for the interpretation given to them as in part a 
\result of hCTeditary evil. Tragedy is nearly always the 
problem of the attack on the conscious power of the in- 
dividual over his own destiny. Mercier's dramatic theory 
rerse from the presentation of tragedy of this type, 
her the fatality is drawn down by human error and 
of judgment, or whether, as in Romeo and Juliet, it is 
esult of a blood-feud, which is external to the imme- 
I actors on the scene, involving them in the results 
t enmity which is contrary to their own impulse and 
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has not been adopted b; them. In his adaptation of Shake- 
speare's play, Mercier theref(H« brings his Bomio et Jidiette 
to a happy conclusion, and he reduces the tragedy of Lear 
and his daughters to that of a bourgeois household where 
family disputes arise over the misdeeds of the servants. 
Mercier thus does not realise, though he is a moralist in 
comedy, that the morality of tragedy entirely depends on 
the acceptance of the dements of fataJity and heredity, and^ 
of the sense of sin, both indi-vidual and social. For if no 
historical causes were invoked in the shipwreck of life the 
attack on the int^rity of personahty would be impossible 
for humanity to bear. Mercier, however, was naturally 
disposed to express himself in comedy rather than tragedy. 
Even here it will be seen that the effort to express a montl 
in his play strains the description of life that Mercier has 
at his disposal, and he often brings in unlikely romantic 
situations (nr makes a melodramatic appeal, in order to 
bring his play into dramatic form. 

On the whole, the saccess of France, both in the great 
romantic tr^edy of the seventeenth century, and in the 
satiric drama of Moli^ and his followers, was that of the 
true moralist, and the genres were those that did not obscure 
the moral. French art in the eighteenth century was faced 
with new problems, and the comparative failure to produce 
good work, which is noticeable in so many dramatists cd 
this time, is due to their trying to find a definite prescription 
for the drama without realising that the moral aim must be 
attained by different means within each genre. For most 
writers this prescription included the union of a realistic 
method with the moral aim of tragedy, comedy, ot drame ; 
and speaking generally they failed as dramatists in propor- 
tion as they attempted to carry out their intentions, and 
succeeded when their unconscious artistic perception guided 
them away from the prescribed path. We are far from 
suggesting that the realistic method cannot produce a good 
acting play, but it does not necessarily produce, as the 
eighteenth-centuiy dramatists required it to do, a play with 
an obvious moral. And a play mnst be a failure when an 
author who is a realist suddenly remembers at one point 
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that he most be moral (aa Dittoot did) and blnrs his own 
unity of conception, or when a moralist thinks at intarrals 
that he most do nothing but obserre and picture life (as 
Mercier sometimes did). One can imagine that it would be 
possible to have s play in which the dial<^Qe and painting 
of character are true to life, and the result at the same time 
moral in its teaching. But then the plot would be made to 
serve the moral purpose and be frankly imaginative, the 
general lines of the play being ronutntio ; they would ex- 
press the unity of idea and artistic choice of one mind, and 
carry out one intention. This is the origin of the lively 
domestic drama of the twentieth century in Et^Iand,* while 
the more sombre dramas * have a relentl^aly realistic plot 
and presentation, without losing the power of producing a 
moral effect. On the other hand, a play may be moral in 
the sense that it is a criticism of society, and it may include 
photc^raphic observation of reality. But just as the coq> 
stmctively moral play only secures its aim by slightly 
overdoing the description of ideal conditions, so the 
destructive play, or satiric drfuna with a moral aim, only 
produces its effects by exaggerating the real ; a fact which 
all readers of MoUdre will have noticed. So Diderot's 
successful play, Eat-U bon, est-il michant f concentrates and 
eza^erates the clumsy kindnras and ingenious falsity of 
Hardouin, which are really non-social qualities. Dancourt 
and Le Sage both lay on the colours thickly where they are 
describii^ actual conditions. The greatness of Marivaux 
and of Beaumarchais in the eighteenth century seems to be 
that Marivaux successfully accomplished the feat of de- 
scribing with psycholc^ical antdysis characters placed in an 
imaginative setting, Beaumarchais placed his more vigorous 
observation of life within a romantic setting. But Marivaux 
spoils his scenes when his charEieters begin to moralise, and 
Beaumarchais when he wishes the audience to be touched by 
what he has said. Both great authors when they were most 
successful were being led by their own artistic sense and were 
avoiding the snare of philosophic advice. Fart of the theory 
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of the eighteenth century, namely, that a play should be 
naeful to the conntry and that it should obtain its moral 
effect by touching the emotions, really concerns the judgment 
of the critic and of the audience more than that of the writers 
of plays. Where these points are made much of in the preface 
it frequently happens that the ptrface was an afterthought. 

Mercier was, then, as we have seen, no critic of tragedy, ' 
and no apologist for the past. He does not look backward 
to find ronuince, but forward to seek melodrama, which 
really owes much to Mercier's first introduction of * strong ' 
situations on the st^e. But he was right in ur^ng that>~ 
present and national conditions could be a background for 
drama ; and it was in this way, as well as in his defence 
of the idea of a national theatre, that he looks beyond his 
immediate successors in the theory of dramatic art. To 
the ordinary mind it is easier to imagine an historical back- 
ground for a drama than one of the present time, because it 
seems that time must elapse before a series of events can be 
seen sufficiently in perspective to afford interest of on 
artistic kind ; this generally means that the dramatist is 
guided in his choice of events by t^;endary views and by 
common opinion. Thus the l^;ends of Charles V ^ and of 
Louis XI ' have aSorded subjects of this kind for drama. 
It is, however, the privilege of the artist, by the choice of 
a point of view and in relation to a critical moment, to 
produce an im^jinary perspective of character and events ; 
thus a central fact detaches itself to his vision and the rest 
is seen in relation to it. Such art con be exercised on the 
conditicms that are immediately present to us. 

Mercier himself refers to the agreemrait with his thecuies 
on the part of Buffon, who in his Dieeours dt la reception de 
M. de Duraa d I'Acadimie fran^aiae 1775, two years after 
Mercier's pamphlet Ihi Tkidtre was composed, pleaded for a 
national drama which should be useful to the state : 

* J'admire cet art illusoire qui m'a souvent arrach^ des 
larmes pour des victimes fabuleuses ou coupables : mois cet 

' Viator Hngo, Benumi. 

■ Meicier, Loma XI ; Cuimir DelaTigne, Lov,it XI. 
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art ne serait-U ploa Trai, pins utile, et bientdt pins grand, 
81 noe honunes de ginie rappliqnaient, comme H. de Belloy, 
atuc grandii perBonnagea de notre nation i ' 

' Enfin quel doit 6tre le but des repr^ntations 
tb^trales, quel pent en 6tre I'objet utile ? ei ce n*est 
d'fehauffer le cceur et de frapper I'&me enti^ de la nation 
par les grands exemplee et par les beaux modeles qui I'ont 
Ulustrte 1 ' * 

Mercier's plea found another echo in the year of the 
Revolution in a fiery pamphlet on La LiberU du Thedtre en 
Fmna written by Marie-Joseph Chinier. It is difficult not 
to assume some conscious repetition of Mercier's thought 
by Chdnier. The difierence is that Ch^nier'a pamphlet was 
written in the heat of revolution and stimulated by the 
thought that freedom was the first necessity to art as to 
politics : ' il n'y a pas de patrie sans liberty.' Like Akrcier 
Chini^ looks upon the theatre as a means of affording 
instruction to the people : * Le Th^&tre est comme la 
cbaire, un moyen d'instraction pabliqne * ; its influence 
is rapid and hardly to be measured : ' La sensation que 
fait ^prouver, k deux miUe personnes rassembl^ au 
ThMtre franfaia, la representation d'un excellent ouvrage 
dramatique, est rapide, ardente, unamme ... * ' L'homme 
est essentiellement eensible. Le podte dramatique, en 
peignant les passions, dirige oelles dn spectateur. Un 
sourire .... des pleurs ... suffisent ponr nous faire sentir one 
vMt6 que I'auteur d'un traitd de mor^ nous amra lougue- 
ment d6montr6.' 

A government should then control the theatre aod 
encourage its work : 

* Un gouvemement Equitable encouragerait tout ce que 
pent corriger les mceurs publiqnes ... Tout depend done, 
pour une nation, de la masse de ses lumiSres.* ' Ainsi Tart 
de penser et d'^crire rendra chaqne jour les hommes plus 
ichar6a, et par cons^uent pins vertneux, et par cons^uent 
plus heureux.' 

I U, de DuraB, Bud BuSon, had si^Egested to de Belloy the aabjeot of his 
tragedy, Le 8\igt da Catau. 
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A similar appeal was made for a national opera : in the 
Bibliotkigue hiatorique de la Rivolution an anonymous writer 
points out the necessity to the nation of beautiful spectacles, 
and emphasises the fact that an opera always has to be 
subsidised by King or State, So in 1749 the town of Paris 
directed the opera under the King's immediate authority. 
In 1780 the King took OTer the opera entirely and gave it 
great financial support. 

' n faut de grands spectacles & une grande nation, k 
on peuple de h6ros. C'est 1& que le citoyen, soldat de la 
liberty, ^rouve Tamour de la valeur, rentbouaiaame des 
belles actions.' 

The history of the st^e during the years immediately 
following 1789 is a comment on the exalted theories held by 
Mercier and Ch^nier. The direction of the censorship fell 
into the hands of different parties in turn, and the stage was 
used (it is true rather inefiectively) during those years for 
political propaganda rather than for spreadii^; the light.^ 

I In the critical years of the oentniy it came to be Torthy of lemark if 
the andienoe listened quietly to the play tlinnigbout ita oonrse. In 1793, tor 
inatanoe, the play tbs judged aocordhig to ita lepablioHi t^idenoy [Ltttre 
de Pariire, TiAhau de la Bimlutim Franfaise, Toi. ii. pp. 10&-17) ; in 1796 
vatay theatres were closed on aoooont of their bad moral tone {Letlre de 
Hoiudeyer, ibid. vol. ii. p. 498} ; in 1799 all plays ol a royalist tend^ioy were 
cotont, and aristooratioIiTeriea were forbidden (Jfiflyet Lt TeHier, ibid. YoVvi. 
p. 411). In the same year only one play wsfi foond which fulfilled the real 
expectation of the representatiTea of the people, L'Officier de Fortune, and one 
opera, ToaU la Orice, ou Ce gue peut la Ubtrli {^d. vol. iii. p. 464). In 1800 
pieces which were clastical or hiatorioal were again put opon the stage. Where 
the play did not exactly represent the temper of the naticai the andienoe ohose 
oat portions for applause or condemnation. So in ITBS those who were 
■eeii^ Phidre applauded the lines ' Ne distinguera-t-on jamais but le front des 
mortela le crime ou rinnooetioe t ' {ibid. (Rapport spSoisl) vcd. iii. p. S2). In 
1795 Famda was taken ofF beoaose of the republican speech of one oharacter, 
and the ariatoorata were allowed to recover their placea in Le Conteur (Md. 
leUre de Hovdtyer, vol. ii, p. 628). 
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CHAPTER VI 

OONCLirsiON 

Ckamping inflnenoe r»i the dnuna at philoaopliio viewi — BBeot of politioy 
tbaoriri — New teBllietio theoriee deiived DMinly from the pmctioe of 
drame — Tnditioii»l tragedy aod oomedy : remoteneM of the st«ge from 
the experienoe ot the ipeotAtora — The deiire in the eighteenth oentuiy to 
bring together stage uid aodienoe — BeaJiam diaplaoes BTmbolism in re- 
preaentation — Inteieat roased by (i) the appeal to feeling, (ii) apeotaole, 
(iii) ' pantomime,' (iv) tableaoz — Biae of light opent — Liberty of the 
alage, 1791 ; changea in pfodootion broDght abont by political bias : the 
aewoentoiy. 

In reviemng the evidence for the connezion between 
dramatic theory and practice in the eighteenth century it 
has become clear that the theory, suggested as it was by 
' the current philosophy of the period, tended to cramp the 
! development of the stage by making the practice of dramatic 
i art subordinate to the moral function which was supposed 
' by eighteenth-century thinkers to be its special privil^e. 
Not only were the plays loaded with moral axioms and 
exhortations, but the dramatic movement was. hampered by 
the self-revelation <^ motive which waa attributed to the 
princip^ characters, who all attempted to explain their 
conduct. Snch an explanation was unusual in seventeenth- 
century comedy, where the discdosure of motive was brought 
about through action on the part of several characters, 
but in the weaker structure of eighteenth-e^ttury plays it 
appeared to become necessary. There was however a deeper 
error in the practice of the eighteenth-centnry dramatists, 
than was involved in their pointii^ of a moral. There was , 
an absence of the masterly analysis of mind which .Corneille 
and Bacine and MoliSre shared with the rest 'of the genera-, 
tion taught by Descartes. Voltaire himself perceived that 
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some tn^edies represented a desultory coaversation rather 
than acticm or efiect of mind on mind.' The langoage of 
tragedy or dnune tended to become ' de la prose l^thargique.* 
Marivaoz waa the last of the writers of comedy who depended 
upon psychology to illustrate the springs of action of his 
characters. His successors explain heavily and unoonvin- :' 
oingly why an impossible situation has come about. 

l^ere were certain oth^ influences upon the drama 
which may be described as political, rather than moral. 
Such an influence, though it dictated the conditions of the 
play, bad a less unfortunate effect than a philosophical bias. 
It is to this political motive that we trace the portrayid of 
the professional, the commercial, the industrial and finally 
the oppressed classes in dramatic art. All forms of eight- 
eenth-century drama illustrate this tendency. The histori- ; 
cal tragedy of the latter part of the century, while attempting : 
a picture of national life, puts the bourgeois elements in the j 
for^round, while the kings and princes recede. This is the 
case with the plays of Marie- Joseph Ch^mw and N^pomucdne 
Lemercier. In comedy the valet and the soubrette are dis- 
missed and the serving men and maids come to life and show 
their individual character. Even stock comedy characters 
like Arlequin become ordinary beings with individual life 
and teelii^.* 

The drama of the eighteenth century expresses a generous^ 
admiration for the virtues of the bourgeois class, and ez-j \ 
hibits its republican principles by the manner in whioh 
it treats the subject of the uneducated, the oppressed aad 
the criminal classes. The plays were intended to be interest-; 
Ing to a large and varied audieuce. 

The aesthetic theories (as distinct from the philosophic 
and political theories) which dominated the character of 
the playa presented during the period, were deduced, like 
the aesthetic theories of the seventeenth century, from the 

> Diteonr* «w la tngidie A Milord B<Mn^>TOte, 173L ' Nods bvoiib en 
ItaoM des tragUJBB eatim^ qui taai platAt dea oonTerutions qo'ellea ne 
tont U repciBenUtion d'an trMement.' 

* Cf. the deeoripticm of Sloriaa'i Aritqtnn m * bon, donx, ingtov, simple 
una £tre bSte, ptulBut pniement et exprinumt »vao nalret^ lea sentimenta 
dNm ocenr tr^B tendre.' 
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actual practice of the Btage.' Thns we find more dramatic 
theory of cm aesthetic kind in the prefaces to plays such as 
those of La Motte, Le Sage, Beaamarchaia and Voltaire, 
than in the pamphlets by Meroier, Ch^nler, Ronssean, 
Marmontel, which appeared in the latter purt of the 
century independently of the authors* dramatic work, and 
which were all intensely coloured by their political views.' 

It was recc^nised in the eighteenth century that tragedy 
and comedy were generally written according to the rules, 
and the new elements in aesthetic were supplied by the 
drome and by the plays which were affected by that new 
type of drankatio work. 

In the Petite Bi&liolhique des Thidtres (Le Prince et 
Baudraifl) published in 17&4~1789,a ^nesoiesaaiahiatoriquea 
connect the forms of the tr^^y, tragi-comedy and comedy 
with their origins in the Greek, Roman and mediaeval art of 
the theatre. From these essays it appears that the tra- 
gedies of Voltaire were r^arded in the eighteenth century 
as plays which took their place in a long development of 
classic^ tragedy, while contemporary comedy was linked 
to the mediaeval farce, and also to Latin comedy, fnnn 
which it drew its form and to a certain extent its traditions. 
The innovation of the drame was not criticatly consid^ed 
by the authors <^ the collection in question : this genre 
appeared to them to have come naturally into being as a 
result of the inclusion of the element of sentiment in the 

' Hie itudent of fbe eighteenth centoiy will, however, Tealiae that poblia 
opinion wai infloenoed in the direction of oeithetio theoij by writera who were 
not primarily dramatic oritioB. The ■tningeet inflnenoe of this kind w»a 
perb»pa that of the Abb« Daboe (1670-1742), whose Bifitxiont «w la Poi»U 
tt In PeintvTt deny to art any intoUectnal quality, and find the baaii of 
aeathetic enjoyment in pore sentiment. Both in the drome and the norel 
of the eighteenth century we find foimi which oorresptHid to these ideaa, 
and which hare been direotl; deiired from them. 

* Ch&iiei, in his prefaoes to his pbya, produced something mom of a poetio. 
See in the Diteouri prUiminaire de Charkt /Z : ' La trsgidie doit peindre 
los passions hnmaiDes, dans leor pins grande Merpe. La di££renoe dea 
tpoqoes et des contrtes eiige qaelqoes ligdies diffiireaoes dans les formes ; 
maia le fond doit ftre le m&ne. L'esprit change ; le oaiat homain ne sanrait 
changer. Cependant, s'il faat peindre la natare, oil la tronver antmu de nona T 
£lle est si fard£e, A Toilie, si obargto de vfitements ^tiangera, qn'elle n'eat 
jina reconnaissable. Jetons an loin oes pritendoa onumena qui la oonTTDnt 
et la d^guisent, nons letronTOioiiB la puret^ dea foimea amtiqoes.' 
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.comedy, and of the attention to the claims of the bourgeoisie ' 
to be represented in the art of the stage. But as a fact ' 
the appearance of drome coincides with a new type of ', 
dramatic theory in France. — ^ 

Traditional tragedy and comedy demanded a 8t^;e^ 
setting which emphasised the remoteness of both types of 
drama from ordinary life. Tr^;edy, with its appeal to 
pity and terror, was expre8sed~in rhjrmed imd measured 
verse, which served to remove its phrases from the language 
of the day. The scene waa laid in the historic past, or in 
some distant place. The actors were kings and queens or 
heroes and heroines of romance. The events described, in- 
cluding stories of treachery, adultery, incest, and an account 
of the punishments of these crimes by the Grods, would only 
be tolerated by an eighteenth-century audience ii the 
histories of the persons represented were quite separated 
from the experience of every-day lite.* 

Comedy, too, depended for its effect on the contrast, 
between real life and the events on the stage. A play was 
amusing because it was an eza^^^ation of life, because, 
in fact, it was overdrawn. Elaborate stage trappings and 
dresses accentuated this impression. An aijj&aal^ manner j 
and exaggeration of speech were characteristic of the actor^ 
both of comedy and of tragedy. 

About the year 1739 Voltaire noticed that people were 
going lees to Moli^re's comedies. Id 1746 Molidre's plays 
were taken off for a time, and aiter 1766 they were hardly 
ever acted. The same fate befell classical tragedy, though 
in a modified way. Comnlle's Les Horaces and Racine's 
AvdromaqM and PMdrt wa?e not for any length of time 
absent from the repertoire untU the Revolution and the 
Terror and the Napoleonic wars destroyed the general 
taste for tragedy. But the classical tradition in tragedy 
was fiercely attacked at the same period as that of comedy. 
La Motte and Fontenelle both opposing the ' aristocratic * 
and euperhnman type of character represented, together 

> Even in the I7tik oentnry the foandal abont Badne's Phidre wm chieSy 
dOB to the TividneM of the ptcMtitfttioa of anch foota at a time irtien a oompt 
■ocdety had lecaUed dieiii to miikd. 
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with the [dots of the great plays, and the murative and 
moDoIognes. An influenoe had oome in, as early as 1739, 
which threatened the position of chkssical art in France. 

Coincident]; with the philosophic desire to teach a 
mcnal on the stage, and with the pohtical desire to see all 

' ccmditions of people represented <hi it, came the wish to 
nnite actors and audience by a common bond of sympathy, 
and destroy the remoteness of the classic stage. To a large 

^extent this latter change was due to foreign, and eepeoially 
to English influenoe. The plays of Shakespeare, as they 
became known in France,' showed a large canvas, on which 
all conditions of life were represented, and in some of which 
eveey playgoer could interest himself. The playgoers, too, 
were no longer only the educated class, but included every 
other class. Earlier than the influence of Shakespeare waa 
the influenoe of contemporary English drama on France. 
The plays of Lillo ' and Moore ' accustomed the reader to 
the portrayal of contemporary life, in which a great deal 
of crude realiam was displayed, and the andioice were 
satisfied to ju^ the play on the ground of its exact re- 
semblance to ordinary experience. The success of these 
plays entirely depended on such a recognition. In the 
F-nglinh plays there is frequently a prologue and sometimes 
an epilogne addressed to the audience. The playras, when 
they uttered their lines, often turned to the house rather 
tiaax to the other actors with whom they were playing. 
This helped to create a current of sympathy and to unite 
the stage and the house. The Oermui domestic dramii 
(Iieesiog's Mias Sara Sampson was written three years before 
Diderot's Le Fila Naturel) had a similar though mcwe limited 
efieot. The appeal of such plays was the stronger since no 
shadow of satire or ridicule interfered with the serious 
treatment of bourgeois life, and thus the play remained on 
the level of common experience. 

f Since the remoteness of the stage was being given up, 

/ all E^nnbolism of representation was bound to disappear. 

I < Vkhd 17S6 onwsrda. See, howeTW, tbe TMdtn Anghi*, 174B. 

■ Bapeoiklly Tit Lottion MtnAmt, 1731 ; fint buulated iTlS. 

■ S^pecUl7 The Oamater, 1753, adapted hj Saarin. 1760. 
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Dress and scenery became realistic and intonation natural. 
This lost wag a difficulty to the classically trained actor, 
and it was not until about 1780 that we find the necessary 
simplicity of diction had been obtained. There was, how- 
ever, a danger that the new form of dramatic work would be 
flat in effect, and so it proved. The slightest ex aggerati on 
,Jed to jtipin^i-mfip^^ 'Vhna although more classes and con- 
ditions were represented on the stage, there was very little 
sense of contrast and no perspective. Even the best plays 
of the type, Sedaine's Philosophe sana le aavoir, and Diderot's 
Est-il bon, est-il michant ? though they have characterisation, 
are each set in a very monotonous miliea. Mercier and 
Voltaire both take trouble to weaken the colouring of the ^ 
English pieces they adapt. Artistic relief is, therefore, 
obtained in other ways, either by the strongest possible ^ 
appeal to the emotions of pity and kindness — ^no play of \ 
the type of drame was considered a success unless the I 
andience had been moved to tears — or by an appeal to | 
the sensations of the eye and the ear. The history of the '. 
dm me tormoyanf illustrates the first point : that of tragidie- _j 
(ypira the second. 

The actual structure of the drame hrmoyaiti has been 
already diecassed (Chapt^ III) ; the theory of the genre, as 
deduced from the prefaces of the plays, appears to be that 
the appeal to the Eiudience should indju^Jibat^f pity a nd 
ezclud^ IKat of terror. With this difference almost any 
of the old plots could be utilised, as indeed they were. 
But the problem, as presented by NiveUe de la Chauss^, 
is artificial, find therefore it is not an insoluble one.' As 
presented by Diderot the play draws to a conclusion which 
is hardly a solution, but a different stage in the history of 
the characters.' As presented by Mercier an impossible 
romantic ending caps the play at a moment when the 
problem becomes exasperating to common sense.' In every ^ 
ca^ the appeal is to feeling and not to logjcor prohatflli^— ^" 
'~' AnTatt^lpt to attraoTXEe^paiar intCTest by spectacles 

■ MSimiit, La Qotnemante, L'Bomne de Fortmie, 
' Le Pite ie FamiOe, Le Fib Naturd. 

■ As in the cms of La Brotutte d» Vinaigrier, 
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(^ varied kinds on the stage is characterifitic of tragedie- 
vpha, and a play framed on ui ancient plot and not adapted 
to contempcnraiy life almost always found its way out into 
iragidie-opSra. Voltaire argued that this genre represented 
more closely the simple structure o£ the Greek play, with 
the popular elements of qiectacle and choric movement, 
than did the classical French tragedy.^ Voltaire's own plays 
of the later period were assimilated to tragMie-opira, and 
^ he learned to depend on spectacular effect to keep the 
intereet of his audience. But the tend^cy is not confined 
to tragedy, and one of the moet interesting contributions of 
eighteenth-century dramatic art results from the movement. 

At the beginning of the period 1690-1808 Molidre's 
attempts to produce a more vivacious stage-method instead 
of the ordinary fixed recitation had already had an eSect. 
(The laiger stage, and greater freedom of movement of the 
'characters, the beginnings of natural scenery in the place 
of the fixed stage-interior, had made the whole process of 
acting more elastic. But at the beginnii^ of the eighteenth 
century the reform was mainly felt in the opera, whra« 
' elaborate and realistic settings were prepared. Diction in 
tragedy still leant to the type of a recitation. 

Mercier in his Nouvd Essai ' says ' la toagMie devint 
apr^ Comeille une sorte de farce s^rieuse, 6crite avec pompe, 
qui visait h satisfaire I'oreille, mais qui ne disait rien k la 
nation et ne pouvait rien lui dire.* 

In this criticism he points out the chai^ which is takii^; 
place in the attitude of the people to a tragedy. The play 
must mean something to the audience ; and its appeal must 
be not only to the ear, as was the case with the educated 
audiences of the seventeenth century, bat to the eye. Hence 
all conventions on the stage gradually gave way to a repre- 
sentation which was as nearly as possible that of actual 
life.* The scanty stage-directions in certain plays of 

' Diderot, in De la Poiaie dramatiqae, holds the same view. 

> Pp. 30 and SB. 

* There are maoj eztunpIeB giren of the eSeot of this illaeion. At a per- 
fonnaiiae of L'artitti Infartani in tTS8, when the finonoier ia retased by 
Augiliqne and hec parentB, Bomeone called oat from the ' Seooodes loges,* 
' Cest biea fait.*— Pet. Bibl. da liiOtru. torn. t. 
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Comeille * and Racine ' develop into the detailed directioPB 
we find in DidOTot and Meroier. In fact Diderot, some years 
before he producea ius tirst play^nad framed hia conception 
of it : 'La perfection d'un spectacle ccmsiste dons rimita- 
tion si exacte d'nne action que te spectatenr, tromp6 sans 
interruption, s'imagine assister k racti(m m&me.' ' 

The spectacular effect is then connected with the wish 
to draw the interest of the audience over the footlights and 
on to the boards. The idea is not ctmiined to the ose of 
appropriate scenery : ' pantomime,' or expressive though 
silent movement and gesture, comes in to reinforce the 
effect on the eye. ' Pantomime ' is in fact the spectacular 
expression of action and emotion. Thus the 'entre-actea 
pantomimes ' invented by Beaumarctuus in EugSnie are 
intended to provide that the spectator shall be, as Diderot 
had suggested, ' tromp6 sfms interruption,' for on thb 
continued illusion depended the success of his drame. Long . 
waits between scenes are fatal to refdistic treatment.* / 

In cases where the actual plot-intereet waa slight, and 
the play much more definitely a spectacle than a drama, 
recourse was had to the grouping of the characters to form 
suggestive ' tableaux,' and also to the introduction of music 
into the play itself. Plays of this type were of the ' vaude- 
ville ' character : and the most characteristic examples 
were the adaptations of Gotdoni's Italian comedies, the 
adaptations of English plays,' and the plays verging on light 
opera which were produced during the period of Revolution.' 

A new genre, which was more decidedly operatic, though 
with elements of dramA and comedy, was produced by 
Sedaine and others with the co-operation of musicians such 
as Duni, Philidor and Gr^try. Thb waa a most graceful 
and charming genre, and originated in light opera composed 
(usually on the theme of The King and the MiU^ of Mans- 
field) for the entertainment of the court in the pre-Revolu- 
tion period.^ An example of this genre is Rousseau's 

■ CUonire. ■ EiOier, Athalit. ■ Let Bijoux InduereU. 

* The Fienob stage has alwayB avoidad tlie incongmoiu mnsto betireen 
the acts whioh pnnDtosteB on En^iah pky. 

■ Suoh SB Foiiuinet'B Ton Jontt. * Saoh «b Ifftrmontera Sytvaiti. 

* See A. Jallien, La Cow et Fopka Mw Xohm ZVI. 
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Le Devin dtt ViBage. Between 1171 jiidJ780,whe^rfm*n« 
proper snfiered an eclipse, there were many experiments of 
tluBlind. Another was also dne to Boossean, that ie, his pre- 
sentation of the story of Pygmalion in a kind of monoI<^ae 
supported by an orchestra with a background of appropriate 
soenery. Grimm ^ notes the effect : — ' Pygmaiion prend 
avec fureur, et la eingnlarit^ da spectacle est un puissant 
aiguillon poor le public' 

In 1780 the Com^e It^ienne was allowed not only to 
produce French plays such as those of Marivaiiz, leave for 
which had been ti^en away for some years, but also to 
produce the light operas mentioned above. Baring the 
actual period of revolution light opera degmerated into 
melodrama, especially after 1791, when the proclamation of 
the liberty of the stage did away with all copyright five 
years after the death of an author, and allowed anytme who 
wished to exercise it, the freedom to produce a play. That 
freedom was, however, greatly curtailed by the censor, tmd 
after 1791, though there was the appearance of liberty, the 
political necessities of the government controlled all draniatic 
production. Thus the bourgeois element gave way dnrii^ 
the Napoleonic period to mihtary hero-worship, and was 
saoceeded at the Restoration by plays with a monarchical 
tendency. 

' Corr. Lm. zi. p. ISB. 
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(o) FLA.Y3 ACTED BEFORE THE FrBNCH CoUBT m TBS LAST 
DATa OF THE MONABCST. 

(6) PoPULAB Republican Pu.rs. 

(c) La Joum^ dee Dupes, PifiiOE tbaoi-politi-comhitje. 

(d) Chbonological Table. 



(a) FLAYS ACTED BEFOBE THE FBENCH CODBT IN THE LAST 
DAYS OF THE MONABCHT. 

The quick reflection of political life in France oa the atage 
which is noticeable all thiongh her dramatic history, has 
a great interest to the student of the revolution of 1789. 
The history of eighteenth-century Btage production shows 
that public opinion, as exhibited in the attitude of the 
parterre, expressed the forces of democracy and not as in 
the seventeenth century the feeling of a literary clique. 
If the play produced did not suit the opinion of the moment, 
words were twisted out of their natural sense and made to 
bear oth^ politically suitable interpretations, while if the 
tone was radically unsympathetic to the populace, the play 
was damned and the actors hissed ofi the stage.* Tragedy, 
comedy, and the opera went on all through the years of 
Revolution, and the opera was only closed for a rare moment 
at the height of the Terror, when the spangled dancers were 
turned back and the doors shut at the news of the death of 

> ' Cest slnil qne le pabHo «e Tengs en oertalnea ooouioiu : il n'teonta 
jdna Idh Tun qne pont Kuair oenx dont il pent ditoonier le lens et le rendre 
ftppUnbte & see Niathdmee.'— Uwider, TMaau de Pari*, Ix. pp. 8iS-M9. 
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Marat.i Up to 1769, whiletheComt waaatTersailleB,pUyB 
were acted before the King and Queen both there and at 
Pans, while the visit to Fontainebleaa in December of each 
year was an occasion tar testing new plays bef we their 
public production in the capital. Until Marie Antoinette 
became Queen these new plays were heard in a conrteons 
but dead silence ; but she decided to allow applause, uid 
thus a success at Fontainebleaa became a real teet of the 
way a play would be received at Paris. The police censor- 
ship waa exercised over terolutiooary lines such as thoeo 
which occtured in Voltaire's Brvtus* and also reflected the 
King's desire not to have any scene verging on impropriety 
put upon the stage. It appears that this was his real 
objection to Le Manage de Figaro, while the Queen was 
interested in the political character of the play, and herself 
encouraged and allowed free criticism of any drama. 

Of the four types of dramatic work in vogue in the 
eighteenth century — tragedy, comedy, drame and the opera — ■ 
it was trf^edy which expressed the serious deeire (^ the 
nation for r^orm togettier with its monarchical ideal; 
comedy which reflected the changing condition of society ; 
drame which gave effect both to philosophical theories uid 
to the emotions and ideals of the middle class. As dnune 
v' became general, with Diderot and Morcier, both tragedy 
and comedy began to share in its characteristics ; tr^edy 
swerved from the classical form and became historical uid 
romantic, comedy included an appeal to feeling, while the 
approach of the Revolution produced plays with a political 
tendency treated satirically by Beaumarchais and by his 
enemy Be^asse. In 1789 D'Harleville's Monsieur de Crac, 

' Jnly 13. 1793. 

* Voltaiie'a tngedy, (Bdipe, written h early m 1718, wm ftlretdy nvohi- 
tionaiy in tone. It ftttAoked kinga and priests, the hum of btality Mid the 
iuunortAl Oods ; uid the long Eeriea of pkjs whiob followed (Edipt had their 
politioaJ allnrione, and not only trignalised the demoontio moTsment, bat 
helped to huteo it. Brutvt (1730) Mid La Mori d& CUar (1743) were two of 
the moit important playg in thii eeriee from the point of Tiew of politioa] 
prophecy. 

.Bniliu, Aot TV. m. B; 

■ Et que la teire avone, an bruit de sea ezidoits. 
Qua le aort de mon iMig eat de Tainore lea ioi«.' 
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a small piece full of fast and joyous fun, was the only reia.1 
success (^ the year : in the height of the Terror the pastoral 
play Abel by Legonv^ soothed the minds of a Parisian 
audience : but these plays Trere intended to distract and had 
no poUtical tendency. The pcditical satires, though not as a 
rule good in their plot and construction, are those which will 
mainly interest the student c^ the Berolution. 

Comedy itself was developing on the political side. 
The aristocratic comedy in which the servants played the 
farcical parts had begun to go out of fashion in the eight- 
eenth century. Either serious drama was x>erfomied, in 
which the scenes were laid in middlenjlass life and the 
nobility and court were ignored, or the comedy produced 
represented the servants as graduaUy getting the upper 
hand over their masters. The valet, instead of being the 
traditional butt of the piece, gradnaUy acquired a name, 
individual character and a share in the plot. Instead of 
being called L'Olive, or L'Epine, or some similar generic 
name, he is Merlin, or Fasquin, or Crispin, or Frontin, the 
character varying in each case. Though capable of devotion 
to hia masto? he is a person of boundless impertiuence who 
serves hia own interest. By the time that Beaumarchais 
b^an to write, the times were ripe for the appearance 
of Figaro, the valet-maHre, who is the central character 
in all his ptays, find can be literally said to represent the 
tiera-Uat just rising into prominence at the time of the 
callii^ of the j^tata Qfyiiraux. 

All Beaumarchais' plays combine the idea of the 
exaltation of the middle and lower classes with depreciation 
of the traditional methods of society, especially as shown 
in the persons of the King and courtiers. Historians of 
the period hardly ev«r make any allusion to the coming 
democratic forces as expressed in the drama, though they 
quote the famous description of the growth of scandal 
fnnn Le Manage de Figaro ; but Beaumarchais himself knew 
that his plays would have an effect on p<^ties. 

The history of the opera is closely connected with that 
of the Court. Between the years 1780 and 1790 there seems 
to have been a story of obscure intrigue which involved 
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them both. The Queen had under her special protecticHi 
the Italian eotnpoeer Sacchini, and this musician tc^eth^ 
with Salieri and Piccinni were the nnhappj objecte of the 
hatred and rivalry of the party of Gluch. In 1781 Sacchini 
was presented to the Queen at Trianon, and heard Glnck'a 
tphigSnie en Tauride, on which the Queen and the Emperor 
Joseph, then staying with her, ashed his opinion. From 
that time onwards every efiort was made to frustrate 
Sacchini's career, and the ' Snrintendant des Menus Pledsirs,* 
the two brothers La Fert^, and the committee of the Opera, 
made a combination to defeat his work and embarrass the 
Queen. They even went so far as to quote the Queen in a 
letter desiring Sacchini's work to take precedence of others 
in the ' repertoire.* The malitnous intention was evident, 
but Marie Antoinette had no idea of giving up her own 
prefer^ices, and at the same time would not sufEer her dignity 
to be attacked. She therefore brought La Fert^ to book 
and made him apologize for mistaking and misquoting her. 
The i>er8i8tence with which she tracked down the conspiracy 
and seized little external indications of what was wrong 
showed how alive she was to her difficult position. The 
Queen had acquired the right of uttering the last word in 
matters concerning music and the stage,^ and was insistent 
that it should be attended to and might not be misquoted.* 
She demanded that Sacchini's opera Senaud should be re- 
hearsed at the time agreed upon, though all the factions of 
the Op6ra were against it ; and she commanded a special 
representation of his Dardanua at Trianon in 1784, and 
insisted on its being given afterwards at Paris. There 
came a time, however, in 1786, when even the Queen could 
not hold out against the force of public opinion. Berton, 
a pupil of Sacchini, narrates the fact : 

' The fiiuuioei of the Opera were sabsidiBed by the King. 

' Het methoda vere lometimes expeditious ftnd fnnk in the eitTem«. 
When Ia Fert^ aiked to be allowed to jostdfj himself to her, Cuapaii, her 
Seeretary, wrote that the Queen would never Donaent to read Buch a tUMi of 
scrawled mauUBOript : ' lanunBneoonaentirajainuB&IjretaiitdegnffoniiBgM'i 
while when La Fertj went on to deny what he had written, Cunpan relied 
that he could not ask the Qaeen to believe Bhe had not read what she reall; 
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' La reine Marie Antoinette, qui aimait et caltiTait lea 
arts, avait promis h Sacchini qvCCEdipe serait te premier 
ouTTage qa*on repr^senterait but le th^&tre de la cour, au 
voyage de Fontainebteau. Sacchini nous avait fait part 
de cette bonne nouvelle et continuait k se trouver, Belon 
son usage, snr le passage de Sa Majesty, qui, en sortant 
de I'office dirin, I'invitait k passer dans son salon de Musique. 
L& elle prenait plaisir k entendre quelques-uns des beaux 
morceaux d'Arvire ef Evelina. Ayant remarqu^ que, 
plusieurs dimanohes de suite, la reine semblait ^viter sea 
regards, Sacchini, tonrment^, inquiet, se plaga un jour si 
ostensiblement devant Sa Majesty qu'elle ne put se dispenser 
de lui adresser la parole, Elle le re^ut dans le salon de 
Musique et lui dit d'une voix 6muo : " Hon cher Sacchini, 
on dit que j'accorde trop de faveur aux strangers. On m'a 
si vivement sollicit^ de faire repr^nter, au lien de Totre 
(Edvpe, la Phidre de M. LemoLne, que je n'ai pu m'y refuser. 
Vous Toyez ma position, pardonnez-moi I " ' 

Sacchini went sway to Paris and could not contain his 
grief. Three months later he was dead, and his opera of 
Arvire et Evelina was left unfinished. The Queen in 1788 
ordered Piccinni to finish it, bat the actors at the Opera 
were indignant that the honour should be bestowed on 
another Italian, and Piccinni dared not contest the point, for 
had not the actors burnt Bousseau in ef^y not so long ago 
merely for daring to criticise modem Erench music I Therefore 
the conductor of the band wrote the final scenes, and appar- 
ently no one at Court asked if they were Piccinni's or not. 

Erom the year 1783 onwards groups of plays were 
performed before the King, Queen, and Court which had 
a very definite political bearing. In addition to the plays 
of Beaumarchois the following list will supply allusitms of 
some interest. 

In 1783 a parody of Shakespeare's Lear by Pariseau 
was played : and it was intended to show that even a King 
was helpless before the forces of the world and of nature : 

' Je n'ai pas un ami ; cependant j'Mais roi,* says Lear, 
and he is mocked in the following lines :— 

' Pbilosophons k I'air sur ce terrible orage. — On est roi,— 
o'est ^gal,— tu vols,— il pleut sur vous.' 
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In the sune year, 1783, Le Fdvie's play Eliaabeih de 

France waa censored by the police, but acted ^vately. 
Grimm (Corr. litt. ii. 388-9) says : 

' Un des endroits de la tragidie qoi a 6Ui le pins applaudi, 
et qui I'a m6me iti Avee one affectation fort indiscrete, 
IIUU8 encore plus diplac^, c'eet la 10900 qoi Philippe donne 
k la reine de s'occuper k plaire, et de loi laisser le soin de 
rdgner ...* 

In 1 786 the play of Numa PompUivs by Florian was acted 
before the Conrt, It waa clearly intended to refer to the 
episode of the diamond necklace and to surest that the 
Cardinal had every ezcnse for his mistake when he met 
Oliva in the Boaquet. Grimm's review of the play is aa 
follows : 

* Ce qa'il y a de pins singuHer dans ce roman po6tiqne, 
c'est la reconnaifwance d'Anais boob le voile mystirienx de 
la nymphe £gerie : maia je ne sais si cette id^ part^trs 
fort heuieuse, k molns qu'on n'y cherche quelque motif 
secret, comme celui de justifier I'^trange m^priae de M. le 
Cardinal de Bohan. Aurait-il voaln nous prouver que 
puisqu'un prince aossi sage, aussi ^lair6 que Numa Pom- 
pilius a bien au prendre la petite Anais, avec laqaelle il 
avait v^n plusieors moia, qu'il 6tait snr le point d'^ponser, 
pour une nymphe, pour une divinity destinto k fedre le 
bonheur des Bomains, M. le Cardinal pent bien avoir piis, 
la nuit, dans les bosquets de VersaUIes, une demoiselle 
Oliva poor une peraonne auguste I ' 

It waa probably slightly in defence of the sitoation that 
the Queen, when asked to give her opinion of the play, 
pronounced it insipid : 

' £n tisant Numa* disait I'autre jour la reine au baron 
de Besenval, * il m'a sembI6 que je mangeais de la aoupe an 
lait.' 

1785 the Queen went to see the play MuslapHa, 
chief incident waa a great rush of the crowd to 
nque and assert their pow». Afterwards ahe 
I extreme interest : 
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* La manidre donfc on avait trajtd oe sujet la'avait tant 
int^ress^e, je favone, qae je ne oroyais pas qn'il ffit possible 
de m'int^resser encore davantage.' 

In 1786 a ' comMie-^piBodique ' by Sedaine, Le Marchand 
d'esprit et le Marduind de M^moire, was represented at the 
Th6&tre de rAmbigu-Comique. The treatment is frankly 
satirical, and is reminiscent of Voltaire's attacks on Leibniz. 
Momua, who has been driven from earth, returns as a 
merchant and meets * L'homme k projets * who has plans 
for reforming the world. He explains himself thus : 

'Sans doute, j'at fait oe que j'ai dA faire— L'homme 
ordinaire voit le bien et le mal, et laisse lee ohoses oomme 
elles sent. L'homme de g^nie t&che de reprimer I'un et 
d'ajouter i, I'autre, en cherchant k dteouvrir le mienx. J'y 
travaille, depuis cinquante-trois ans. Sciences, Morale, 
Pohtique, j'ai tout 6tudi^, tout calculi. J'ai approfondi 
toutes les causes, j'ai multipli^ les effets, en diminuant 
les moyens ; enfin. Messieurs, j'ai prouv^ que tout est mal, 
que tout pourrait etre bien, qn'il falloit seulement tout 
renverser, et que la chose 6toit faisable.' 

Momus notes that in the condition of society at the time 
such a person may fail, or make a temporary success of an 
impossible plan. In the following scene a woman comes in, 
in conversation with an abb^, and Momus ironically addresses 
her, blaming the women of fashionable life for the evils and 
inequahty of the time : 

' En un mot, si la coquetterie est la cause d'une fonle 
de d^ordres ... c'est la faute de Plutus, qui ne prodigue 
pas les richeases k ceuz qui sayent en faire un si bel usage, et 
jamais la faute des femmea, qui doivent donner tons leura 
instans aux plaisirs sans prendre la peine d'ouvrir les yeux 
sur ce qu'il pourrait ootlter k qui il appartiendra.' 

Sedaine's irony is next turned on the stage itself, on the 
carelessness of actors, and the absence of wit in the vriters, 
since they fear the effects of attacking social evils and 
fdlies. His own play is itself a refutation of his theme : 
and it is evident that the anxiety of the times would lead 
to plainer speech in the theatres. 
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In 1787 Beatunarchais* opera Tarare, -mth mosio by 
Salieri, was played before the Court. Even more strongly 
than the Barbier de Seville and the Mariage de Figaro the 
new opera attacked the ezistii^; order of things and the 
institution of monarchy. 

The Queen had promieed to be present at the first repre- 
sentation of Tarare, but she gave way to remonstrances, and 
seeing that she might do harm by seeming to authorise 
Beaumarchais' words by her presence, she remained at 
Versailles. 

There wrae other incidents in 1787. One was the per- 
formance of Doigni du Ponceau's AntigoTte. Here four lines 
were suppressed by the police because of the danger to 
public feeling : 

'CEfiOIT. 

IjCs grands Font approuv^, ponrrait-U vous d^laire ? 
Voaa avez vu le peuple ob^ et se taire. 

H^ON. 

La Toix do coortisan sontient d'injustes lois I 
Qaand le peuple se tait, U condamne ses rois.' 

In the same year Le Roi Thdodore, an opera by Faisiello, 
was given at Versailles. Theodore in the play was ex- 
pressing distress, when a person in the parterre cried out 
' Que n'assemblez-Tous les notables 1 * The Queen, who was 
present, forbade any notice to be taken of the ofiEraider or 
any punishment inflicted. 

In 1788 Chabimon put upon the stage the comedy of 
Le Faux noble, but in spite of its challenging title the play 
failed because the States-General were about to assemble, 
and the people, recognismg that the King had kept his pro 
mise, would not look on patiently while the nobility and 
royjdty were treated with derision. As Grimm says, ' (ils) 
ont para voir avec indignation I'ezc^ de favilissement 
dans lequel on osfut lui presenter un grand seigneur.' The 
idol of monarchy may have been broken, but the people 
were not ready to see the emblems of the ancient system 
treated with anything but respect. 

The year of the Bevdution, 1789, was marked by several 
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more direct attempts to warn the King and Queen of their 
danger. D'Harleville, who owed his eorty success to the 
Queen and to the good offices d Meidsme Campan, and who, 
in an early play, L'Optimiate, had treated with gentle irony 
the opinions of the Encyclopaedists, wrote in the summer of 
that year a play called Lea Chdteaux en Eapagne in which he 
eatirised the false security of the Court, and parodied the 
hopeful feeling of the nation and the belief in a political 
Utopia.* 

A severe warning is uttered in the play : ' K I were 
King,' says the actor, 

* Je choisirais d'abord un ministre honnSte homme, 
Le choiz est bientot fait quand le public le nomme.* 

A play by Puys^gur, written in the 8th year of the 
Republic, gave an account of the prisons during that dan- 
gerous time ; of the element of tragic chance in the so- 
called trials, and of the alternate cruelty and venality of the 
judges. Nothing more terrible could well have been uttered 
as a warning, but it was not only the maker of political plays 
who spoke clearly to the facts of the destroyed monarchy, 
and the Terror to come. The message of the tragedies 
played in these fateful years was even more clear than that 
of the comedies. 

The first imp<«lant play of Marie-Joseph Ch^nier (1764- 
1811) Charles IX mi VEcole dea Roia (1788) was produced 
some months cmly after the taking of the Bastille, ukd as 
Gh^nier was a pcjitician as well as a man of letters it was 
inevitable that the play should bear some mark of his views. 

In the dedication to the Kii^ which precedes the play, 
Ch^nier asks the King to accept his frank statement of the 
responsibilities of kingship : 

* Permets qu'une voiz libre, k I'^uit^ soumise, 
Au nom de tes sujete te parle avec franchise : — 
Pr&te k la visnt^ ton anguste soutien, 
Et, las des conrtisans, teoute un citoyen/ 

> See pp. SI, 32. 
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Tbe Jf pttre Didieatoire oontaina » warm i^tpeal to the 
King to be presmt at the play : 

' Ah I venez an ThMtie de la Nation qnand on re- 
OT^eente Charles IX \ toos entiendiez lea acclamations dee 
Franfais : Tons verreK cooler lenn larmea de tendresse : 
T0U8 joniies de renthonsiasnie qae tos vertms leor inapirent ; 
et rautenr patriote recaeillera le ploa bean fruit de son 
traTail.' 

The indications in the play itself were meant to be clear. 
The oontinoal insistence on the family name of Bonrbon, 
and the topical allosions, pat the moral beyond a doubt.' 
The following extracts will [srove the point : 

* VoDB ne pr^tendez pas imiter, je Tespdre, 
Ces rois qui, sur le trone, ^Sves du vnlgEure 
Font rigner tont I'amaa des superstitions, 
Enfonts qui du sonuneil gardent les pasraons, 
Et qui, BUT les projets qn'on songe leor inspire 
Bisquent, fc teur r^veil, le destin d'un empiie.' ' 

And the duel between Charles and Catherine : 

' Chablbs. Immoler tout nn people ! ' 
CATHBaiiTB. II s'^t de r^igner.* ' 

Or this: 

'Chablbs, 
Cependant je ne puis conoevoir ais^ment 
Comment le Boi des rois, le Dieu juste et clement, 
Devenant tout h. coup sanguinaire et perflde, 
Peut ainsi commander la fraude et Thomicide, 
Comment il peut vouloir qu'& Tombre de la paix 
tJn roi verse h, longs flots le sang de ses sujets.'* 

Or this, the last apostrophe cA Henri to Oiarlra : 

' Et, quand la mort viendra frapper votre jeunesse, 
Vous chercherez partout des yeux consolateurs ; 
Et Yous verrez, non plus vos indignes flatteors, 

1 A8BTeBult,thepapeTCBlledL««JMtioIulu>n«ieParumIT92freel7alIiided 
to the Queen aa ' H6dioi«-Aut«iitett«,' and the Cooit ma MMtnaed (rf wiahing 
to repeat the muiaore of St. Bartholsmew'a Daj. 

■ Act I. K. 2. * Act n. ao. 1. * Act IL m. 2. 
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MaiB de TO0 attentate r^ponvaotable image, 

Mais Totre lit de xaart entonr^ de carnage, 

Et TOtre nom royal k I'opprobre livr^, 

Et r^rael eapplioe auz m^chanto prdpar^. 

Vons r^pandrez alon des larmes impuissantee ; 

Vous g^mirez: da fond des tombee mena9anteB 

Un cri s'dldveia vers le ciel offene^; 

Et Toos rendrez le sang que toob avez vers^.'' 

Coligni, in the play, oppoaes to the evil oomuels <d 
Catherine the ide^ d kinship : 

' Sachons, U en est temps, tout oser, tout oonnaftre, 
Et qu'& la Toix d'un roi vraiment digne de l'6tre, 
Le commerce et les arts, trop longtemps n^flig^, 
Pu mea concitoyens ne soient plus outrage. 

L'OcSan r^era le destin de la terre ; 

Le paisible commerce enfantera la guerre ; 

Mais, ramenant lea rois h leurs vraie int^rdts, 

Le besoin dp commerce enfantera la pais ; 

Et cent peuplee rivaux de gloire et d'industrie, 

tJnis et rapproch^ n'auront qu'une patrie. 

Le plaisir, instruifiant par la voix lee beaux-arts, 

Embellira la vie au »ein de nos remparts. 

Ah I de cet heureuz jour qui ne luit pas encore, 

Bu Tibre & la Tamise on entrevoit Taarore. 

L'art de multiplier, d'Memifier I'eepnt, 

D'offrir k tons lee yenx tout ce qui fat terit, 

Renouvelle le monde, et dans I'Europe enti^, 

D^j& de tons cot^ disperse la lumidre ; 

L'audace enfin succMe k la timiditd, 

Le d^eir de connaitre 4 la or^ulitd. 

Ce qui fut dteid^ maintenant s'examine 

Et vers nous pas k pas la raison s'ochemine. 

La voix des pr^jug^ se fait moins boater, 

L'esprit hmnain s'^claire ; il commence h donter. 

C'eet anx sidcles fntors de consommer Toavn^. 

Quelque jour nos FrEm^ais, si grands par le courage, 

Exempts du faoatisme et des dtssensionB, 

Pourront servir en tout d'exemple aux nations.* * 
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And again : 

' Evitez les malheora des roia trop complaisanta, 
Ne laiflsez point sans oesse au ^ des courtlsanja 
Errer de main en main rautorit^ BuprSme ; 
Ne CToyez qae votre &me, et r^gnez par vooB-m^e ; 
Et si de T08 sajets voos d^eirez I'amonr, 
Soyez roi de la France, et non de votre ooor. 
Que sons de iustes lois le people enfin resfHre ; 
II fait par Bes travaox I'dclat de Totre eminre, 
II onltive noB ohampa, il defend nos rempartB : 
Mais un voile ennemi voos cache & bob regards : 
Mais, tandis qu'il se plaint, eon monarque aommeille, 
Et ses oris rarement vont jusqu'Ji votre oreille.' ^ 

Tc^ther with the attack on absolute monarchy we have 
an attack on Borne, for Ch^nier saw very clearly the part 
that the Chiirch had played in oppressing the people, and 
inflaming party spirit and prodacing wars of religion : 

' Faut'il noos dtonner si les peuples lass^. 
Sons riuflezible joug taut de fois terrassSs, 
Par les d^rets de Rome assassin^ sans cease, 
B^ qu'on oaa contre elle appuyer leur falblesae, 
Bientdt dans la r^fonne ardens & ae jeter, 
D'an pontife oppresaeux ont voulu s'^oarter.' ' 

The (Edipe Roi by M.-J, Ch^er is an intereatii^ contrast 
to Voltaire's treatment of the sasna subject. Ch^er used 
this play as he did that of Charles IX to recall the King 
of France to his duty as patriot-king. The threats used by 
the high priest to (Edipe aie changed in view of this context : 

* Soyez encore ORdipe, et sauves vos sajets ; 
Pour nous avec les dieux que la terre conspire ; 
Ou bientdt, roi ou non, vous n'aurez plus d'empire.' ' 

The people are then recalled by the King to their 
allegiance : 

* Ecoutez, retenez, rappelez-vouB sons cesse 
Les ordres, les Bwmens, les voauz de votre rtu.* * 
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The appeal is to eqtiity beyond the private interest of 
King or people. 

In the dialogue between (Edipe uid Crdon (the latter is 
represented as BeU-saorifioing and self -controlled), <Edipe 
says : 

' Voos d^sobdissez anz Tolont^ d'un roi ? * 
and CMon answers : 

' Qui, son ponvoir n'est rien, sSpard de la loi.' ^ 

Finally CEdipe calls on the Thebans, and Crton acquiesces : 

' C'est moi qui les appelle, 

Nos liberty, nos jours, ne sont pas votre bien, 

Vons Stes roi de Thdbes, et j'en suis citoyen.' * 

Cheer's other tragedies, Fitielon, Cyrus, Caiua Oraechiis, 
followed Charles IX, and a line in the latest tragedy, ' dea 
lois et non do sang,' was greatly applauded by the people, 
who saw in it Cheer's political creed. 

If in the early port of the eighteenth century the ideal 
of the stage was the enlightenment of the people, at the ^d 
of the century it was desired to teach a dying monarchy 
what were the opportunities it had lost ; and it is difficult 
to avoid great surprise at the blindness of Louis XVI and 
his Queen to a message so clearly conceived and so frankly 
ottered. 

In Februuy 1790 Bousin's Louis XII was played, and 
was found to be full of allusions to oontemporaiy events : 

* Kotre oapitaine & la suite de la garde nationale a vouln 
plier Phistoire de son h^os k tous les ^vdnemens du jour ; 
k la prise de la BastiUe, & I'insurrection de la bou^eoisie, 
au r61e int^ressant que joue M. le Marquis de Lafayette, 
figurd dans la pidce par le brave ChevaUer Bayard.' ' 

In the same year Le Priaomptueux ou VHeurevx Imagin- 
aire, by Fabre d'Eglantine, renewed the iroi^ of Lee Chdteaux 
en Espagne, and Voltaire's Brutus was recalled to the stage. 
The words of Brutus, 

* Je mourrai comme toi, 
Vengenr du nom Romain, libre encore et sans Boi,' 

> Aot in. to. 2. > Aot H M. 2. * Oiimm, Corr. LM. 
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provoked a Btorm of hisses and applanee. Finally a man 
sliouted ' Qnoi I Ton ne veut done plus de monarchie &i 
France t Qa*eet-oe que veut dire ' Vive le Roi I * ? ' The 
feeling vas contagions and in a momoit everyaoo had 
e^miiig Dp and was shouting ' Vive le Roi I ' It was the last 
outbreak of public loyalty to the monarcl^ in France. 



(&) FOFOIAB BBFD3LICAK FLATS 

Among the plays which were produced immediately 
before the year 1789, none had so great a vogue as Ch^i^r'e 
CharUa IX. It was played again and again, and acted as 
an outlet for the Revolutionary spirit, which found its 
justification in the sentiments of the play. Cheer's 
T^ire partly covers the same ground, but was not printed 
till after the death of the author. During the years of 
Revolution the plays which bad a political significance were 
not very numerous.^ Any assembly of peopk was liable to 
be riotous, and the only performances that escaped moleeta- 
tion were comparatively colourless plays at the Com^die or 
the Op^a. Such were D'Harleville's Monaieur de Croc, 
Legouv^'s Ahd, and the many musical plays or operettas 
of the period. One writer of op^ettas, however, Monvol, 
produced in 1791 a drame called Les VicHmea CUAiriea, 
which expresses the anti-clerical side of the Revolntian 
spirit, a spirit that bad already been shown when the 
Constituent Assembly in 1780 refused to recogmse Catholi- 
cism, and suppressed monastic orders. Monv^'s drame was 
then certain of success. A very large proportion of the 

* Oerttkfn pl»ya wUob symbolictJly npreieDtod the Bevofaition ahoold, 
however, be mentjoned : L'Anntt 1789, by N. de Bonneville, Mid La franet 
regtnirU, hy J. B. Ch*iUMid. The«e plaTS ftre in the fonu of ft pageant, or 
Bevolatioiiftry f£t« on the abtge, Mid bftTe no dnunfttio v«liie. All the olutno- 
ten repiesent ftbetnot idea*. The loweit stftge in tbfa type of pttgeaut na 
leftobed in ITM when La petipkt tt k» roit ou la trUniMoi it la Aiuon m* per* 
formed. Here the Virtoei appeftred on the itoge flftoked by btuta of Rouase*!), 
Mant, Le Felletier and Bnitua. (Welschinger, Lt TMUrc dt la Riaihtion, 
p. 206.) With the azoaption of two utonymoDa piftya In defenoe of Marie 
Antoinette ftod Madame EUaabeth, the playa of the period attacked the 
monarchy, the nobility and the clergy, and they owed all their popularity to 
their aympathy with the hatred of the people for their ancient in 
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clergy had refused to tak9 the oath imposed upon them, 
imd it was to the lasting regret of the King, Louis XVI, 
that the dissentients were not supported by what little 
influence remained to the monarchy. 

The story told of the attack made on Pdre Laurent in 
the play by a person in the audience, who professed to see 
a likeness to his former superior in the convent, (though 
the incident was probably itself staged for a purpose,) proves 
that in the drame before us the law which prevailed in the 
conditions of eighteenth-century drama applied strongly 
to Monvel's play. The relation between the Bt^;e and the 
house was so close that in moments (A excitement the 
audience' joined in the action on the boards, and itself 
became, as it were, a chorus to the play. Lea Victimea 
Cloitries, though a ' pidce & th^,' is inteieeting because it 
places on the stage an external conflict, between the secular 
and cloistral life, and an internal conflict in the minds of 
the two principal characters, Dorval and Eugenie. P^ 
Laurent is their evil genioa. He is opposed by Francheville, 
by the old servant Heard, and by Pdre Louis, while Madame 
de St. Alban, Francheville's sister and the moth^ of Eug^e, 
is a tool in his hands. The play ends with the release of the 
two lovers, and the popular approval bestowed on Fdre Louis, 
who has been the means of freeing them, and who breaks 
the chains which bound him to the cloister. 

From 1791 onwards the history of the stage was affected 
by the decree of January 1 3th of tiiat year, which gave leave 
to any individual to set up and direct a theatre under the 
control of the municipaUty. The result was to destroy 
the literary standard of the drama, which had been kept up 
by the Opera and the Com^die fran9aise, and to open the 
way for a number of popular experiments that were political 
in character. 

During the two years 1791-3 the history of the Revolu- 
tion was rapid and intense. It was not reflected on the 
stage, for the actors of the Ccmi^e fran9aise only produced 
light pieces, such as D'Harleville's Monsieur de Crac, or 
repeated MoUSre's plays, with the object (rf amusing the 
audience or lulling it into security, Picard's two plays. 
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Let SiupedB and Androa, failed because they had a ]>oUtical 
view and satiiised the eztremists. One play, however, 
Laya's* L'Ami (tea Lois, was a manifesto cS. the Girondist 
party, and apposed at the same time so strongly to the 
popular taste that it was suppressed by the Commune. 
This was not done without rioting. The trial of Louis XVI 
was going on at the time, and the Commune was determined 
to avoid anything which might develop a strong and mode- 
rate puMio opinion. The people, however, supported by 
the Conseil Municipal, insisted on the representation of the 
play, and it was not until armed force intOTvened that the 
performances were stopped and the actors thrown into 
prison. 

The author himself acknowledges that his play ia a 
satire, and he reverts to the old form of comedy in verse. 
His object is expressed in a speech by Forlis, one of the 
characters' : 

* Mais si vous entendez par ce mot ' I'homme sage, 
Citoyen par le ccBur plus que par le langage. 
Qui centre I'intrigant defend la vMtd, 
En dut-il perdre en peu de popularity, 
Sert, sachant I'estimer, et parfois lui d^plaire 
Le peuple pour le peuple, et non pour le salaire, 
Patriote, et non pas de ceux-l&. dont la voix 
Va crier Liberti jusqu'au plus haut d^ toits, 
Mais de ceuz qui sans bruit, sans parti, sans syst^mes, 
Pr^hent toujours la loi qu'Us rrapectent enz-m^mes. 
Si fuir les factions, c'est Stre mod^, 
De cette injure alors j'ai droit d'Stre honor^ I '* 

He shows the motive of self-interest in the extreme 
party which has nothing to lose, and discloses the atmosphere 
of suspicion and treachery which reigns everywhere when the 
men in power use force for their own purposes and not for 
the sake of their country. The portrait of Robespierre in 
the character of Nomophage was close in its characterisation. 
The people in 1793 had suffered sufficiently to recognise 

' Aot in. BO. 3. 
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where the evil lay, and they rejoiced in the sentimentB that 
conclude L'Ami dea lots : 

'Vous nouB montrez bi bien, 
Que le seul honnfite homme est le vrai citoyen.' ^ 

The vein of irony and the defence of the moderate party 
connect this play with a satire which was not written to 
be acted, though it was in the form of a drama. La 
Joumie dea Dupes has an intereet that is mainly historical, 
and it had little or no opportunity of infiuencing public 
opinion. It was printed anonymously, the author being 
probably Bergasse. The problem of the authorship and the 
historical allusions are considered later.' 

The use of satire is the strongest characteristic of the 
work of the writers who in the period 1793-1800 succeeded 
in gaining the ear of the people.' Two days after the 
execution of Marie Antoinette, a ' proph^tde en prose,' Le 
Jugemmt Dernier dea Boia, by Marfchal, was put on the 
stage. Its motto wets ' Tandem I ... ' ' 

The author explains in the preface that he is heaping 
ridicule on kings in revei^ for the ridicule expended in 
earlier days on the ' peuple souverain.' As in Za Journie 
dea Dupes savages appear on the stage. Kings are treated 
as ' brigands couronn^.* A volcanic island is chosen for 
their place of exile, where they find an old man who has 
suffered all the injuries possible under the ancien regime. 
' TJn sans-colotte * Ejteaks to the old man : 

' ... Tn vas les voir tons tci, im ponrtant excepts. 

Le vmLLABD. 

Et pourquoi cette exception ? lis n'ont jamais gaere 

]nieux valu les uns que les autres. 
Lb sans-ottlottb. 

Tu as raison ... excepts un, parce que nous I'avons 

guiUotind.' 

1 Act V. M. «. ■ Pp. 205-231. 

■ It shonld be noted tiittt by the decree of Angmt 2, IT93, ' patriotio ' 
pUya were definitely enooniftged by the ConTention, uid, in practice, oUuioal 
oomedj and tiagedj irere banned. 

* See Lonis HoUnd, Thidtn de la Sivolutiim, Introdnotion, p. 23. 
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Such Bavage irony proTed impoerable on the stage, and 
the last sentence was omitted in perfcomance. 

The 8oT«ceign8 of Europe, all caricatuied to excess, 
qoarrel with one another in this play, and are finally 
exterminated by a volcanic eruption. 

As the years passed, satire moved to the opposite camp. 
Ducancel in 1796 wrote, in response to an over-mastering 
impulse, the three aots of L'tntirieur dea comiUe RivcAu- 
tionnairta. Here olaasio names, Aristide, Caton, Scevola, 
Brutus, Torquatus, are used to give an impression of the 
oharaotere of the members of the committee ; while the 
persecuted people have simple modem names. This is a 
curious mixture of symbolic and realistic treatment.^ 

The desire of the people for a reversion to law and ordsx 
is expressed in the last act of this play* by 'I'officiec 
mnnicipal ' : 

' Gendarmes, saisiBflez cee mis^rablea, et condnisez-les, 
affubl^B de leurs bonnete-'rougeB, k la maison d'arrfit, oh 
nous allons touB les rejoindre. Qu'ils traversent & pied, 
et au miUeu dea juates imprecations du peuple, nne commune 
qu'ils ont baignte de sang et couverte de brigand^;e, jos- 
qu'4 ce que le gUive de la loi en ait purg6 la teire.* 

Justice and humanity, he concludes, have reeomed their 
reign on the earth. 

In 1796 Lemercier'a Tartufe BivolvUonnaire attacked the 
pdicy connected with the Terror in an onmistakable way, 
and in the same year Maillot (le citoyen iive) put on the 
stage of ' Le Th^tre d'Emulation * the satirical picture of 
the * poisaarde-parvenue,' Madame Angot ; and this was 

> As ft rale, dorini; the inflated period 1TQ3-T, the nunsa of ohamoten in 
the pU^ ue purely Bfiabolio, and loggeat an unreal mirld. Tboa we hare a 
retam to the namee in vogue in the serenteenth oentory, e.e. Im Fleor tor a 
valet, and to those osed in the tentimental diama ol the eighteenth oentnij, 
e.g. Dorval, Zehnire, DanonTJlle, eto. The ohAiaoter of Arieqnin, brought 
from Italy in the sixteenth oentnry and naed with mnoh effect in the 
eighteenth oentnrj by Harivaux, reappeared in political faroee from 1792 on- 
wards. The entry of thi* oharaoter into a play is an aamuMioe that politaos 
will be treated with the lighteat tonch. Thns in ATUg%i* Pemquitr the death 
of Bobeapierra is celebrated aa opening the vsy to the teviTal of faahioiiable 
hairdraaaing. ■ So. & 
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followed by several othw comedies on the etaae theme before 
the author had exhausted their popularity.^ Madame Angot 
beloi^ to the class of mmveaux rifihet, who desire to 
ally themselves with persons of rank. Her disappointment 
comes about when the prospeotiTe son-in-law turns out not 
to he the ohevalier he has professed to be. The fact that 
this play could have the immense success it obtained is a 
proof that France was able to look with some detachment 
on the social absurdities of the day, and it marks a return 
to a social equilibrium. la the following year, 1797, the 
Ivdicateur Dramatique notes the revival. The st^e is the 
most influential of the artistic institutions of the day. 
Th^« are twenty-six theatres open in Paris, the pieces 
played there are recovering the ancient quahtiea c^ comedy, 
gaiety and satire : 

' Aujourd'hui i'horizon s'ipure ; lee plaies que nous a 
faites le vandalisme commencent k se cicatriser et les arts 
vont reprendre leur influence aur la prosp^tS d'un empire. 
Les Strangers admirer out, nous envieront encore nos 
spectacles. Si dans tons les tems, ils ont fait la gloire des 
peuples juatement c^lSbres, leur 6clat, leur magnificence 
ne doit rien lairaer k d^eirer chez une nation qui, par ses 
succds et sa moderation, a m^rit^ ie nom de grande.' 

The final blow to the st^^ of the Revolution was given 
when, on November 9, 1799, General Bonaparte established 
consular government in France. A new group of plays 
was immediately produced to flatter the Dictator. The 
titles all refer to St. Cloud,' where Bonaparte was to take 
up his abode, and where he produced a reflection of the 
^ory of the kings of France. 

(c) ' LA JOUBN^ DBS DUPES : PliiCB TBAOI-POLTFI-COHigiTIi.' 

The play here referred to was printed anonymously in 
1789, three months after the events of October 6 and 6, 

I Lt Mariagt dt Sanon (1707) ; Le Btptitiir ie Madame Aitgc* (1800) ; 
Aode, Madame Anga mi Sirait de Oonttantiiuyph (1800) ; Hadame Anfot au 
Malabai',aiiidoliien. Fa,Yait,Joieph outafinlragiqwede Madame Angot {ITVI). 

• Let Marwiert de Bt Cloud, La Oirtmelte de 3L Cloud, La Joumie dt 
BUChud. 
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1780, which form the central subjeot of its satare. It vas 
attribated to Nicolas BOTgasse, a prominent figare at the 
time, whose political views oorreeponded with those of the 
author of La JounUe des Dupee. The aathorship, so far as 
we know, was never acknowledged, and the argument tor 
attributing it to Bet^^asse rests onfy on tradition and on 
the internal evidence afforded by the play^ 

Some time before 1S61 a copy of the play attributed to 
Bergasse was bound up together with three ' pieces d'actn- 
alit6 * by the Marquis de Puys^gnr, a friend of Nicolas 
Bei^;asse. The British Museum copy ' ia in this form. It 
contains a MS. note which attributes La Joumie dea Dupes 
to Bergasse : but it is catalogued as by ' Bergasse et Puy- 
s^ur,' evidently because the three other plays in the volume 
were written by Puysdgur.' An examination of the four 
plays will convince the reader that the authorship of La 
JourtUe da Dupea is distinct from that of UlTUinemr cTun 
Minagt Bipvblieain, Pavl et Philippe, and Le Juge Bien^ 
faiaant, which bear the name of ' le citoyen Chaatenet * 
(the family name of the Puys^ur house). Puys^gur's plays 
are not in any way distdnguishable from many other slight 
' pieces d'aotuaIit6 ' that were printed during the Temw. 
Their soope is limited, and they are conventional in treat- 
ment. Like other pla^ of the same description the fc«m 
is that of the vaudeville ; the characters break freely 
into verse in which republican sentiments are set to old 
melodies. The subject treated is generally an episode in 
the life of a bourgeois republican family. In one play, 
Paul et Philippe, the death of Robespierre delivers the family, 
in another Le Juge Bienfaieani, founded on fact, an upright 
judge causes the racape of innocent prisoners. But La 

* Iiil821ft^ytiiidert,heMiiietiUBina'WTittanb7NipomDoteeLemem)er. 
This pkf nfeta, not to the evenU of 17SQ, but to the orignukl Jottmie it* 
Dnpa, dniing the Fronde. It hki, hoireTer, been freqnentlj ocaifoMd witb 
the ewher pky. 

■ It U oatalogoed 1I73S bbb 29 (4). Otber oopiei m« to be fannd in the 
Bibliothiqae Nationale uid in the Hnnioipal Library at TanuUee, 

> Qrimm, Corr. Lift., vol. zvi. pp. 652-3, reporta the oommon impCMSMO 
oftheftDthorahip: 'CettetM4tlB»dUftute,dit-on ... pMrneeneiin dePaystgnr 
et Beiguse ; on onrit y leoonnattte en eSet le mSme Uxa de pUisaateiie qne 
dam la eomidie de la Cour PU^Urt, kttribnie igUement i H. Beigawe.' 
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Jaurtiie. dee Dupeo differs in every way from the other three 
plays mentioned. It is primarily satire, not drama. The 
title-page declares that it is a play acted by ' les grands 
com^diens de la Patrie,' on the ' Th^tre de la Nation.' It 
recapitulates the erents of 1789. In some cases the per- 
aownagea are symboUc : ' La M^tresse du Club ' stands for 
the French nation as a whole ; the Revolutionary party is a 
' Troupe de Brigands ' ; ' Monsieur Garde-Rue ' expresses the 
class of aergeiUs ; ' La Feyrouse ' is the aristocrat, and 
' Paria ' the Indian who judges the political condition of 
France from the point of view fA the noble savage. In 
other cases the characters are the political personages of 
the time, the names transparently travestied. Thus Mira- 
beau becomeB ' Bimeattra,' Le Chapelier ' P^cheiUar,' Bailly 
' Laibil, on ne sait pas bien ce qv» c'eat encore,' and La 
Fayette 'Yetafeb.' Necker is referred to ae 'Reken.'^ 
Mounier, president of the National Assembly, appears under 
his own name as a ' citoyen vertueoz,* and represents the 
poUtical views of the author. As Mounier, Lally-ToUendal 
and Bergasse fwmed a close political group, this fact points 
among others to Be^asse's authorship of the play. The 
group is referred to in Za Joitmie deo Dupea * : 

' Mais tu n'envies pas autant les roles de Mounier, LalU, 
et Bergasse.' 

Bergasse's distrust of and opposition to Mirabeaa is 
faithfully reflected in the play ; and the fact that Bergasse 
was at Versailles during the days of October 6 and 6, 1789, 
and was an eye-witness of the evente of those days, would 
account for the peculiar vividness of their presentment in 
the play. He expresses a certainty about some otherwise 
doubtful historical points, for example, about the inten- 
tioD of the people to kill the Queen on the morning of 
October 6, and about the conspiracy which led up to it ; 
and he shows a close acquaintance with the motives of action 
of Lafayette. 

* Caitpane, Moording to Qilmm, loe, cif., ia Cutellaiie ; Montmid, Hont- 
monuoj ; Jfolo, U«1q de L. . . ■ ; JbnoMMtJre, hia Yttatket Alezuidre. 

* Aot m. K. 8, p. 70. 
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A short aocoDDt of the play is nov appended. 
Mirabeau discloses himself in the first Act, and desciibefl 
Lafayette : 

'Non, sans donte, ce foible esprit est pour toujonrs 
abandonn^ k la honte et anx remords. MaU comme les 
^duements semblent se jouer de la prudence dee hnmains, 
rhomme qoi, sans g^nie, sans projet, s'eet jett^ dans le 
tonrbillon, uniquement pour avoir I'air de jouer un role, est 
celui que les circonBtances veulent en vain ^ever aa-dessus 
de moi. Yetafet veut an^antir la monarchie, pour former 
nne association foed^rative. II compte obtenir le com- 
mandement des milicee des provinces confM6r6es, c'est ]k 
la r^ompense que lui promet le parti dont il sort les projete, 
mais il le flatte d'un fol esppir. En vain il cherche & couvrir 
son ambition du voile de la popiilarit6 ; en vain il affecte de 
prendre avec son misBion les ordres de Laibil ; la fausae 
modestie est un cadre qui fait ressortir I'oi^eil ; o'eet 
inutilement encore qu'il Tentoure de livr^es somptuenaee, 
qu'il charge son ^usson des anciennee abeillra des Boifl 
francs, il fant autre chose qa'un mannequin dor6 pour faire 
un maire da palais.' 

The method is to make use of the vanity of Lafayette : 

* Je me sera de la vanity de Yetafet, qui veut aToir le 
monarque sous sa garde ... Le roi prendra la fulte, et son 
Spouse ... * 

Mirabeau then meets the people and addieesee them : 

* Songez que nous avons des ennemis commune, on vons 
lee fera toujours connaltre sous le nom d'aristocrate ; il n'en 
fant dpai^er aucun.' 

The people respond, and * un homme de la troupe ' 
shouts out : 

*Je vais mettre qnatre charges dans mon fusil, et le 
premier aristocrate que je rencontrerai payera pour le v^to.' 

Sfeanwhile the poiseardet have been made to under- 
stand that their interest is opposed to all government and 
all vested interests. With coarse simplicity they reeolve 
upon action and the understaDding between them and the 
military is complete. 
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In the next scene La Peyronse, the amtocratic officer, 
cornea upon the stage, and holds official language to the 
people : 

* Tee yens Tont 6tre iblouis de I'^clat du tr6ne. Tu vas 
voir le plus grand monarque de I'univers temp^rant sa 
puissance et sa force par sa moderation et ses vertus 
pacifiques, pr^a de lui une reine brillante de gloire et de 
beauti, adoucissant par une a£Fabiht6 touchante cet air de 
majesty qu'elle tient de la nature et de son grand caractere.' 

This is brutally interrupted by ' un homme du peuple ' : 
' Quel langage ! c'est bien Ih. un ariBtocrate. Courons 
vite chercher du monde pour TarrSter.' 

La Peyrouse meantime continues his exordium, and 
applies it to the French nation, its learning, palaces and arts, 
and even to the people : 

' Tu vas snrtout admirer Turbaniti et la douceur de ce 
penple aimable, son idoiatrie pour son roi ...' 

The crowd rush in shrieking ' A bas la cocarde blanche ! ... 
k la lanteme t ' The aristocrat appeals to a guard. Mon- 
sieur Garde-me, who temporises as follows : 

' Monsieur, les droits de I'homme sent en vigueur, et je 
n'ai que la voie de la representation, jusqu'& ce que la loi 
martiale soit publi^e. Mais ces messieurs sont des citoyens 
qui aiment autant la justice que la liberty ... tous savez 
bien. Monsieur, que depuis que nous sommes libres, on ne 
voyage pas sans permission de sa paroisse ,..' 

La Peyrouse cannot produce this passport : the gearde 
calls to the soldier to ' envelopper ' his prisoner ; while 
Monsieur Garde-rue concludes : 

* ... Vous ToilJi justement entre les droits de I'homme et 
la loi martiale ... nous avons obtenu les droits de I'homme ; 
dds ce moment tout ce que vous appelez, dans votre langage 
aristocratique, brigands, canaille, regne, et fait tout ce que 
lui plait ; quand cela devient trop fort, on pubUe la loi 
martiale ; c'est une finesse des aristocrates, parce qu'alors 
on tue tout le monde, ce qui etabUt I'^quilibre, et fait une 
compensation .,.' 
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La&yette soliloqoisee in the second act : 

* Hon r&Ie eet eeoondaiie, il manqae quelqae chose k ma 
gloire ... s'il faat on roi de France, je venx en &tre maftre ; 
a'il doit perdre Tempire, je venx ponToir m'en faixe on 
mMte.' 

La Peyronse oomea in again, hounded by the multitude ; 

he appeals to LaibU, who, full of hia new o£Qce and dignity, 
questions him in the most banal way. The crowd at first 
protests ... ' j'sllons le mettre k la lanteme, et tous feres 
Tot' metier aprds ... ' and the people excitedly imagine that 
La Peyrouse is bringing ships up the Seine to attack Paris, 
and that he is perhaps the Comte d'Artois ; but they finally 
acquiesce in E^ully's plan, which is to leave La Peyrouse at 
Uberty in order that he may furthra compromise himself ; so 
he is set free, that is, he walks off guarded by two fusiliers. 
The people then turn savagely to new game : 

* ... je Toolons aller couper la t6te h ces chieos de garde- 
du-corps, qui font des gueuletons pendant que je mourons 
de faim ... et puis ils ont dit au roi et & la reine qu'ils 
Taimons bien ; je n'aimons pas ces fa9onB-l&.* 

In the excitement they ask Lafayette to lead them to 
Versailles, and he is pleased to seem to yield to force. 

La Peyrouse enters a hostelry, kept by La Maitresse for 
the nation. She cannot give him plain food, only game from 
the states of the aristocrats— and for that he lias to wait 
till the men have done their mihtary service and can go out 
hunting. He is unable to obtain a piece of bread, and La 
Maitresse is sure that the aristocrats have stopped the mills 
from working find the rivers from flowing. 

Then follows the attempted murdOT of La Peyrouse by 
the men who break in, and I^a Maitresse swoons for fear. 

The account of the march to Versailles is given by 
hearsay, but in language that only an eyewitness could have 
used. The attack failed in its first purpose, owing to the 
King's kindness, and thecourage of the Queen, who was three 
times summoned to the balcony to be faced with charged 
guns, and each time disconcerted her murderers, who had 
already failed to find her in her rooms the night before. The 
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scene changes to Paris, where La Peyronse, who haa been 
out down from the gibbet, goes off into exile. If there are 
any men who are not the dupes of politics, he asks, will they 
be able to see in the ensuing century who has been able to 
benefit by rerolution, by abstract freedom and by the 
Rights of Man ? 

The form of this work haa a considerable likeness to 
that of three other poUtical pamphlets which preceded it, 
and were snggested by contemporary events. These were 
' La couT pUnilre, Tteroi-tragi-comedie,' which was fathered 
on the Abb^ de Vermond, and published ' chez la yeuve 
liibertS, h I'enseigne de la revolution,' a sequel, ' Le Lever de 
Saville,' written under the name of Lefranc de Pompignan, 
aroheT&qne de Vienne, and ' Le Cfrand Baillage, comedie 
hiatorique ... chez Libert^, k la Justice triompbante.' 
Although the evidence points to Gorsas ^ as one author of 
these three satires, the others being Duveyrier and Fielval, 
and though they are inferior to La Joumie des Dupes, it is 
likely that the author of the latter satire was acquainted 
with the earlier ones. There is a similarity not only in the 
idea of the satire, but in the references to a conspiracy 
against the national life, and an attack against the leaders 
and men in office. The plays contain, too, certain allusions 
which might point to some collaboration with Bergasse, as 
for example the appearance of Beanmarchais in Le Lever 
de BaviUe. The characters revile one another, and revile 
the theories of the Encyclopaedists, in the manner of the 
later play. But Bergasse used his material to point a very 
different moral. 

Bergasse's political pamphlets are still in existence, and 
a comparison of these with the play before us, t<^ther with 
some accoimt of the circumstances of his life, may help to 
solve the question of the authorship of La Joumfy dea 
Dwpea, which would seem to have historical importance as 
a criticism of persons and parties of the time, though it 
cannot claim to have much interest of a purely hterary kind. 

Nicolas Be^asse (1750-1832) was an independent thinker 
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and politician during the period of reTolation in France. Hia 
profession wae that of an avocat, but by inclination he wag 
a writer on subjects connected with the theory of the state. 
Aa a yoimg man he was attracted by Ibemer's principles, 
so far as he coald apply them to the subject of politics. The 
idea of a vital fluid in organisms suggested to him a corre- 
sponding theory of a continuous life in the state ; which be 
conceived would be destroyed by revolution and by the 
overthrow of traditionary methods in government. Thus his 
interest in political science threw him at once on the side oi 
monarchical principles and against violent reforms. Fnna 
the outset he was opposed to theorists of the school of 
Rousseau, who considered that progress was hindered by 
hereditary ties and prejudices. A prijugi, thought Ba- 
gasse, was a natural inheritance of moral influence : and the 
new generation should profit by the experience of the old 
until they were themselves able to give their own indepen- 
dent contribution to thought. Only by a close connezioa 
between the present and the past could men gain 'une 
certaine s^v^rit^ de principes, une certaine tendance vers 
tout ce qui est juste et g^n^ux.' Liberty, in Bergasse's 
mind, then stood for the power of conformity to a moral law 
which was exhibited in progress ; it was not the mere freedom 
from restraint which in the popular mind it appeared to be. 
Though not a believer in the necessity of revolution, Bergasse 
wished for reform within existing political conditions. He 
conceived that the will of the people should be expressed 
through a majority of the better instructed among them. 
With these views he became a deputy of the Tiers-£tat, 
standing for the S^n^hauss6e of Lyon in 1789 : and soon 
after his admission was chosen to be one of the sixteen 
members who were to confer with the other two orders. 
His political programme now became definite. He was in 
favour of one Chamber and against separate deliberation. 
The events of the next few months culminated in the for- 
mation of the National Assembly, and the committee of 
this Assembly made use of Bergasse to help them to formulate 
and work out the details of a new constitution for the nation. 
But the same cleavage that appeared in the country between 
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the oonstitutional politicians and the revolationary leaders 
appeared too within this committee. The reTolutionary 
■ptJiij wished the Declaration of the Rights of Man to appear 
as a preface to the oew constitution. Bergaese opposed this, 
partly on the ground that the Declaration was vague and 
nnpractioal, partly on the ground that it did not contain in 
its political theory anything abont adherence to a Divine 
law of liberty. Both parties accepted the formula, ' La 
loi est I'expreasion de la volont^ g^n^rale,' but Be^osse 
thought there should be a ' corps l^gislatif ' which should 
have considerable permanence in the State. Together with 
Mounier, Malouet, Lally-Tollendal and others he wished also 
to keep the principle of a royal sanction to laws. Malouet 
saw that in practice legislation was a rational application 
of the general will, and not its pure expression. * La loi 
est I'oppoB^ de la volont6 simple. Partout oh il n'y a que 
vcdont^ il y a despotisme, pfirtoat oh il eziste un accord de 
la raison et de la volont^, il y a loi.* But after the votes 
of September 10 and 11, 1789, Bergasse, with Lally-Tollendal 
and Mounier, retired from the Committee. 

Bergasse was one of those members of the National 
Assembly who were at Versailles during the days of October 
6 and 6, and being aware of the intrigues for forcing the King 
and the Assembly to Paris, he courageously went to the 
help of the royal family at the critical moment. It was in 
Bergasse's rooms, in the ' ^curies de Monsieur,' that about 
thirty deputies of the Bight and Bight Centre collected on 
the morning of October 7 to talk over the depressing and 
dangerous situation caused by the events of the two pre- 
ceding days, and to decide whether they should send in their 
resignations. Mounier, who as President of the Assembly 
had had the chief burden of the last two days, and whose 
firmness hod put him in daily danger of assassination, decided 
to leave Paris at once : but Bergasse remained. One of bis 
letters written at the time gives his impression of the 
political conditions : 

*J'ai ^t^, pour ainsi dire, t^moin de I'assassinat de la 
famille royale ; j'ajoute que j'en ai tous les details et que 
personne ne les a que moi ; j'ai vu I'assembl^ Nationole 
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toQJours condoite par lea mfimes hommes, ne pas dire tin mot 
de cet ossassinat, le faire envisager dans les provincea 
comme une bonne action, s'applaudir de tenir le Roi prison-- 
nier 4 Paris, car il Test. II n'ose pas sortir dea Tuileries, 
de peur qu'on n'^gorge la Reine, qui n'a 6t6 manqu^ i, 
yersailies que d'une seconde. J'ai vu la l&cbet^ dee 
miniatres ... Tout le monde est fon k Paris, maaquant de 
pain chaqae jour, allant aux spectacles tons les soirs et 
dansant sur un volcan allumi. Ce d61ire a quelque chose de 
sumaturel. Ce qu'il y a de sflr, c'est que du temps de la 
Ligue, toot le moude 6tait ligueor ou anti-ligueur, except^ 
le chancelier de I'Hdpital. On I'appelait mauvais citoyen, 
et il le Bouffrait. Je fais comme lui. SQrement s'U eut vu lea 
joum^s du 6 et du 6, il aurait donn^ sa demission ofanme 
apr^ la Saint- Bartli61em7, oar c'^tait aossi une saint- 
Barth^lemy qu'oa m^ditait, et je auis persuade qu'on n'y 
a pas encore renonc6. On verra ai j'ai tort. Qnand la 
conjuration sera d^couverte (car il f aut qu'elle le soit afin que 
la paiz revienne), on rendra alora juatice k Mounier, k Lally- 
Tollendal, et k moi. Jusque-l^ nous devona nous laisser 
calomnier, et souSrir que d^ hommes qui oe croyent k rien, 
I'emportent sur nous.' 

Bergosse — if we assume him to be the author of La 
Joumie dea Dupes — did all he could to expose the * con- 
juration.' Here we have a liat of ' conjurfe du grand college,* 
and 'conjur^ du petit college,' and Mirabeau's methods are 
shown up, notably in the analyaia he makes in the play 
of the characters of Neoker and of Lafayette, and in his 
determination to use or destroy anyone who possessed 
influence with the people. Of Necker, Mirabeau says ^ : 

' II a balance dans sa marohe, je I'ai pris aur le terns, 
et I'attaquaut avec courage, j'ai aSoibli cette grande 
popularity ; j'ai d6voil6 la foiblesse, intimid^ son g^nie, 
mais Beken n'eat point antonti ; il convient encore k mes 
projets qu'il ae traine sans gloire sur le chemin de la hbert^, 
dans lequel son ambition a imprudemment engag^ sea 
premiers paa.' 

The account of the * conjuration ' is continued through- 
out the play ; the most striking passages being those in 
> lot L M. I, p. S. 
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which Mirabeau oonsulta with hia creatnres * when this is 
taken in connexion with Mirabean's statement of hia own 
plan 3 : 

' Je veux dtce mattre, Pteheillar, et n'ai encore rien fait 
pour le devenir. Les deux premieTB ordrea de I'^tat 
an^ntis, rarmto d6bauch6e, lea tribunauz aapprim^, 
I'honneur fran^ois souilld par mille atrocity, la discorde 4 
la Toix de mes agens, secouant par-tout lea flambeaux ; tout 
est inutile Bans le coup qu'U fant trapper aujourd'hui. 
Ta presence du monarque m'ofifusque, le grand caract^re 
de la reine m'effraye, il faut que toua ces phantdmes 
importans disparoiseent.* 

In a aecond letter written in October 1789 Bergasse 
described the present condition of despair and uncertainty 
in society : 

' On ne rit point ioi, tout est triste et monotone. I>a 
liberty rdgne toujours comme de votre terns. D'un moment 
k I'autre, tous pouvez ^re accroch^ & la fatale lanteme, et 
le premier faquin & qui votre mise d^platt, est mattre de 
TOtre vie.' 

Compare with this tetter the satirical passages in La 
Joumde dea Dupes on the anbject of liberty. Thua, when 
the aristocrat appeals to the aergent for protection we 
have the words of M. Garde-Rue ' already quoted : 

'Monsieur, lea droits de Thomme sont en vigueur, et 
je n'ai que la voie de la repr^ntation, jusqu'& ce que la 
Ioi martiale soit public.* 

And again * : 

' VouB savez bien, Honaieur, que depuis que noos 
sommes libres, on ne voyage paa sans permiBsion de sa 
paroisse.' 

And again " : 

' Monsieur, je ne sais qa'y faire. Je vois que vous ne 
oonnoissez pas encore bien la liberty. Vous &tes venu dans 
nn manvais moment, et vous voU& justement entre les 
droits de I'homme et la Ioi martiale.' 

' Aot III. M. 7, pp. 61 0. > Aot L M. 1, p. 11. 

■ Act L M. 3, p. 24. • Ibid. p. 2S. ■ Ibid. p. 27. 
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On October 12. 1789, the ' Stance * of the Asaemblr 
opened in Paris. About one hundred and twenty of the 
monarchical party had resigned. Bergasse had offered hifl 
resignation to the electttfs at Lyon, but had been asked to 
remain their representative. He merely lived, however, for 
a time at Versailles and avoided the sittings of the Assembly. 
On February 4, 1790, the Assembly demanded from its 
members both an oath of fidelity and an oath to maintain 
the constitution. This latter request was rejected by 
Bei^asse, on the ground that the constitution in its present 
form was incompatible with true liberty. He was theref(»e 
excluded from the deliberations of the Assembly, and 
treated as its ' d^tracteur,' because of his critical attitude 
towards its policy (for example, towards the plana for con- 
fiscating ecclesiastical property, and for dividii^ France into 
Departments) as well as towards the general tone of the 
revolutionary advance. 

Meanwhile, though refusing to join ' les patriotes * in 
the Assembly, Bergasse, who wished France to have a 
liberal constitution, entered into daily, though secret, rela- 
tions with Louis XVI. The result was that Mirabeau's 
counsels were rejected, and Mirabeau himself soon discovered 
the reason. ' C^est Bergasse, he said, qui conseiUe en ce 
moment, et qui pousse la cour ; j'ai m§me (et ceci est capital 
au plus haut degr^) la copie de la lettre que le Koi doit 
^rire k I'Assembl^.' Bergasse had reason for seriously 
distrusting Mirabeau, whose growing influence was due, he 
thought, to the strength of a fixed personal ambition, which 
was able to prevail at a time of general unrest, Mirabeau 
himself was still anxious to use Bergasse, and approached 
him with an invitation to combine in making the plan of 
a constitution. The invitation was refused. This effort 
made by Mirabeau to gain Bergasse for his own ends was 
the continuation of a policy witnessed to by the depositions 
at the Ch&telet, December 11, 1789, where the evidence of 
Jean Felletier is as follows ^ : 

' Depose ... qu'il a su de la sorte, que M. le Due 
d'Orl^ns fomentoit un parti avec quelques membres de 
> October ITM. 
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TAsaembl^ Nationale, pour s'emparer de radministration 
du royaame ; qu'on lui a dit que le comte de Mirabeau, 
d^put6 d'Aiz, et M. de la Clos, ofGcier d'aTtillerie, ^toient 
BCB principaux agens ; que le comte de Mirabeau s'^toit 
charg6 de f aire entrer dana le complot les membrea lea plua 
purs de PAasembl^ et entre autrea M. Mounier, d6put^ 
du Dauphin^, lequel Sieur Mounier avoit aeaur^ que M. de 
MirabeEiu avoit adreas^ lea parolea qui suivent : Eh mais, bon 
homme que voua etea ! qui est ce qui vous a dit qu'il ne faut 
pas un Boi ? Mais que vous importe que ce aoit Louis XVI ou 
Louis XVII ? Voulez-voua que ce soit toujour a le Bambin 
qui notis gouveme ? Que ce propoa, d^jh r^pandu dana le 
public, a et6 r^6t6 h lui d^posant, arec cette aeule variation, 
Louia ou Philippe : observe qu'il lui parolt essentiel d'appeler 
M. Mounier k confirmer, par son t^moignage, un propoa 
auaai grave ; qu'il lui a 4it& dit pareiUement que le Sieur 
comte de Mirabeau avoit entrepria de aMuire M. Bergasse, 
d^put^ de Lyon, et membre, ainal que M. Motinier, du 
premier comity de Conatitution ; mais qu'on varie entre 
M, Bergaase lui-meme ou Me. Duveyrier, avocat, k qui 
s'adressa la propoaition ; que lui, d^posant, se rappelle 
m&me avoir entendu dire que pour flatter I'amour-propre de 
M. Sergaase, M. le Comte de Mirabeau avoit propoa^ de ae 
contenter d'un poste inf^rieur k celui qu'il se i^ervoit pour 
lui-mSme : ce d^poaant obaerve que le t^moignage de MM. 
Duveyrier et Bergaaae, de pr^ent k Paria, d^truira ou 
confirmera cette d^poaition qu'il d^lare encore une foia 
n'Stre fond^ que sur des bruita publics.' ^ 

Compare with this accoimt the description of Miiabeau's 
methods in La Joumie des Dwpes ' : 

*Tu connais mes principes, j*ai mis en mouvement les 
deux grands agens du monde : I'int^rSt et la vanity. D^ji 
ces avocats, dont la horde obscurcit Taasembl^, ae croyent 
autant de potentats.* 

And again ' : 

' Je me aers de la vanity de Yetafet qui veut avoir le 
monarque sous aa garde, je I'ai excite par mes ^missaires : 
mais tout sera consomm^ par les mains lea plus viles.' 

' TMa depodtiOQ wu oonfirmed b; Beigaoae, by Begnier «ad others. 
■ Aot L w. 1, p. U. ■ tbii. p. 13. 
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Bergasse strongly criticised the constitution of 1791, bnt 
against his advice LouiB XVI accepted it. In a oommum- 
cation to the ' Oorrespondance Politique * of 1792, Bergasee 
thus summed up the situation : 

' ... le temps de la sageese est pa8B6, la raiaon n'a plus de 
Toix, lee crimes appellent la force, et il n'appartient pins 
qn'k la force de faire la deetin6e des empires.' 

The relations between the King and Bei^^asse continued 
to be close.^ Aitex the invasion of the Tuileriee by the 
people on June 20, 1792, Louis XVI wrote to Bergasse to 
ask him to compose a royal address to the Departmenta. 
This was done, and proved to some extent effective, since 
seventy Departments protested against the late events. 
Louis XVI also charged Bergasse with the duty of preparing 
a plan for a new constitution to come into effect on the 
day when royalty should have- recovered its power. When 
on August 10, 1792, the Boyal family were compelled to 
take refuge with the Legislative Assembly, these papeors of 
Bergasse's were found in the armoire de fer and burnt. 
Bergasse, however, had placed a copy at Lyon, and though 
tiiat too was bomt, a prids remains of this document, 
Bo illustrative of the pathetic hopefulness and densenees of 
Louis XVI. This attitude of the King, repeated by the 
Royalist party, is suggested in the charactw of the aristocrat. 
La Feyrouse, in La Joumie des Dupe«.* 

Bergasse did not leave Paris after August 10. He was 
appointed one of the ' Conseil de defense ' for the King at 
his trial, and remained at hand till after the execution of 
Louis XVI, of which he has left a striking account.' 

The history of Bergasse during the Terror, his retirement 
to Bagn^res with his wife, his arrest there and journey to 
Paris in a charetU, his final imprisonment and release, 
form an interesting episode of the time. Later he became 
in torn an adherent of the First Empire and of the restmed 
Bourbon dynasty. From time to time he made an appear- 

> Minbeau died April 3, 1781. 

■ Sm Aot L ao. 3 and 4 ; Aot IL lo. 4. 

* Sea IiUiiy, Nicobu Btrgottt, p. ITS. 
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ance on the political stage, as for example when he came 
forward as a peisonat friend of the Tsar Alexander of Russia 
to help in the formation of the Holy Alliance, beUeving that 
it expressed two of his principles : a faith in the sovereignty 
of God, and in the soUdarity of nations. The Revolution 
of 1830 was a disappointment to him, but hia eternal 
hopefulness showed itself in the note written on the comer 
of his last unfinished MS., ' Dieu encore.' His last years 
were spent in composing philosophic essays on liberty, on 
universal harmony, and on the place of man in creation. 
He was most at home in the society of political mystics 
like Bonald and Joseph de Maistre, while tus idea that 
poUtical liberty could only be gained by education in the 
severe discipline of citizenship expressed a view afterwards 
stated by De TocquevUle. 

Besides the definite allusions to pereons and parties in 
La JourrUe dea Dupes, there are frequent allusions to the 
political principles which controlled the acts of Bergasse 
throughout his career. We find recalled in the play his 
respect for property, and especially for the property of the 
Church. This is shown in the exposure of Mirabeau's plans 
for diverting ' les biens du clergi.' * Again, Bergaase's care 
for the protection of the individual is shown in the scenes 
where La Peyrouse comes in, and also in the dialt^e 
between Mounier and * Bimeaura,' * where Mounier re- 
proaches Mirabeau for his treatment of the King— *le 
premier citoyen de r£tat,' and accuses him of causing *une 
calamity pubhque ' under the name of liberty : tyrannising 
in the name of authority over opinion and feeling. All 
through the play we find satire on-unpractical theories, on 
abstract ideas that are not related to sanctions of religion 
and morahty. Thus the author satirises the common notion 
of liberty ' ; he inquires what it practically means for 
France, and hears that it brings with it submission to 
miUtary despotism, and the destruction of commerce and 
social life. ' Mais qui profite done de ce changement ? ' asks 
La Peyrouse. La Maitresse answers ' On dit que c'est 

» Aot IV. BO. 2, pp. 76-77. 
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I'honune.' ' Mais quel honune ! * ia the qaestion. * M& 
foi, ce n'est pu nous toujoun. Si nous svioiiB seolement 
du pain ! ' At the end of the play La Peyrouse asks again 
if anyone can have profited by the terrible Bevolution : 

' ... et si teat le monde n'est pas dupe, la d^ouverte des 
gens qui profiteat de cet affreuz bouleTersement sera le 
probl^e doDt la solation oocnpera mes vieuz jours.' * 

It remains to be oonmdered how it was that Bergasse, 
with his dear and active mind, and his deep interest in the 
principles of poUtics, should have faded out of the picture 
of the Bevolutionary period, as he appears to have doAe. 
Probably this was partly due to the calumny heaped on 
his name and character at the time of the Kommann case, 
in which he acted as avoeeit. This affaire was one of 
great dimensions at the time, though it was originally only a 
process involving a private household, because the avoeats 
put into their speeches their most intimate political convic- 
tions. Bergasse's side was defeated, and he incurred the 
hatred of Beanmarchais, who chose to pillory him under 
the name of ' B^gearss ' in La Mire Coupable. This play 
was acted on June 26, 1792, and increased Bo-gasse's 
personal unpopularity by the unfounded suggestion that he 
had destroyed the peace of a household. Bergasse himself 
knew that a long time would elapse before he would be 
judged fairly in either his public or private character. But 
the incident throws some light on the actual opinions of 
that elusive political character, Beanmarchais. 

Bergasse's biographer, Etienne Lamy, in a recent stndy ' 
gives a more fundamental reason for the neglect of Ber- 
gasse as a poUticai and literary force in France. His chief 
tenets were the organisation of society under a Divine 
dispensation, and the conception of society as built upon 
the unit of the family. These tenets, which represent the 
dve side of French thought, were opposed at the 
he BevolutioD by the advanced party, who were 
3d to experiment with the reverse order of ideas. 

'. M. 7. 

I Btrgatte, Introdnotioii p«ur Etienne Lamy. Penin et Cie. 
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Thus they put forward a belief in the efficiency of man as 
a builder of the state, and in a Btructure of Bociety in which 
the individual and not the family group should be the real 
\uiit. The one party based politics on the moral sanction, 
the other on natural right. When once the Kevolution had 
begun, therefore, Bei^ase could get no hearing for his 
ideM. As his genius was of the type suited to political 
oratory rather than to hterary e'xpression, and the former 
outlet was denied him by circumBtances, he had no oppor- 
tunity of bringing his own theories to the test of experience. 
But the play, La Joumie dea Dupes, if it is indeed Bergasse's, 
would seem to demand a hearing not accorded in hia own 
day to Bergasse's political pamphlets ; for he was here 
attempting to explain to the France of 1790 what were the 
forces which were actually moving her, and in what direction 
they were tending. He estimated the ideas and practice of 
the Assembly with just and severe criticism : and the appeal 
of the play, though hardly dramatic, is that of the poUticid 
orator who is forcing attention from the mob in the effort 
to make the people rationally conscious of their action at 
a moment of grave national crisis. That crisis was at hand 
in 1789. The whole feeling of the people was aroused to 
complete the destruction of the political edifice, the three 
estates, with the monarch at the head. While Bergasse's 
play fulfilled a condition of drama by its criticism of con- 
temporary life, the pamphlets in dramatic form which came 
out later act aa reflections of a militant and i^;reB8ive. spirit 
and are tracts rather than literature. Such is, for example, 
Le Triojnphe. du Tiers-Etat, ou lea ridicules de la noblesse, 
comidie heroi-tragigue. Here the noble is made to confess 
in the end hia adherence to a belief in liberty and equality. 

With the fall of the Bastille and the hastening of the 
Revolutionary movement the particular ' genre ' represented 
by La Joumie des Dupes, and the other satires mentioned, 
ceased to exist. The reflection of the national spirit was 
checked by party politics, tmtil a more settled condition of 
society allowed i^e critical spirit freer play on the stage. 
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Grimm, Corrupotidanoe Littinire, 
8 note, 19 note, SO note*, XS note, 
24 note, 25 note, 46 note, 47 note, 
48, 40 and note, 58 note. 61 note, 
62 note, 77 note, 116 note<, 138 
notet, 130 note, 162 noU, 186 
and note, 192, 194, 199 note, 
206 note, 207 note 

Onillannu TtU, 117 note 

Gniiot, 8hake«p«an et «m temp*, 
164 note 

OHttave, 130 and note 

(hulavut Vaaa, 139 note 



Bamburtitche Dramalmrtie, 171 

Hnmilton, 60 

Hamkt, 136 £., 140 f.. 162 

Hunbt, 141 1 

Hudonin, 8 nolt, 78, 174 

Hud7, 61, 119 

HeUniu, 115 (. 

BeMHtu, ow La Yengtanee d'vn 

8agt, 36 and note 
Henri (Tnlet-de-chnmbre}, 67 
Heniy V, 106 
Benrg VIII. 147 
Bernani, 175 note 
Bindle Wakes, 77 note, 164 
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Hirtorionl dnma, 126, 138, 147 i, 

164, 176 
Holoroft. ThoB., 53 note 
Hort«iu»,67 

Hugo, Victor, 41, 76, 164, 176 note 
Hylu, 69 
Hj/permne^e, 118 note 

I 

IbMn. 77, 82 note, 88 

Idomtnie (CMbillon), 105 S., 113- 

nole 
IdontnU (LemieiTe), 116 note 
niyroa, 115 
II Moliere, 84 note 
II vewt toulfatre, 34 note 
Inohbnld. Hn., 84 
Indiaitenr DramaUqae, 206 
Init d» Caetro, 61 
1*0 et MiHeerU, 102 and note 
IphiQtnU. 9S neat, 106, 134 note 
Iphiginie en Tawidt, 102, 100 
IpUte, 93 



Jane Shore, 38 

Jnnot, 43 note 

jMmin, 16 

Jaoon, 93 f. 

Jean j?enntiyer, 84, 85 

Jeanne D'Are, 121 note 

Jeatuu de Naplee, 130 

JennetxU, ow te Bamaeeldjranfait, 

49 note, 82 and note, 84, 86 
JooriBae, 43 note 
JodeUe, 168 
Joeepk, 98 
Joeeph, OH la fin tragique de 

Madame Angot, 206 note 
JonidMn, M., 9, 12 
Julie, 27 f., 36, 62 
JnUette, 67 
JvUue Oaetar, 83, 134 
Jnllien, A., La Cow et Fopira 

mnu Lonit XVI, 185 note 
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La Baranne, 63, 64 

La BrotuOt du ViMugrier, 84, 85, 

87 f., 183 note 
Lft CluuMfe, ITiTeUa d«, 4, S5, 

84 fi., 7S, 77, 78, 82, 84 and 

note, 168, 169, 160, 170, 183 
La Com&Itenne, 38 
LaComtewe, 9 
La OoqueOe CorrigU, 27, 90 
La Cour PUniire, 206 note, 211 
£ai Critiqitt de V&coU des Ftmmet, 

15S 
La/aMue Agnit, 61 
J!rfi Fanut AntipaAie, 65 f. and 

La Faretbe, 109, 207 fi., 214, 217 

LaFwtAlOO 

La Fleor, 16, 29, 62, 67, 204 noU 

La Fontaine, 16S note 

La Force dv natwei, 64 note 

La Foase, 96 f., 101 

La Fretnct rtginirU, ZOO note 

La ffiraueUe de St. Cloud, 206 

La OouvemanU, 67, 68, 60 and 

noUs, 76 note, 183 note 
La Orandt Vilte, ou £«« Pmvin- 

ciaux tk Parii, 41 note 
Lagrange-Chanoel, 102 and note 
La Greffl6re, 14 
LaHarpe, 138 a., 168 
La Jewu CrhoU, 38 
La Jownie de Su Cloud, 206 note 
La Jovmie dt* Dupes (BergaMe), 

24, 203, 206 fi. 
La Jountie dta Dupea (Lemeroier), 

206 note 
La Liberti d» Thidtre en France, 

176 
LaUy-ToIlendftl, 207, 213, 214 
La Maiaon de Moliire, 84, 86, 91 

and note 
La Malade »an» maiadU, 11 

L'AnAiliem! it VInditont, 61 



La Mire CowpMe, 19 owd Mote, 

23 fi. and notea, 220 
VAmi det Loit, 202 t 
La Hontagne. IS 
La Hon d^Ahd, 146 and aote, 

180, »X) 
La Mori de Cataa, 147 
La Mart de Ciaar, 62 no4e, ISO 

note, 134, 188 note 
La Mart de CUomine, 100 
La Mart d'ffercitfe, 102 %oU 
La Mart de Pompie, 63 
La Mort de Soente, 61 note 
La Motto, Hoadait de, 61, 119, 

157 f.. 104, ISO, 181 
L Amour CaetiUan, 67 
C Amour Franfaie, 168 note 
lamj, fitienne, Nkolae Bergaa»t, 

218 note, 220 and note 
UAn 2440, 83, 162 and note. 

167 note 
L'Anglait i Bordeaux, 168 note 
L'^nn^ 1789, 200 note 
L'Annoncefatie & Marie, 121 note 
La None, 27 f., 99 ff. 
Lanson, 0., NivtJle de La CJutuaete 

et !a comidie lanaoyante, quoted, 

64 and note. 68 and note*, 74 



La Prige de Toulon, 40 

L'ariiete In/ortuni, 184 note 

La Suite du Mtnteur, 36, 37 and 

note, 126 note 
La Tontine, 17 
Lanrette, 71 
L'Avare, 9, 37 

La Veuve de Ma]abar, 117 note 
La Yraie Mire, 47 noU 
La7a,S02 
M>Rdrc,43 
Le Bol, 7, 8 note«, 10 
Le Barbier de SivilU, 18 S., 50, 

194 
Le Baron, 7 

Le Bourgeois (Teniittomme, 0, 12 
Le Cliapelier, 207 
Le Chevalier & !a Mode, 12 and 

Le Cid, 166 

L'Scole de ia Jewuate, 73 and note 
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L'Slcole des AmU, 67 

L'ScoU dea MhM, 67, 76 noU 

L'ScoU dea Pirea, 56, 57 

Le CoUatiTal, 41 

Le ConeUiateuT A la Mode, 91 

ie CorUeuT, 177 note 

U Diaerleur, M, 86, 86 f. 

Le Devin dv Village, 50, 160, 185 

Le DieriptUeuT, 61, 84 

Le DonhU Veuvage, 11 and note 

Lt Faux Ami, 84 

ie Fflu* Nolk, 194 

Z« Fealin de Pierre, 125 note 

Le Fivn, 192 

C« ftb Naturel, 77 and nole, 79, 

183, 183 ncie 
Le Qil-BIaa de la Sivohitiim, 39 
£c Qlorieiix, 61, 63 ff. ojni notes 
Legouv£, 146, 189, 300 
Le Grand BaiUage, 211 
Leibniz, 30, 193 
Le Jen de I'amour et du hasard, 26, 

27 
Le Joueur, 7, 9 f., 20 
Le Juge, 84, 89 
Le Juge Bienfaisani, 206 
£« Jvgement Dernier dea Boia, 

203 f. 
Le Lfgalaire vniverael, 8, 9, 10 
Le Lever de Baville, 211 
Le JdartAand d'eaprif et le ISar- 

ehand de Mimoire, 193 
Le Mariage de Figaro, 11 f., 18 fE., 

26 noU, 188, 189, 194 
Le Mariage de Nanon, 206 note 
Le Mariage fait et rompu, 10 
Le MicharU, 58, 61 noU 
Le Meideur, 163 
Lemeicier, N.-L., 4, 145, 160 tt., 

163, 179, 204 
Lemierre, 116 note 
Le Miaanthrope, 9, 27 
L'SnfaTU Prodigue, 61, IIO note 
Linore,38 
Uoore, 36 
L'Envieux, 51 
Lfenor, 8 
Le PafAypoerieiade, ou le Spectacle 

Inferwd, 161 
te Pasai, le Priaent, I'Avenir, 39 
Le Pire defamiUe, 48, 77 note, 79, 

84 noU, 159, 183 note 



Le Philoaophe Marii, 51 

Le Philoaophe aana le aavoir, 79, 

L'Epine, 16, 62, 189 

Le Prijugt d la mode, 67, 76 note 

Le President, 69 

Le iPrince, 180 

Le Priaon^taeux, ou VHeureux 

Imaginaire, 199 
Le Bepentir de Jjladame Angot, 

206 note 
Le Bival de Lui-Meme, 67 
Le Boi et le Fermier, 20 
Le Boi Thhdore, 194 
Le Sage, 4, 7, 16 &., 20, 25, 29, 

124, 144, 174, 180 
Le Siige de Calaia, 106, 168 nole, 

176 note 
Le Tabellion, 13 

Le TartuferivohiiiomiaiTe, 151, 204 
Le Thidtre de la PMIoaophie, 168 

Le Toumeur, 140, 141 note 

Le Triaor, 37 

Le Triomphe du Tiera-Slat, 221 

Le Triple Mariage, 61, 62 

Le Triumvirat, 120 ncle 

Le Triumvirat ou la mort de 

Cieiron, 114 
Le Tuteur, 11 
Le Vieillard ei lea jewnea gau, 

34n«fe 
Le Vieux CUibalaire, 28, 33 
Le Vieux Fat. 37 f. 
Lea Amia de CoUige, ou L'Homme 

oiaif et artiaan, 40 ajtd note 
Lea Bijoux IndiacreU, 164 not«, 

185 note 
Lee Bourgeoiaea & la mode, 13 
Lee Bourgeoiaea de qualiti, 13 ff. 
Lea Brames, 139 
Lea Ch&teau xen Eapagne, 29, 31 

and note, 32 and notes, 196, 199 
Lea Comidietie ou le Foyer, 91 
Lee Conjeetwrea, 40 
Les Deux Amia, 18 
Lea Deux Phil^erle, 41 
Lee EntreOena ear le File naturel, 

47 votea, 49 note, 76 nofe, 169 

and note 
Lea Slowrdia, 36 and nolte 
Lea Femmta aavarttee, 9 
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£m Onibru. 63, 138 

Lu Boraett. 181 

Ltt Mai-aaaortit, 11 

Lu Marinitrt de 3L Cloud, 206 

note 
£m MarionttUi, 39 f., 41 
£m Mmirt d% jovf, 29, 33 (. and 

noU* 
tf jMtipIe* et Iw roit, 200 Mote 
Xm <}ti«reae< des dtux frirea, 34 

£u Bhxihavm* d^ Pan*, 196 

note 
Xw AmsAm. 34 note 
£ea AteocActe, 41 
Lening, 171 note, 182 
La Suapeete, 40 and note, 202 
Ltt Tonbtaux de Virone, 86 
Xm frtumvtr^, 138 nole 
Lu Troi* Maris, 41 
Lu Vietimu Cloitrtu, 200 f . 
Lu VoiavM, 41 
Xeftre d ^Alembtrt, 169 note 
£«ttre d M. Maffti, 132, 133 
/>0» ON Pire Porte, 118 and 

note 
LtttTt iTun ConUdieti du TUdtrt 

de la £4!pu6Ii7ii«, 118 note 
LtOn aw la Comtdie de V Amour 

vai, 66 
LeUn avr la Comtdie (Orewet), 

60 note 
VBabitant de la ChtadaJcupe, 86 
VBomme A bonn^i fortunes, 8 

note 
VBomme de Fortune, 67, 70 S., 

183 note 
L'Bontme Sauvage, 171 note 
L'HdtMM, 35 f. 
LiUo, 82, 182 
L'IneonatatU, 28, 29 f. 
L'Indigent, 84, 86, 87, 88 f. 
L'Inerat, 61 
L'intiriew de* comitit Sitrolii- 

tionnairea, 204 
L'lnUriear (Tun JUinage RepiibU- 

eatn, 206 
L'lrriaolu, 61 

Lisette, 8, 12 note, 14, IS, 18, 64 
L'Obataete imprim, 61. 62 f. 
UObatini, 28 
L'Offieier de ForbtM, 177 note 



L'OUre. 16, 52. 189 
Longepieno, 93 3., 97 
Lope de Veg», S3. 163 
L'Optivtiele. 28, 30 f., 32 note. IBS 
X'OrpAdtn de la Ckine, 62 and 

note 
Lottit XI, 175 note 
Lonit XII, 199 
Louii XVI, 18, 19 and note, 84, 

153 note, ISS, 194-202 f 

210. 213 a. 

Looaa, 12. IS 
Lacile, 12 note 
Lusignut, 128 and note* 
liUE^re, Hme., 86 
Lyouidi«,66 



MaiAetX, 142 and note 
Haobeth, Lady, 142 and note 
Madame An^t, 204, 205 and note 
Haffei, 132 f. 
Mfthom«t, 100, 131 f. 
Mahomet, ou te ^onottemc, 62, 99 

and note, 100. 131 f. 
MaJtomet Second, 99 1 
HaiUot, 204 
Mairet, 63 

Malice ponr Maliee, 29, 33 1 
H&louet, 213 
Manliiia Capiiotinna, 96 L 
H&QlioB, 97 
Jf anon Lueatd, 48 
Huat, 188 and note 
Hu«elme, 22 and note 
Mar6ohal, 203 
Horforio, 56 note 
Hariiume, 67 
Marie Antomette, 29, 84, 150 f.. 

163,189, 100 and note, 191, 192, 

194, 195. 196 note, 199, 200 note, 

203, 207, 210, 214 f. 
Harivaux, 4. 6, 7, 26 ff., 28, 91. 

124, 163 note, 174, 179, 1S6, 

204 note 
Marmontel, 106, 167, 169 note*, 

ISO, 186 note 
Marphnriua, 56 note 
Midie. 93 S. 
H6d«e, 93 ff. 
Midioort et Rampant, 41 
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'.71 

MHame, 140 

Menander, 47 tMe 

mkame, 71, 72 

Meroier, Louie Sebastien, 3, 4, 
34, 46, 49, 7S an/I note, 82 B., 
118, 126, IH, 167, 156, 160 fi., 
169 ff., 177, 180, 183, 184, ISO, 
187 note, 188 

Mereure galant, 8 note 

Meriin, 8 and note, 189 

Mirope, 62, 120 flo(«, 132 f. 

Mirope, 133 

M6F0Tde, 164 

Mwmer, 24, 212 

Mea voyagee aux enwoM de 
Paris, 161 note, 1S9 

Miaa 8<ua Sampton, 182 

HBgaud, 12 

HinbMn, 207 1, 214 ff., 218 note, 
219 

HoiM7, Mde., 47 note 

Moland, TUdIre de la Bivoliaion, 
203 nou 

Mol^, 36 noU 

Moli^, 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10, II, 12, 
16, 29, 27, 34, 36, 37, 44, 46 
and noU, 46, 49, 60, 61, 62, 
63, 54, 56 arid noU, 67, 68,' 84 
and note, 91, 92, 118, 126, 166, 
167, 162, 166, 173, 174, 178, 
181, 184, 201 

MoHhre avee ms amis, ou La Soirie 
^AvUuil, 37 and note 

Homiu, 193 

Man Bmnet de NuU, 171 note 

MonroM, 67 

Monsieur de Crae dans ton petit 
easld, 28, 31, 188, 200, 201 

HoDsignj, 20 

HontmoFencf, 207 note 

Honvel, 200 f. 

Moore'B The Oamesler, 82 note, 
182 and note 

Bloaniet, 207, 213, 214, 217, 
219 

Hiutb;, Profeeeor, English Lifera- 
tura and Hie Claesice, 47 note 

Miuio iji the pUy, 11, 186 

Jf wlapAa, 192 



N 

Nanine, 61, 63 f. 

Nftnine, 63, 64 

Napoleon, 20, 161, 206 

Naqnart, 13, 14 

Natalie, 85 

Necker, 207, 214 

NireetoD, 126 S. 

NArine, 8, 62, 54, 66 f. 

mron, 91 

Next-door Neighbours, 84 note, 

89 note 
Niniu, 135 f. 

No ay Amigo para Amiga, 17 
Nottvel Sssai sur Part dnmatique, 

161 note, 184 and note 
^ouvel Examen, 161 note, 166 

note 
Nvina PontpiltM) 192 



Observations sur Qatriei, 79 

note 
(Edipe, 118, 119 f., 168 note, 191 
(Edipe, 119 f., 198 
(Edipe Roi, 198 
Olympie, 138 note 
Opera, 50 and note, 119, 134, 177, 

186 f., 189 L 
Opira-Coioique, 16, 40 
Ophelia, 141 
Ore«te, 120 note 
Oieate, 102 f., 110 f., 162 
Oi^n, 8, 18 
Oronte, 61 
Oronte, Hme., 17 
Oroamane, 126 ff., 130 
OtpbiM, 27 f. 
Oaaian, 38 
OtheOo, 62, 129 
Othello, 62, 129 
Ctway, 97 



Faisiello, 19, 194 

Palamede, 111 

Palmire, 132 

Pamela, 63, 64, 89 and note 

PamHa, 67, 177 note 
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' Fuitomime,' IBS 
PftntdM, the, 42 t 
Paradwu titr le amUdiat, 79 f. 

and rmtta 
PuiMao, 191 

Pari* ew miniotHra, 168 note 
Pmo»1, 91 Koto 
PMqaio, 8 note, S2 L, 50, 66 L 

awf note, 189 
Paatt"** ti Marforio, tiUdtdn dtt 

mmirs, 52 nofe, 66 note 
PMqnmo, 52, SO note 
PoMJ et PrUeni, 164 note 
Pastor&Is, 50 note 
Patin, Hme., 12 and note* 
Patnt, 91 

Paw; et PkUippe, S06 
P4pty, 121 note 
FeUetier, Jean, quoted, 216 
Penelope, 49, 98 f. 
Penelope, 98 f. 
Pemnlt, 60 
PttiU BibliolMique dee TMdtree, 

180, 184 note 
Pharamond, 139 and note 
Phkrumsne, 112 f. 
Ph*rasiuu], 143 and note 
Fhidre, 106, 172, 177 note, 181 

and note, 191 
Fbilidor, 185 
Philip II, 147 

Philoetite. 138, 139 and «ote« 
PhjBioorate, the, 4 
Pioard, L. B., 38 C, 201 
Piooinni, l90, 101 
Pinto, 161 

Piron, Aleiia, 4, IS, 66 B. 69, 92 
Pison, 146 f. 
Plautus, 37 
Plisthtee, 108 f. 
Plutanih'B Livee, 139 
Potnsinet, 186 note 
Polyeucte, 63, 112 
Pope, the, 132 
Priface de Jenneval, 49 note 
PritexUt, 164 
Pr6voHt, 124, 144 
Problem play, the, 2D f., 77. 
Paychological monologue, the, 

139, 141, 145, 178 t 
Puya^gui, Marquise do, 196, 



PygTHoUon, 186 
Pyrrkue, 114 fi. 
Pyrrhiu, 114 B.. 139 



Racine, 1, 2, 46, 49, SO, 61, 62, 
68.74. 91-102 jxMMfjt, 106, 107, 
lie. 117. 125 and note, 133. 
138-141 passim, 148, 160, 152, 
168, 162, 172, 178, 181, IS& 
Badne et Shakespeare, 164 note 
lUfle, H., 18 

BteoneUiation normande, 10 
Riftexions «ur la Poime et la 

Peinlure, 180 note 
Regnard, J. F., 4, 7 fi., 11, 36, 46. 

62 note, 66 note, 67, 82, 92 
Begnier, 217 note 
B^mosat, 164 note 
Benatid, 190 
Benou. 102 and note 
Bevolutiojiary spirit, rise of the, 
16, 20 a., 32, 33, 45 1, 70, 104, 
120, 144, 188, 200 
ShadamisU et Zinobie, 111 B. 
Bhodope. 94, 96 
BiohardBon. 63, 64. 67, 163 note 
Bobespieire, 19, 24, 146 and note, 

202, 204 noj«, 206 
Bodogune, 63 
Bomantic drama, 75 
Bomantio movement, tbe, 3, 166, 

160 note, 166, 168, 170 fi. 
Rome, Churoh, of, 145 f., 198 
Borne Sauvie, 97, 120 note 
Borneo and Juliet, 172 
Bomio et JvlietU, 173 
Bonsin, 199 
Bosalie, 60 
Bossini, 19 

Bostand, Edmond, 121 note 
BousBeau, 2. 31, 40, 46, 48, 70, 74, 
90. 144 and note, 168, 160, 161 
TtoU, ie9andnote«,170,180, 185 
f., 191, 200 note, 212 
Buatio operas. 20 note. 60 note 
BtUherford and 8an,t1 note, 1 74 note 
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Saochini, 100, 101 

St. BarthoIomew'B Dfty, 146, 196 

note, 214 
St. Cloud, the country fair at, 43 
Saiote-Beuve, 20 
St. Evremond, 166 
St. Frano, 86 f. 
St. R^, 07 
Sainville, 60 
Sal^ma, 142 
SaUeri, 190, 104 
* Sana Quartier,' 43 
Sopor, 7 

Saidon. 41, 68, 170 
Saurin, B. J., 82, 103 ff., 182 

wOe 
Scarton, SO 

Scenery, 33, 41, 47, 183, 184 
Scribe, 10, 41 
Seconde lettre d Mr. Falkener, 

Sedaime, 70, 183, I8S, 193 

Stide, 132 

S^jan, 149, 160 

SiliB, M., G8 nole 

Simiramis, 62, 114, 134 S. 

SdmiTamia, 135 f. 

Serrefort, M., 12 noU 

Shakeapeaie, 61, 76 noU, 83, 91, 
106, 116, 119, 121, 123, 126, 
129, 134, 136, 136, 139, 140, 141, 
140, 102, 163, 165, 173, 182, 191 

Shaw, G. B., 38, 88 

Sidnei, 60 and Ttotet 

8U™, 27 

Songea PMIoeophigvea, 83, 171 

Sophocles, 110 no(M, 110, 138 
j8(>pAonM6e (Hairet), 63, 120 note 
Sophoniabe (Voltaire), 120 nole 
Spanish comedy, 16, 17 
Spanish Succession, the, 18 
Spartaeus, 103 B. 
SpartaouB, 103 B. 
SpwUUor, the, 64 
Stendhal, Beyle-, 70, 76, 160 nole, 

164 note 
Suite dee r^txiona mr la tragidie, 

168 note 

le. 21, 23 



Sylvain, 186 note 
Sylvandre, 69 



Tableau de la BitK^tUion Franfoise, 

177 note 
Tableau de Parie, 83, 160 note, 

165 w)U, 170 mote, 187 note 
Taoitns' .^nnob, 112 anct note, 148 
Taneride, 117, 126, 137 
Tarare, 24 l, 26 note, 194 
TaHufe, 01 

Tarlufe Bivotuthnnaire, 161, 204 
Taitnague,48 
T^l^maqne, 99 
Terror, the. 6, 24, 28, 162, 181, 

187, 189, 196, 204 
Thalie, 91, 02 
Thidire Atigloia, 182 note 
Th^tre de la Foire, 16 
Theatre d'Emolation, 204 
Ttiidtre des Bovlevarda, ou BecueU 

des Parades,^ 
Th^tre Royal de I'Odten, 38 
The DUtreaMd Family, 84 
The Eldest Son, 1B4 
The Oameeter, 82 note, 182 note 
The Great AdvetUttre, 174 note 
The GuWa Horn Book, 62 note 
The Eijtg arid the MiOer of Mans- 
field, 180 
The Knight of the Burning PetOe, 

62 note 
The London Merchant, 82, 182 

and note 
The Merchant of Venice, 27 note 
Th^mire, 60 
Th£odamie, 108 f. 
Thiodore, 114 
Theodore, 194 

The School of Arroganee, 63 note 
Thiale, 134 note 
Thyeste, 108 f. 
Tibire, 147, 148 fi., 200 
Tib^re, 148 fi. 
rtmoJeon, 139 

Timolion, 146 and note ' 

Tinum d^AthiMB, 85 
Tiridate, 101 
Tisiphone, 06 
Titus, 121 fi. 
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